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GETTING OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Dramatic critics have a very graphic expres- 
sion in describing the ability of an actor to 
portray a character effectively. They refer to 
the artist’s “getting over the footlights,” the 
obvious implication being that the man or 
woman of the stage who can mentally reach 
out and touch finger-tips with the audience 
scores, while the less magnetic performer, who 
remains simply a figure on the stage, is inef- 
fective and leaves the onlookers unmoved. 

There is a good deal of the same proposition 
involved in selling life insurance. If the agent 
can get in sympathy with his prospect, and can 
get the latter’s mental apparatus working in 
harmony with his own, the job of convincing 
him of the desirability of the contract he is 
offering is made easier. But, of course, it is 
the usual thing for the prospective purchaser 
of insurance protection, either because of un- 
willingness at the outset to purchase, or be- 
cause of an inability to grasp the facts pre- 
sented to him, to remain mentally inert during 
a large part of the interview. 

Some of the most important arguments used 
in connection with life insurance are based on 
figures. It is essential, therefore, that these 
figures be made speaking, meaning integers, 
and not the usual dry-as-dust statistics with 
which the ordinary agent attempts to cudgel 
his prospect into the belief that the company 
which is being put forward is the best that 
could be secured. An agent of imagination, 
who appreciates the point of view of the pros- 
pect, realizes that he must make him see what 
he himself sees in those figures; the prospect 
must appreciate the points he scores, or else 

plays a losing game. 


Poticy ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A successful agent who has worked on this 
int of illuminating the statistics of insurance 
has worked up a pretty neat system which 
helps him to write many a policy. It consists 
f a number of policies, the facts concerning 
are tabulated on separate sheets of 
per, and the whole bound into a pamphlet of 
nvenient size, which he carries with him 
herever he goes. Each sheet contains the 
ate when the policy was written; the char- 
ter of the contract; the annual premium and 
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the reductions due to dividend payments; the 
net payments, and the accumulated earnings 
of the policy since maturity, in case it is a 
limited-payment contract. The mathematical 
process involved concludes with the statement 
of the net cost of the policy and the present 
cash value which it bears. 

For example, he shows that twenty-pay life 
policy was written by his company on an in- 
dividual in 1874. The annual premium was 
$58.30 and the total payment $1166. The an- 
nual dividends amounted to $266.60, making 
the net payments $897.40. Since the policy 
matured in 1894 the company has returned to 
the policyholder in dividends $159.40, making 
the net cost of the policy $737.90, while its 
present cash value is $1,295.58. 

Another example shows a ten-payment pol- 
icy of $10,000, issued in 1866. The annual pre- 
mium was $413.40, and dividends paid during 
the ten years totaled $630.80. The policy- 
holder paid in $3,503.20. Since it was paid up 
in 1876 a surplus of $2,049.50 has accumulated 
upon it, making the net cost of the insurance 
$1453, and reducing it 64.8 per cent, the present 
cash value being $6,721.20. 

A number of other illustrations are given, 
each showing what has happened in the case 
of actual policies and what the holders of the 
policies have received for their money. A 
form can be shown adapted to every prospect 
who is solicited, and the experience of the 
policyholder in that case made plain in every 
detail. The prospect, with the figures before 
him, can easily see what happened, and his 
mind is not muddled by a list of figures rattled 
off by the agent without an opportunity being 
given him for him to assimilate their meaning 
or to appreciate their relative values. 


LocaL INSURERS. 

One of the principal features of this method, 
however, is that names of local significance 
can be used. In the case of this agent he had 
records looked up in the office with reference 
to well-known men, and when he goes to John 
Davis, for example, and shows him what Al- 
fred Hammond, who is a prominent lawyer 
and an acquaintance of Mr. Davis, has done 
with his policy, Mr. Davis is personally in- 
terested at once, and hears the good results of 


the investment with more than the casual in- 
terest shown when “Richard Roe” or “John 
Doe” is made to figure in the proceedings. 

This method also assists the agent to back 
up his statement as to the reductions in the 
premiums which will be brought about by the 
applications of dividends on the policy. Sup- 
pose a prospect is thirty-five years old, and 
suggests to the agent that by the time he nears 
the end of his payments on a twenty-year 
policy he may not be able to meet the call for 
the premiums. The agent can readily respond, 
“Well, here’s your friend, Arthur Jones, who 
had a similar policy. See how he managed to 
reduce the premiums by using the dividends. 
If you find that you want to apply @~em in 
that way instead of letting them add to the in- 
surance value of your policy, you can do so, 
and the danger of not being able to continue 
the policy in force will be greatly minimized.” 

At this point, also, the argument can be 
made, in case the policy is a participating one, 
that if it is allowed for any reason to lapse 
after a number of payments have been made 
it will continue to share in the earnings of the 
company and the insurance value of it will 
continue to increase. Examples of this kind 
are included in the agent’s outfit, and they 
help him by concrete illustration to meet the 
inquiry and silence the objection of the pros- 
pect who wants to know. 

In handling figures many agents have found 
it advisable to seat themselves where they can 
do a little figuring. If the solicitor can get at 
the side of the prospect’s desk, and can pull 
out the slide and figure a proposition in view 
of both of them, the figures furnish something 
for the agent to talk at, and can be used as a 
text for the running fire of argument and 
comment which go into the selling talk. 

“T have a little trick,” confessed a successful 
underwriter, “of writing down a word or 
phrase of nearly every sentence I use in mak- 
ing my talk. If I say ‘your age is forty-five’ 
down on the paper where we both can see it 
go the figures. If I add that the rate will 
amount to a certain sum that is jotted down, 
too. By the time that the situation is out- 
lined, and I am ready to make the clinching 
arguments that need to be brought into play 
in order to sell the insurance, I have all the 
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necessary figures before me, and can refer to 
them in convincing my man that I have what 
he wants.” 


UsinG THE RATE Book. 


The use of the rate book is varied, of 
course, many agents preferring to bring it into 
play only when absolutely necessary, 
while those who are proficient in the art of 
using figures effectively bring it out a lot dur- 
ing the course of an interview. If it is neces- 
sary simply to arouse the desire of the pros- 
pect for insurance the rate book doesn’t need 
to be prominent, it is evident; and, on the 
other hand, if the prospect is like Barkis, will- 
ing, but not absolutely determined, he can be 
shown the protection and investment features 
of the policy to good advantage through the 
use of the rate book. 

Some companies issue books tor tne use of 
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their agents showing comparisons with other 
companies’ contracts. While many good 
agents are of the opinion that it is best to 
talk one’s own company exclusively if possible, 
these comparisons are helpful when it comes 
to a pinch. It happens occasionally that a 
prospect has a relative or friend in another 
company, and is of the opinion that that com- 
pany is good and strong. While not attempt- 
ing to break down this belief, the agent can 
occasionally bring out points of superiority in 
favor of his own proposition by a simple com- 
parison of dividend payments, rates, etc. 
“Study your rate book,” said a wise man- 
ager the other day to a young agent who had 
“Tt looks 
Learn 


been ingghe work only a short time. 
uninteresting, but it is full of meat. 
what you have to offer before you start out to 
sell. If you were a traveling salesman for a 
clothing manufacturer, and went into a man’s 
store without knowing every inch of your line, 
you wouldn’t have much of a chance to sell 
him an order. On the other hand, you might 
possibly sell a life insurance policy without 
knowing the details of another which you 
could have presented to the advantage of both 
your prospect and your company. Eloquence 
in the selling talk is admirable, but sometimes 
figures are far for more convincing. If you 
have to bring them into play be sure that you 
know how to handle them.” 


Revived Business is Good Business. 


A man who has cence lapsed and been rein- 
stated has done so through sober second thought 
and is apt to be anchored in his resolution to 
keep the policy alive thereafter. 

A successful agent knows that the old busi- 
ness is the foundation upon which to safely and 
largely build. Lapses are waste. If there is a 
break in the reservoir the water level can never 
rise no matter how many streams are running 
in. The elimination of waste is the first 
economic principle. Watchfulness of the old is 
equal in importance to persistent canvassing for 
the new.—Travelers Bulletin. 


Keep Going. 

When one application is written go after an- 
other. Don’t hesitate; don’t falter; don’t 
waver; don’t wait—Keep Going. For activity 
breeds ambition, energy, progress; and hesita- 
tion breeds idleness, laziness, shiftlessness and 
sloth. Don’t dawdle, in the hope that inspiration 
will strike you. Inspiration is more likely to 
ytrike a busy man than an idle one. 





ANNUAL AND DEFERRED 
DIVIDENDS. 

The fifth annual edition of the well known 
work bearing the above title has just been is- 
sued by The Spectator Company, and deliv- 
eries are being made as rapidly as the facilities 
of the bindery will allow. A new size of page 
has been adopted in preparing this edition 
calculated to make the book more available 
for carrying in the pocket. It contains 300 
pages of the finest Bible paper, is less than six 
inches deep by four and a quarter wide, and 
weighs but six ounces. 

Its contents have been rearranged so as to 
show, first, the annual dividends paid in Ig10 
and 1911; second, a comparison of net costs 
for six dividend years, and, third, the deferred 
dividends of 1910 and I9gII. 

Accompanying the dividend showing of 1910 
are pages showing the net cost for thirty years 
of issue on ordinary life policies and nineteen 
years for twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment policies, covering ages 25, 35, 45 
and 55. Dividends are also shown for a large 
number of companies at ages 30, 40, 50 and 60, 
with premium rates shown in heavy-face type, 
thereby making it easy to obtain the net cost 
for any required year. 

The tables devoted to a comparison of net 
costs for six dividend years are of great value, 
as they indicate the increasing dividend scales 
of many companies. From these tables also it 
is possible to trace the net cost of individual 
policies for six years by passing from one col- 
umn to another for each year elapsed since 
date of issue. This is a feature which has 
never before been presented save in isolated 
instances by individual companies. An agent 
who is in active competition on the dividend 
question will find these tables of incalculable 
service. 

In the section devoted to deferred dividends 
a clear showing is made of such contracts as 
were settled in the year Ig10, together with an 
analysis bringing out the net cost for the period 
and the net annual cost. Illustrations are also 
presented of deferred dividends being paid in 
1911 by some prominent companies. 

The work, Annual and Deferred Dividends, 
is a necessity to the equipment of every life 
insurance agent, whether his business covers 
participating or non-participating forms. By 
means of flaps attached to the covers showing 
the figures of his own company an agent can 
make instantaneous comparison with any other 
company in the book. Orders for this valuable 
work should be sent in at once to The Specta- 
tor Company, 135 William street, New York. 
The price of the book, bound in leather, is 
$1.50 per copy, with liberal discounts on orders 
for one dozen copies or more. 


Take Pains to Please. 


Would you rather go without your breakfast 
and lose your commission than to let a policy- 
holder go away dissatisfied? If you would you 
are in for more business—for advancement. 
Don’t let a policyholder get away dissatisfied. 
You cannot tell how much harm his influence 
will do your business. Take pains to satisfy 
him—the harder the problem, the better the 
salesmanship. 


[ Thursday 


THE CASH VALUE OF INFOR- 
MATION. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have before me five cards which contain a 
record of the calls and interviews which have 
been invested in five prospects for life insur- 
ance within the last six months. The cards 
were loaned to me by a friend who entered the 
field in June, 1910, and has not secured as 
many applications since he began soliciting as 
he had expected to. He submitted these rec- 
ords at my own request, and I have looked 
them over carefully with the hope that I might 
find something that would enable me to help 
him. I will admit that five cases ‘do not con- 
stitute a very large quantity of material, but 
if a man lacks skill he is as likely to expose 
the fact in five minutes as he is in a week, and 
my friend’s records invite a number of criti- 
cisms. I observe that he has called a total of 
fifty-six times upon five men, or an average of 
eleven calls to each prospect. The prospects 
have generally been at their places of business, 
so that the agent has not made many useless 
calls. One prospect has been receiving atten- 
tion for over six months, but the other four 
are not more than three months old. Eleven 
calls made within a period of three months 
suggest that the agent appeared at the pros- 
pect’s office almost once a week. That is, the 
average call would be made about once a week, 
but, as usually happens in soliciting, some calls 
were close together and others were separated 
by intervals of two and three weeks. The 
total average calls upon each prospect, how- 
ever, is what I now particularly wish to invite 
attention to. When a solicitor actually has a 
word or two with a prospect as often as eight 
or ten times in the course of three months he 
has plenty of opportunities to learn things 
about the prospect. It is not impossible to ac- 
quire some information merely by seeing a 
prospect, and two or three minutes of con- 
versation with him should be instructive. 

Nevertheless, the sixty-one or sixty-two en- 
tries on the cards loaned by my friend show 
but little information. There is in each case 
the birthday of the prospect, which furnishes 
a basis for a definite proposition and may be 
used as a slight leverage when the age changes, 
but does not in any way distinguish one pros- 
pect from Ico or 1,000,0c0 others. The five 
cards show the names of each prospect, but 
four of the names mean nothing to me, and 
the fifth name is suggestive merely because the 
prospect is a son of a man who is reputed to 
be wealthy in the community in which I live. 
Five addresses are also noted, but four of 
these are ordinary street numbers. The fifth, 
however, is slightly illuminative by virtue of 
the fact that the prospect is an assistant to the 
manager of a pretty large manufacturing es- 
tablishment of which I have some knowledge. 
Three of the prospects do not, so far as the 
records show, carry any insurance. Two of 
them are policyholders, one of them carrying 
$5000 in the company which my friend repre- 
sents and the other carrying two policies of 
$2000 each in two other companies. It is to be 
added, also, that in the case of the $5000 in 
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the agent’s company it is a twenty-payment 
life, which will mature in a few months, and 
affords a very satisfactory starting point for 
a new policy. That one other prospect carries 
two policies may be taken to indicate that he 
is at least accessible. It appears that two of 
the prospects are married, but this information 
seems rather to have thrust itself upon the 
agent, the prospects having married after he 
began to solicit them. It is possible, of course, 
that my friend knows whether the other three 
prospects are married or not, but ne has not 
committed his knowledge to paper if he pos- 
sesses it. Inasmuch as he already has a box con- 
taining several hundred cards with the names 
of prospects in it, it is not a good plan for him 
to carry such information in his head, if he is 
actually doing this. No other items appear on 
the cards. The prospects may have children 
and other dependent relatives, but the cards 
are silent on these points. Financial condi- 
tions, prospective incomes, business relations, 
individual characteristics and other important 
items of this kind are missing. The records 
are limited almost entirely to the dates of calls 
and interviews, and the postponements and 
evasions which were the uniform result. All 
five of the prospects appear to have given sub- 
stantial encouragement to the agent. All took 
life insurance under consideration, and one 
promised to apply on a definite date, and kept 
his promise by a series of postponements and 
subterfuges that would have aroused the envy 
of Ananias. One applied for $1000, and then 
persistently avoided going to the examiner. In 
the case of these five prospects the net result 
of fifty-six calls and three months’ work is 
nothing. Is it not probable that if the agent 
had studied these prospects more carefully he 
would have accomplished more satisfactory 
results, or would have known how to make a 
better investment of his labors? 

It seems to me that the most obvious fault of 
the average solicitor is lack of information. 
He is not inclined to stock up in a general way, 
and he does not exert himself to any great 
extent in securing points about even a prom- 
ising prospect. There are many ways of get- 
ting at a prospect, but these are inseparable 
from the condition surrounding him, and if 
the solicitor possesses but a few meager items 
how is he to figure out the particular method 
which may be necessary to close? Suppose a 
prospect is a first-class architect, and, like all 
other good business men, is anxious for all the 
work he can get? Suppose the solicitor, 
having failed to interest the architect in any 
other way, hears of a big building which is to 
go up, and he is able to influence the builders 
in favor of the architect? Would he have 
much trouble in writing the application if he 
had helped to secure a fine job for the 
architect? 

A large amount of business is secured 
nowadays precisely by this method. Men be- 
long to commercial organizations, own stock 
in various corporations, and ultimately become 
associated in a kind of large ring which will 
throw business to its members. The solicitor 
who is ambitious to achieve large results must 
get into a prosperous ring or create one him- 
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self, and how can he ever create anything if he 
does not keep himself informed as to the 
general and particular activities of men? 

Information is nowadays considered of such 
great importance that I would like to furnish 
a few illustrations of the carefulness of great 
business institutions in securing it. For ex- 
ample, conventions are supposed not only to 
leave money in the cities in which they are 
held, but they may lead to the forming of re- 
lations which will develop future business. 
Every enterprising city likes to have conven- 
tions, and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce gathers in all of them that it can. 
Nevertheless, Chicago likes to know what it is 
doing. It is not willing to spend a large sum 
of money to induce a body of men or women 
to meet within its limits unless the delegates 
and visitors have reasonable means and open 
dispositions. Accordingly, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has a convention bureau, 
which knows about all there is to be known 
about organizations that hold conventions. It 
knows how many such organizations there are 
in the United States, how many members be- 
long to each one, how often they meet and the 
spending ability of each member. On an aver- 
arge the delegates of a religious convention 
will spend about $1.75 a day for each person, 
while the Mystic Shriners will each spend 
about $12.75 a day on the average. Now if a 
great commercial association realizes that it is 
necessary to know what an organization will 
spend before it solicits the organization to 
meet in its city, is it not of still greater im- 
portance that a life insurance solicitor should 
be fully informed as to the prospects he 
solicits ? 

A large wholesale house in the so-called 
Middle West obtains clippings which cover all 
that is doing in the small towns in its territory. 
In any one town, say that it is Jonesville, Ala., 
not more than half a dozen noticeable items 
will be collected during the vear, but they are 
sufficient to give some notion of what is going 
on in Jonesville. If Smith happens to visit 
the wholesale house to buy his season’s goods 
a man at the front door obtains the name of 
the department head or salesman with whom 
Smith usually deals and telephones it ahead. 
While Smith is looking over the store the 
salesman is posting himself from the clipping 
files, and when the salesman and customer 
finally get together the salesman is able to 
make a showing of being familiar with what is 
going on at Jonesville. He may discuss a new 
factory that is going up or a local option 
squabble, but his supposed familiarity with the 
local situation gives Smith confidence in him 
and makes the sale of goods easier. 

Now, this preparation to greet a customer 
is somewhat elaborate. It is not a mere trifle 
to obtain clippings from all over the United 
States and file them so that they will be in- 
stantly available. Furthermore, this prepara- 
tion is made to receive persons who are already 
customers. Smith travels from Jonesville, 
Ala., to Chicago with the more or less definite 
intention of buying from the house with which 
he has always dealt. Now if a business in. 
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throughout the year in order to sell goods 
which a regular travels hundreds of miles to 
buy, is it not highly important that a solicitor 
inform himself concerning a man who has to 
be made into a customer? In some way or 
another the elaborate concession which this 
Western house makes to human nature must 
yay or the house would not continue to make 
it, and if it is worth while to prepare to re- 
ceive customers who seek their goods it is in- 
finitely more worth while to prepare to meet 
customers who must be sought, as happens in 
the case of selling life insurance. This is a 
day of intense and scientific competition, and 
the man who would maintain his own in any 
business must know what he is doing. 

General agents and agency managers are not 
any less alert than business men in other lines. 
It is really the exceptional man in any line 
who develops his plans from exact informa- 
tion, and the general tendency of all men is to 
do the first thing which appears to demand 
attention. General agents find that prospects 
are never far off, that possible agents may be 
stumbled upon at clubs or lodge sessions, or 
even may be developed from policyholders, 
and so they do not worry themselves much 
about forming plans or securing information 
upon which to base larger purposes. I have 
known many men whose business it was to 
appoint solicitors, but I have not known more 
than one or two who conducted their busi- 
nesses with any approach to elaborate method. 
Most of them get agents when they can and 
allow the agents to get applicants when they 
can. If an agent has a really good prospect 
under cultivation the general agent may help 
close him, and divide commission; but the 
average attention and assistance which the 
average solicitor receives amount almost to 
nothing. It usually is limited to financial as- 
sistance, and this is undoubtedly important, 
but it will not hold solicitors if they can get 
something better. I know a solicitor who can 
report $400,000 a year. He blundered for 
seven long years before he developed this 
ability, and then a company that had money 
made him an offer that he could not afford to 
turn down. The moment he was able to serve 
his company he left it because his managers 
had never made it worth his while to remain. 
There is an old saying that the man who will 
not do more than he is paid for will never be 
paid for more than he does, and this applies to 
general agents and managers as well as to 
others. It is the agent who absorbs time and 
energy, the agent who is furnished informa- 
tion, who is helped and trained, who will ulti- 
mately bring returns on the investment if he 
has anything in him at all. General agents 
and managers must do things for solicitors if 
they expect to get the maximum of results out 
of them. 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE DOES. 


Life insurance, in fact, constantly and suc- 
cessfully faces panic conditions. Death is 
panic. It comes swiftly, silently, just when 
and where it might least be expected. Life in- 
surance meets its demands without delay and 
without loss. Life insurance does more than 
that. Death usually demands -~4 life insur- 
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ance pays not merely the sum deposited but a 
sum largely in excess of that. Moreover, the 
social efficiency of these payments is unmatched 
by banking or any other instrumentality of 
society. If the wheat grown on our one-time 
prairies and in Western Canada could by some 
magic, without the delay and expense of trans- 
portation, be placed immediately before the 
hungry millions of Europe, that achievement 
would be kindred in its social effects to the 
every-day operations of life insurance. 

Consider, then, a few things that life insur- 
ance does: 

1. It answers the question whether or not a 
man will live long enough to provide for his 
family. To the extent that money can repre- 
sent a man’s productive power it doesn’t matter 
when the properly insured man dies. 

2. It cultivates aggressively the principles of 
self-respect and individual responsibility, which 
are the very essence of our civilization. 

3. It prevents the social defaults which pre- 
mature death otherwise brings—defaults which 
are quite as disastrous to society and frequently 
as dishonorable as those which occur in bank- 
ing and general business. 

4. It meets, as nothing else does or can, the 
demands for capital of a society rapidly devel- 
oping and offering the faith and earning power 
of unborn generations as security for money 
which must be spent now. 

5. It is a banker for millions of people—a 
banker who cannot be ruined through panic, 
but who allows every depositor to draw on him 
at any time to the extent of his cash credit. 

6. It joins business to a constructive sociol- 
ogy; it puts the man of small means into touch 
with a statesmanlike plan; it enters the realms 
of imagination and takes us at least to the 
threshold of a new social order.—Darwin P. 
Kingsley. 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLA- 
TION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburg, manager for 
the Equitable Life, has issued a circular show- 
ing the principal features of the life insurance 
legislation recently enacted in Pennsylvania. He 
says: 

The most important matters affecting life in- 
surance companies and agents and the holders 
of the 4,000,000 policies in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are as follows: 

First.—The licensing of agents is made an im- 
portant matter instead of being mere compul- 
sory registration of anybody certified to by any 
company. Certificates of appointment of life in- 
surance agents other than industrial shall be 
issued only upon written application to the In- 
surance Commissioner, approved and counter- 
signed by the company desiring to be repre- 
sented, and shall be upon form prescribed by 
the Commissioner, giving such information as 
to the capacity and character of the applicant 
as he may require. The Commissioner further 
has the authority to refuse to issue or renew 
and to suspend or revoke such certificates pre- 
viously granted, upon its appearing to his satis- 
faction that persons to whom certificates have 
been previously granted or by whom they are 
applied for have by misconduct, violation of 
law or otherwise, proved unfit or improper to 
hold such certificates, subject to right of appeal 
to the court. This dignifying of professional 
insurance men and requiring some standard of 
persons desiring licenses is one of the most im- 
portant steps in recent years in excluding from 
our ranks the undeserving and delinquent and 
enabling the authorities of this State to eject 
the unworthy from the ranks of insurance men. 

Second.—Persons holding only brokers’ 
licenses have no authority to place life insur- 
ance. and a specific license for each company 
with whom business is placed is required. 

Third.—Authority is given the Commissioner 
to examine agencies or .promotion companies 
selling stock in other companies either existing 
or about to be organized. 

Fourth.—The “twisting”? of business by any 
company, agent or any person or corporation is 
made a criminal offense. The law forbids any 
misleading representations or incomplete com- 
parison of policies to any person insured in an- 
other company for the purpose of inducing or 
intending to induce the lapsing, forfeiting or 
surrender of existing insurance, under penalty 
of a fine not exceeding $500 and imprisonment, 
or either or both, and the revocation of the 
license of the offender. The further moral 


effect of stamping as a crime the “twisting” of 
business is a most important forward step in 
Pennsylvania, which now has the most complete 
law in this respect of any State in the Union. 

Fifth.—Misrepresentation of policies and the 
benefits and advantages thereunder is now a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine, imprisonment 
or both, and by a revocation of the offending 
agent’s license. 

Sixth.—It is now unlawful for any county, 
city or municipality to impose or collect any in- 
surance license fee or tax upon insurance com- 
panies or their agents. 

Seventh.—A firm or corporation is specifically 
allowed by law to take insurance upon its mem- 
bers, its officers and directors, upon its em- 
ployees, and for pension and relief fund pur- 
poses. Pennsylvania is now the only State 
specifically authorizing by law such insurance, 
placing the legal title in partnership, corpora- 
tion and employee insurance absolutely beyond 
question. 

Eighth.—Minors who have attained the age of 
eighteen may make all needful contracts for 
life insurance; thus the consent of the parents 
or guardians is no longer required. This, how- 
ever, does not validate notes or assignments 
made by minors. 

Ninth.—Misappropriation of life insurance 
premiums, whether money or substitutes for 
money, is larceny instead of embezzlement. 
This requires extreme care in the prompt re- 
mittance and cautious guarding against misuse 
of insurance premiums by the agent collecting 
them. Larceny is a felony, a crime of higher 
order than embezzlement, and it is a ‘‘com- 
pounding of a felony” to stop a suit for larceny 
once commenced. Every agent should be ex- 
tremely careful, therefore, not to permit life in- 
surance funds, whether cash or notes, to enter 
in any way in his personal accounis, but to 
treat them as trust funds and see to their 
prompt remittance. 

Tenth.—The dating back of a policy not more 
than six months is permitted and more than six 
months is prohibited; making this matter, which 
has heretofore been a matter of rulings, specific 
and permanent. 

Eleventh.—‘‘Standard” provisions are re- 
quired in all life insurance policies issued in 
Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS OF THE SUMMER 
MONTHS. 


On this day and date, I’d like to ask each one 
of you ‘‘Mustard’”’ readers just one question! 
‘“‘What’s your programme for the three months 
of July, August and September?’’ My soul and 
body! What a lot depends on your answer to 
that question! 

Now, I’m a great believer in vacations—I think 
every man and woman ought to have, at least, a 
couple of weeks of rest and recreation every 
year! A fellow needs to get away from his 
work and freshen up physically and mentally! 
We’re machines, you know—you, and I—and, if 
you don’t give the machinery a rest once in a 
while, you’re not going to get the best results 
out of it! So I say to you—by all means, take a 
couple of weeks for change of scene and thought, 
if you can possibly afford it. But what are you 
going to do with the other eleven weeks? That’s 
the big question that I’d like you to answer for 
yourself and for your own good! 

For the most part, a man won’t get what he 
dceesn’t go after—that’s everlastingly true—so, if 
you’ve made up your mind that it isn’t going to 
be possible for you to secure many signatures on 
the dotted line between now and October, you 
might about as well make that vacation a mat- 
ter of three months, for you surely aren’t going 
to accomplish much in the way of business! 

Don’t forget this great big fact—that there 
won’t be a single day between now and October 
when there won’t be millions of insurable peo- 
ple within ten miles of where you're sitting or 
standing when you read this ‘‘Mustard!’’ 

Don’t ever approach a prospect without say- 
ing to yourself over and over again “I’m going 
to secure this man’s application!—I’m going to 
secure this man’s application.”’ 

No agent can help writing applications, pro- 
vided he gets the interviews and puts forth his 
best efforts to convince his prospect! Remind 
yourself every day that life insurance protection 
is a necessity! 

Business sentiment is better and the busy men 
are getting the applications! As you run your 
eye down that interesting new business sheet 
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that hangs on our office wall you see the names 
of certain agents appearing over and over again. 
Why is that? It’s just simply because those 
men are seeing new people every day! Are you? 
Are you? 

My brother in the profession, I don’t want to 
see you waste this summer! Time is so mighty 
valuable and you’re growing older every min- 
ute—Don’t waste this summer, I beg of you! 
There are precious few of you who have made so 
gocd a record thus far in 1911 that you can afford 
to take it easy—precious few of you! Suppose it 
does come a little hard—what of it? Everything 
that’s worth while comes hard. Everybody who 
is accomplishing anything is working hard and 
against great obstacles! Can’t you do it—or 
won’t you? 

Brace up, brother—give us your best effort this 
summer—get right up on the front seat of the 
bandwagon and be happy!—Robert J. Mix. 


“’LL TALK TO MY WIFE ABOUT IT.” 


Lots of agents run against that as an answer 
when one is urged to put his name on the dotted 
line. Indeed, we have known some agents who 
have been assured by the prospect that he 
would ‘‘insult” his wife about it before taking 
the policy. But the result is about the same in 
all cases; that is to say, that when the man is 
left at that stage the matter is usually dropped 
and nothing more heard about it or said about 
it until he is approached again. 

Some wise agent suggests that the following 
answer should be given to the man who says 
that “I’ll talk to my wife about it:”’ 

“Of course, you should talk to your wife about 
it, but not now—wait until you see if your ap- 
plication is acceptable to the company. You 
may not be able to pass the requirements as to 
physical condition, and, if not, your wife would 
worry herself sick about you if she knew it. 
You sign this application now, and if the policy 
comes you can then explain it to your wife, 
and she will understand the proposition much 
better by reading the policy itself.” 

Note: When the policy comes, the agent 
should deliver it at the insured’s home when 
both he and his wife are present, so that he 
may see to it that the policy is properly ex- 
plained to his wife. The average policyholder 
is a ‘bull in a china store’ when it comes to 
explaining the provisions of an _ insurance 
policy.—International Life Bulletin. : 


HARVEST THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


This is the season of the year when the 
schools and colleges are turning out into the 
world young men and women by the hundreds 
with educations finished, ready to begin their 
careers, the very pick and flower of the land 
from an insurance standpoint. 

The majority, as they set forth, should have 
some life insurance. The ideal time to start 
is early in life, the most opportune period, as 
the premiums then are lowest. If the young 
people are not able to make the beginning, as 
many may not be, not having begun to earn 
much money, their parents or guardians should 
be urged to take the insurance for them, pay- 
ing the premiums on it for a while, and then 
letting the young people carry the insurance 
themselves as they become financially responsi- 
ble. They will thus be able to mature their 
policies ten, fifteen or twenty years hence, at 
a time in life when many are just beginning 
to insure. In this way they will be taking 
money in as others are just beginning to pay 
it out. 

Then, too, there is undoubtedly much good 
agency material available among these school 
and college graduates, as experience has often 
proven. Many a good agent is to be found 
among them, with special aptitude for selling or 
with executive propensities, which, with proper 
training, may be developed into making efficient 
salesmen and managers. Certainly the field is 
broad. Life insurance possibilities are quite 
as many and as lucrative nowadays as in any 
line of business, or in any of the professions, 
and that too without the long probationary 
period or the capital which other lines and 
other professions require as a rule before any- 
thing like adequate returns come in.—New York 
Life Bulletin. 
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SOLICITORS WITH PHYSICAL 
HANDICAP. 


“What furnishes you with the greatest 
stimulus in your work?” was a question asked 
not long ago of one of the most successful 
life underwriters in the country. 

“It’s seeing the great work which is being 
done by men who are handicapped by some 
physical defect,” he replied, promptly. “When 
I see the splendid achievements which they are 
making, in spite of infirmities which I for- 
tunately haven't got, the idea of failure is not 
to be entertained. When I think of them and 
then of my own natural endowment, I can’t 
imagine anything but a victory.” 

Life insurance is a business which offers op- 
portunity for so many people of such varied 
abilities that successes are being won by men 
of every caliber. College men, men with little 
education at all; men who would have been 
successful in any vocation, and those who 
know insurance and believe in it, and might 
possibly fall down in other lines; women, too, 
and many kinds of them at that, all of these 
types are represented in the serried ranks of 
the life underwriters who are making suc- 
cesses worth while. 

And it is undoubtedly true that successful 
agents can be made of people who are not 
physically whole. Infirmities at first sight 
might seem to be permanent disbarments and 
insurmountable obstacles, but such does not 
appear to be the case. The additional con- 
sideration which is given to those who are not 
as fortunate as their fellows more than makes 
up for the hindrance which their defects of 
themselves impose. Some of the best life men 
in the country have won big places for them- 
selves because they have gone ahead in spite 
of what might have conquered other men, and 
have compelled the world to accord them the 
success which fortune apparently would have 
withheld. 


UNABLE TO SPEAK FLUENTLY. 


In one of the big cities of the West there is 
a life insurance man who stutters. At first 
glance one would think that the inability to 
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speak fluently would make it impossible for 
one to succeed in the life insurance business. 
But not so with this one. He is a great 
thinker, studies his cases thoroughly before 
he goes after them, and can deliver sledge- 
hammer blows of argument which most of the 
time win for him. 

While he stammers in his speech, the im- 
pediment is not as bad as it might be, because 
when he finds himself unable to utter a word 
smoothly he stops, waits a few seconds and 
then goes on. This really is an advantage in 
some ways, because the man he is talking to is 
bound to wait respectfully, and the interval 
involuntarily provided now and then gives the 
solicitor a chance to think of the right argu- 
ment at some critical point in the canvass. 

“No, I don’t believe I would have made a 
bigger success if I didn’t have to stop in my 
speech now and then,” he said to one of his 
close friends not long ago. “I think that the 
main point is not how you speak but what you 
have to say. I go to a prospect prepared to 
meet the arguments which he will likely ad- 
vance, and prepared to offer him something 
which will meet his particular needs. If I can 
do this, it doesn’t matter that I stumble over 
my words occasionally, because the man is in- 
terested and will want to hear what I have to 
say.” 

DeaFNEss Nort A Bar. 


Deaf men would probably not be sought out 
by a manager in organizing an agency, and yet 
experience has demonstrated that those whose 
hearing is defective may in spite of this write 
a big volume of business. As long as their 
minds think straight, it does not appear to be 
essential that their ears hear without difficulty. 

An agent in the Middle West, who is re- 
garded as one of the leaders in his field, is so 
hard of hearing that he has had to secure 
mechanical assistance. For a long time he 
used an ear trumpet of the old style; but this 
was not entirely satisfactory, since it required 
him to look away from the person with whom 
he was conversing. As he regarded it as one 
of the essentials that he face his prospect, he 
welcomed the appearance of a new kind of 
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sound conveyor, which he is now using 
regularly. 

It consists of a tube about an inch in diam- 
eter, covered with silk, and having at one end 
a hollowed-out opening which receives the 
sound. The other end is fitted with a covering 
for the ear, and when he begins an interview 
he seats himself opposite his prospect, ar- 
ranges the tubing so that the opening is imme- 
diately in front of the person with whom he is 
talking, and proceeds without difficulty. The 
arrangement is somewhat unsightly, but it en- 
ables him to converse easily, and he does not 
appear to be prevented from signing vp appli- 
cants on account of it. 


A SuccessFrut Biinp So iciror. 


These instances might suffice to show that 
physical infirmities may be overcome, but one 
is convinced beyond cavil by the example of a 
Southern agent who has been totally blind for 
several years. He was deprived of his sight 
because of the deadening of his optic nerves, 
and for some time before his sight was lost 
entirely he knew that his case was hopeless. 
To add to his mental discomfort his wife left 
him, and during the period he spent in prepar- 
ing himself for life insurance work, which he 
decided to take up as offering the greatest op- 
portunities, in view of his misfortune, his 
income was, of course, relatively small. To 
keep his courage at the sticking place through 
all these circumstances, and to determine that 
he would make a success in the work which he- 
had laid out for himself, called for a great: 
soul, and he proved that he had it. 

He uses a boy who takes him to the places 
of business of those whom he solicits. When 
he enters a room he is likely to say, “How 
are you, Mr. Smith? Where are you? Here, 
let me have a chair where I can put my hand’ 
on your knee. I want to know that you’re not 
going to get away.” 

He is of a quizzical, humorous turn of mind, 
and doesn’t attempt to win pity because of his 
blindness. Rather he makes light of it, and 
approaches his prospects on the even ground 
of plain business. He sells a big volume of in- 
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surance, and is the wonder and the model of 
many other agents who fall down in spite of 
having two good eyes. 

This agent keeps in touch with the world 
through the newspapers. He has his youthful 
assistant read them through every day aloud, 
so that if anything develops which could be 
of use to him in his business he can note it 
and take advantage of it. He lives alone, 
seems to enjoy life, and is making himself 
happy in his work under conditions which 
might have worn the courage out of many a 
man. 

Altogether, there is really a reason for the 
remark quoted at the opening of this article— 
success accomplished by the physically handi- 
capped should be a spur for those whose 
natural qualifications are so much greater. 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE DOES. 

It prevents poverty and provides plenty. It 
relieves despair and encourages hope to deal 
with the world’s realities. It helps to sooth 
grieved hearts and makes those hearts grateful 
to the thoughtful husband and father who 
gave them the next best help after himself. 

It makes the home comfortable for all and 
educates the children. It brings the blessing 
of independence and relieves embarrassing de- 
pendence. It promotes refinement and anni- 
hilates the squalor that comes with poverty. 

It continues to the widow and orphan the 
income that represents the earnings of the 
husband and father, and there is no other way 
of prolonging that income when death claims 
the protecting arm and brain. 

Life insurance is one of the great business 
and beneficent world powers, the chief guard- 
ian of the unfortunate and helpless, the one 
earthly asset to which all may confidently 
cling without fear or disappointment. 

These are some of the benefits guaranteed 
through intelligent life insurance. 

James B. Day. 


THE COLLEGE MAN’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 

That life insurance agents should correct 
the false belief, shared by many college men, 
that the qualification most essential for suc- 
cess in placing life insurance is that, before 
taking up the profession, a man must have 
made a failure of everything he has attempted 
in life, was declared by Edward M. McMahon, 
general agent at Madison, Wis., speaking be- 
fore the 5000 agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual at the annual convention at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. McMahon, a University of Wis- 
consin man, addressed the convention upon 
the subject, “The College Man’s Opportunity 
as a Placer of Legitimate Life Insurance.” 

“In the building up of his clientage,” said 
Mr. McMahon, “the college man has many 
advantages over his classmate of other pro- 
fessions: First. a long course of special, 
graduate training has been unnecessary; and, 
second, the ethics of the profession—the very 


nature of life insurance—permit him to solicit 
his clients, and hence he is not subject to the 
usual period of starvation experienced by men 
in other professions; third, the degree to which 
he succeeds is limited only by the confines of 
his own energy and ability. 

“In all of this the well-trained young col- 
lege man is to be found, working side by side 
with the gray-haired man of insurance years. 
If the college man needs starch to maintain 
his dignity while engaged in a profession such 
as this tell him it is his own fault and not the 
fault of his calling. Tell him, as a parting 
word, that if he joins the profession of placing 
life insurance, imbued with a desire to serve 
mankind, he will have lived a life tending to 
make the world about better, he will have 
helped to build a happier and more whole- 
some spirit among his kind. He will have 
spent his life in glorious living for his race.” 


DON’T OVERLOOK THE INSURED. 


Every good subject should not only be insured 
but well insured. 

Not one man in a thousand takes enough life 
insurance when the first application is signed. 

The disposition is to try it, by taking a small 
policy—at least a policy smaller than conditions 
would seem to call for. 

There are some companies that get one-fourth 
of their new business each year from old policy- 
holders. 

There are lots of agents who avoid virgin 
risks—they go after the educated—the insured— 
exclusively. 

The agent who neglects to make an occasional 
round-up of all his policyholders is simply sow- 
ing that another may reap. 

There are hundreds of cases in every com- 
munity where a $5000 policyholder has been 
boosted to $25,000 or $50,000—maybe $100,000—in 
a short time. 

The agent who neglects his own will soon dis- 
cover that some other fellow is hot on his trail— 
right at his heels ready to bag the game which 
he has brought into range. 

The taste for life insurance grows upon a man. 
The life insurance idea is so appealing—so satis- 
fying—that cnce a man imbibes it his whole 
being is soon leavened with it. 

Then, too, changed conditions often call for 
more insurance, and no wide-awake agent will 
overlook them. 

Maybe the family has grown; maybe the in- 
sured has become more successful in business; 
maybe he has bought property and given a mort- 
gage; maybe he wants to provide an educational 
fund for the children through life insurance. 

The point is this: No thoughtful and observ- 
ing solicitor should fail to realize how important 
it is to keep in close touch with his policy- 
holders. Watch ’em all the time, and be ready 
to give all the additional insurance they may 
need. Never allow the agent of another com- 
pany to get in a policy until your line is full, 
or the probability is you will never fill up. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of big success 
in life insurance—vigilance that begets con- 
fidence and makes a friend of every policyholder. 

Scare up virgin pospects by all means, if you 
can, but don’t overlook the insured—the 
seasoned veterans who know what a good thing 
is and stand ready to go the limit when properly 
persuaded.—International Life Man. 


CALIFORNIA COURT AUTHORIZES 
THE PURCHASE OF ENDOW- 
MENT POLICIES AS AN 
INVESTMENT. 


A wealthy Californian died some time ago 
leaving a large estate to his widow and two 
minor daughters, aged seven and eight years 
respectively. On the attainment of their major- 
ity the daughters are to receive a large sum in 
cash from their father’s estate. Meanwhile the 
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income of a certain portion is to go to the 
mother in trust for the benefit of each of the 
children. The mother was wise. Appreciating 
the responsibility which the care and investment 
of this money entailed she cast about for the 
best means to protect herself and her children. 
As trustee of the estate she laid before the 
Superior Court of Santa Cruz county, Cal., the 
facts in connection with two 10-payment 20-year 
endowment policies for $20,000 each on her life, 
one of said policies to be made payable to the 
elder of the two children, the other to be made 
payable to the younger daughter. Her petition 
to the court reads that she wishes to do this 
‘for the purpose of investing the income of the 
estates of said minors in good securities,’ 
further alleging that, ‘‘in her opinion the invest- 
ment of a portion of the income of the estates of 
said minors in said life insurance policies will 
be a conservative investment, and that upon 
their arriving at the age of majority, said 
minors can either cash said policies for the sums 
stated in the petition, or they may permit the 
same to remain with the life insurance company 
and draw dividends thereon for ten years after 
their majority, or in event of the death of your 
petitioner herein each of said minors will receive 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

The court took the matter under careful con- 
sideration and advisement, and Judge Smith 
issued a decision, in which he said: 

That the investment by the guardian, as set 
forth in said petition, of a portion of the income 
of said estate in the two life insurance policies 
therein mentioned, in the sum of twenty thou- 
sand ($20,000) dollars each, to each of said 
minors, is a conservative investment of the funds 
of the estates of said minors and the same is 
hereby approved. 

It is further ordered that the said guardian 
be, and she is hereby directed, until the further 
order of this court, to pay the annual premium 
due on said life insurance policies less the 
amount of accumulated dividends thereon; that 
is to say, that the annual dividends due on said 
life insurance policies shall be applied as a part 
of the payment of the premiums due thereon. 

The policies were secured by T. S. Bonneau of 
San Francisco, who has represented the New 
York Life for many years in that locality. This 
court ruling may be taken as a precedent in a 
large number cf cases along somewhat similar 
lines. Whether the interests to be protected 
are for large or small amounts, the broad prin- 
ciple of “‘conservative investment” here obtains 
and ought to influence much high-grade insur- 
ance.—New York Life Bulletin. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES. 


Have you not noticed that people generally 
are in a better humor in summer than they are 
in winter? They’re healthier; they breathe 
better air and eat fresher food; they live more 
out of doors; they indulge themselves more; 
they get more recreation; their minds are 
clearer. All these things make them easier of 
approach and receptive to the arguments of life 
insurance. 

In writing life insurance, you know, you are 
just dealing with human beings. Being a human 
they are influenced by the every-day happen- 
ings of life, even as you and I. We all have our 
ups and downs. When in our ‘‘downs’’ we are 
not often in the humor to buy things, but walk 
in on us when we are in our “‘ups,’’ and we’ll 
incline a willing ear. 

Take, for instance, the man preparing to go 
on his vacation—this to many agents is a signal 
to stay away. But, when you get right down 
to it, is there a time in all the year when that 
man will be in a happier mood? Take advan- 
tage of his enthusiasm. Press home the wis- 
dom of protecting his family—he’ll listen to 
you. The chances are, the question of finances 
is the only one you will have to meet. 

Or take the man who has just come home 
from a week’s outing with his family. Perhaps 
in all the year he has not been quite so close 
to them or realized quite so much their absolute 
dependence upon him. Here again is an agent’s 
opportunity. 

Full-fledged life insurance men, the men who 
have been at it for a time and have studied the 
ins and outs of soliciting, find it just as easy to 
get business in summer as they do in winter. 
All seasons look alike to them. They have a 
way of taking advantage of every turn in the 
affairs of men.—Fidelity Mutual Bulletin. 
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UNUSUAL PERFORMANCES. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Not a great while ago, in commenting on 
some unusual records, I asked the general 
manager of a certain company why he does 
not let his agents know when anything out of 
the ordinary happens. ‘“What’s the use?” he 
replied. “Our limit is $10,000, and if an’agent 
cannot write a larger application than this why 
should he hear anything about big companies 
and big applications?” This manager may feel 
that if his agents become too well informed 
about the accomplishments of large companies 
and great writers they might be tempted to 
leave their own company, but he did not say 
so. Whatever may be the truth of the matter, 
a general agent or manager who omits to keep 
his agents informed as to the events of the 
insurance world deprives them of a powerful 
stimulus to work. 

An eminent psychologist has said: “The 
spectacle of effort is what awakens and sus- 
tains our own effort.” Innumerable tests in 
the psychological laboratory have demon- 
strated that a man can do a thing for a much 
longer time if he sees someone else do it than 
he can if he does it alone. There are millions 
of illustrations of this principle of psychology. 
It is a thousand times easier to arouse any one 
emotion in a crowd than it is to arouse it in 
one person. Insurance companies and all or- 
ganizations that employ men in numbers have 
some appreciation of this truth. They show 
it by sending out cards and bulletins which 
contain the records of their own agents. Even 
the manager referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, who thinks it “no use” to inform his 
agents of big insurance events, keeps them in- 
formed as to the progress of their own com- 
pany. Again, all companies confess the power 
of example when they provide lists of policy- 
holders for their agents to use in soliciting, 
and prepare literature to show what the most 
conspicuous business men in a particular com- 
munity think about life insurance. The Spec- 
tator Company publishes a valuable document 
entitled “Prominent Patrons of Life Insur- 
ance.” It contains long lists of men who carry 
from $50,000 to millions of life insurance, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that it makes 
a deep impression upon prospects of every 
variety. If I were compelled to give up every 
piece of general literature except one, and 
might choose that one, I would instantly 
choose a list of prominent men who carry life 
insurance. For soliciting purposes the ex- 
ample of what others have done is worth more 
than the best abstract arguments that have 
ever been invented. I have never cared very 
much about what John Wanamaker has said 
on the subject. of life insurance, but have 
always found it effective to call attention to 
the large amount of life insurance which he 
has carried: 

It is decidedly worth while, therefore, to 
keep all solicitors informed as to the achieve- 
ments of other solicitors. If we expect to con- 
vert prospects by exhibiting lists of policy- 


holders, certainly we can stimulate solicitors 
by showing what other solicitors are doing. 
With the hope that others will be stimulated 
as much as I have been, I will describe one or 
two performances which are so far out of the 
ordinary as to deserve a permanent place in 
the files of every solicitor. 


WRITING AN APPLICATION IN THE DARK. 


Not a great while ago two representatives 
of one of the first-class companies went to the 
country to look after some business. It was 
dark before they started home, and not being 
familiar with the locality it is not surprising 
that they took the wrong road. They blun- 
dered on for a mile or more before they met a 
farmer who told them where they were. They 
were tired and disgusted when they discovered 
their situation, but when the farmer expressed 
some curiosity as to their occupation they pro- 
ceeded to let him know that they were insur- 
ance solicitors. They talked insurance to him 
until they got back to the right road. When 
the time came for them to part, one solicitor 
got out of his buggy and attacked the farmer 
at close range. In a few minutes he wrote an 
application for $2000 while his companion 
struck matches. 

Now the writing of a $2000 application in 
a city office, or even in a corn field in broad 
daylight, occurs so frequently that the feat 
does not much impress us. But the writing of 
a total stranger in a lonely spot with only the 
crudest means of producing a light is suf- 
ficiently novel to inspire even the most blasé. 
The writing of a farmer some distance from 
nowhere is not a feature which interests me. 
I have written farmers in fields when I had to 
use my partner’s back for a desk, and men 
often give their applications to a stranger at 
the first interview. What takes hold in con- 
nection with this case is the fact that the 
agents. were not deterred from doing their 
work by the circumstances in which they found 
themselves. It is a lamentable fact that the 
average man soon falls into a sort of routine, 
and he presently gets to feel that he cannot 
work except in routine conditions. For ex- 
ample, I have formed the habit of requiring a 
man to give me his attention when I talk to 
him on any subject. I suppose that I could 
talk to a man while he opened or signed let- 
ters, but I doubt if I ever would. I have such 
a dislike to stating my business before persons 
who are not interested that I usually time my 
business calls so as to avoid interruptions, and 
I strongly suspect that if I had to write an ap- 
plication while someone struck matches it 
would not be written. Nevertheless, it fre- 
quently happens that we must solicit under un- 
usual and discouraging conditions, and the 
example of these two men should help us to 
get through with the peculiarly trying cases. 


STARTING LATE IN LIFE. 
About twenty-five years ago a gentleman, 
who was then in his fifty-eighth year, was in- 
duced to take up life insurance. Whether 
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other things had failed him or he was in need 
of work is unimportant, but he took up life in- 
surance as an entirely new business. He at- 
tached himself to one of the greatest agencies 
in America and succeeded from the first. He 
took prizes and made records, and for seven 
years in succession led the agents of a great 
agency. It would be conservative to estimate 
that he wrote from $500,000 to $600,000 for 
seven years in succession, and when we con- 
sider that he had no experience in soliciting 
until he was nearly sixty years old, the per- 
formance seems almost marvelous. But the 
striking part of this man’s record is yet to be 
told. In his seventy-sixth year he wrote sixty- 
three applications in eight working days. 
Sixty-one of the applicants were examined 
and fifty-nine policies were issued. Now it is 
entirely possible to make a record that looks 
good but which will not bear close examina- 
tion. Some years ago it was possible to write 
a lot of “flyers” and give big rebates. and thus 
secure a large volume of business which would 
not renew. That this old (?) gentleman pro- 
duced a high quality of business is shown by 
the fact that fifty-three of the fifty-nine policy- 
holders paid their second premiums. 

Every once in awhile we run across a record 
like this which proves that most of us are not 
nearly as old as we think. What has been 
said about the application that was written 
with the aid of matches applies here. We fall 
into a routine and find it easy and comfort- 
able. but anything outside of the routine be- 
comes more or less of a strain. Asa result we 
keep more and more within the routine and 
avoid discomfort, and at last we decide that 
we are too old to tackle anything that we are 
not accustomed to. Thousands of men are 
“has-beens” at forty simply because they have 
made no effort to keep themselves young. If 
a man has health and real soliciting ability in 
him he ought to be able to do a little better 
each year until physical decay actually sets in. 
This old man solicited until his eighty-second 
year, and then wrestled with age for two years 
before he succumbed. One can never read a 
story of this kind without having an impulse 
to mark the age back a year and increase the 
pace a bit. 


Per Capita WRITINGS. 


On looking through a list of ninety-five gen- 
eral agencies which comprise the working or- 
ganization of one of the largest companies in 
the world, I find that $35 for each white voter 
in a particular field is the highest per capita 
business of which any agency can _ boast. 
Furthermore, this company has hundreds of 
agents who rank with the best and who devote 
their entire time to soliciting. Now a personal 
business of $2,000,000 a year is undoubtedly 
magnificent, but if the producer of it has half 
a dozen great cities at his disposal he will not 
make a very big showing from the per capita 
standpoint. Two millions are not an astonish- 
ing business for New York city, because such 
an amount might be secured in two or three 
applications, and it would represent a per 
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capita business of about 50 cents for the entire 
population. In other words, the merit of a 
piece of work depends to a considerable extent 
upon the quantity of materials which may be 
at the worker’s disposal. 

In a little “burg” in the South 1700 persons 
live. The estimate is altogether too high, but 
we will assume that 1000 voters live there. 
Omitting the young and the old and the unin- 
surable, it is not probable that more than 500 
good male risks could be found. Nevertheless, 
a man who is a bank cashier and college 
trustee wrote ninety-one applications for a 
total of $100,000 in this little “burg” in the 
year 1910. It is impossible that he could have 
given more than mere scraps of time to 
soliciting, and yet he wrote a per capita busi- 
ness of over $200 for each insurable man, and 
wrote up nearly one-fifth of the risks in the 
town. Of course, we do not know all of the 
circumstances connected with this feat, but 
if he wrote the applications himself, and no 
one doubts that he did, no deductions could 
reduce his work to a commonplace _per- 
formance. Of course, it does not seem likely 
that the 100,000 or more persons in the United 
States who carry rate books could write an- 
nually $2,000,000 each. Perhaps there is not 
so much business in the country to be written, 
but the little fellows who annually write from 
$25,000 to $100,000 could certainly do better, 
and if they worked harder they would un- 
doubtedly get a few of the applications that 
now fall to the big fellows. When a man can 
hold down two or three jobs and still write 
something like twenty per cent of the insur- 
able population of his town, as the bank cash- 
ier in the Southern “burg” did, it is time for 
all of us to sit up and take notice. The lesson 
of these unusual performances is that we 
should all get better at once. 


THE CORONATION. 


“Be strong and play the man,” sang the 
glorious choir in Westminster Abbey as George 
the Fifth was invested with the crown of Eng- 
land. And every prince and lord and duke in 
all that regal assemblage felt the thrill. 

Enthroned a king, and then admonished to be 
a man! j 

What a lesson to the myriads of earth! What 
an inspiration to the men of our profession, 
whose very lives are a sermon on this text! 
“Be strong and play the man’’—this is our ap- 
peal to men the world over. It is the keynote 
of life insurance. 

Whether in high station or low, whether of 
royal blood or peasant stock, no man is exempt; 
each owes it to himself and to his fellows to 
play his part like a man. Noman who indulges 
himself in life’s luxuries only to let his family 
hunger for bread when he is gone can be said 
to have played the man, nor he who through 
willful neglect suffers himself to become a 
charge upon someone else in his old age. 

Contrast with these, if you will, that man who 
on the eve of an operation which he knew al- 
most to a certainty would be fatal, sent a last 
word of thanks to his insurance-agent friend 
who sometime before induced him to insure. 
With serene courage he wrote, “I cannot de- 
scribe to you the peace of mind this gives me, 
Hank. I don’t want to die, yet, somehow, I feel 
that if it pleases God to take me to-morrow, 
I shall have played my part like a man.” At 
peace with himself and the world, with a con- 
sciousness of duty done, he approached his 
grave “like one that draws the drapery of his 
couch about him, and lies down to pleasant 


dreams.’”’ No king, no emperor, with all his 
pomp and regal splendor, could be in any truer 
sense a man! 

We cannot all be kings and sovereigns, we 
cannot all sit in the seat of power, but as we 
listen this morning to the sweet strains of the 
Abbey choir we catch a new inspiration to ‘‘be 
strong and play the man.’’—Fidelity Mutual 
Bulletin. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF SALARIED 
MEN. 


According to the Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
the average income, expenditures and savings 
of salaried persons and professional men are as 
follows: 
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Thirty out of every one hundred save nothing. 
The figures of income and saving as given above 
for those who save, particularly in the case of 
physicians, clergymen and lawyers are un- 
doubtedly exaggerated. The man who saves as 
much as these men are credited with in the 
report is an exception. But accepting even 
these high figures the amount saved by the dif- 
ferent classes compels consideration. 

The cost of the essentials of life is practically 
the same for all, but consumes a much larger 
proportion of a small income than of a large. 
The cost of the comforts of life, which quickly 
become necessities, increase rapidly, so that the 
man of small salary is at a great disadvantage 
in laying a reasonable amount aside. 

Saving without method is never consistent 
owing to changing circumstances, and seldom 
attains the results expected. 

Not all the amounts credited to saving are 
retained; even with care the loss of a certain 
proportion is inevitable, and the less a man has 
the more risky the character of his investments. 

In the case of men whose families have been 
brought up to enjoy all the comforts of life, it 
would take many years of saving to build up a 
capital that would yield anywhere near the 
average of what they had been accustomed to 
expend, and the death of the head of the family 
would mean to people accustomed to this rate 
of expenditure great disaster. 

In many of these classes the possibility of 
saving an amount sufficent to return an income 
reasonably proportionate to their present ex- 
penditures is remote. 

Allowing every advantage, such as no loss in 
investment and consistent saving, the following 
statistics show the number of years required to 
accumulate at four per cent compound interest 
a capital which invested at four per cent would 
yield an income of one-half the present expen- 
diture: 
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And what about those who save less? 


The method by which a reasonable income for 
the families of these men can with certainty be 
secured is through insurance. There remains to 
them no other safe way of immediately build- 
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ing up protection, and the smaller the saving 
the more immediate and essential its need.— 
Travelers Agents Record. 


INSURANCE A SHOCK ABSORBER. 


If we step aside for a moment and look at the 
insurance business, we see that it is in reality 
the shock absorber of human misfortune. It is 
intended to ease us over the rough spots; in 
fact, to make life’s pathway less rocky than it 
would otherwise be. We say of life insurance 
that it is not a charitable institution, but it pre- 
vents to a large extent the need for such insti- 
tutions. It is founded on human sympathy and 
the fraternal regard which one man must feel 
for another if mankind is to be happy. Is there 
a reason why it should not grow and extend? 
Is there room for doubt that a man who engages 
in such a business in any capacity, whether in 
the office or the field, should feel a pride within 
him for having become an essential part of such 
a beneficent institution? I know of no business 
that bears a more intimate relation to the com- 
munity as a whole, nor which to-day is as likely 
to bring comfort at the particular time of great- 
est need. If this be true, it seems that as a 
business it performs a useful function and is 
bound to live and grow; that those who enter it 
will have an ever-widening field of interest and 
opportunity. I speak of this branch of the in- 
surance business because I know more about it 
than any other. With all due respect I must 
say that to my mind there is no other that quite 
equals it in the chance it gives to a man to do 
something worth while beyond the matter of 
making a living. I leave it to others to wax 
eloquent over other kinds of insurance; I know 
that much can be said for them, but for me the 
real red blood is to be found in life insurance. 

As long as the race exists and death continues 
to fall with a heavy hand upon the unprepared 
there will be something well worth doing in the 
world, and that is the writing of life insurance. 
So I would say to those who are about to choose 
a vocation in life: Be an insurance man of some 
kind, and a life insurance man if you possibly 
can. To those already started in the business I 
would say: Be better and more efficient men 
than you now are.—Robert Lynn Cox. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF ESTATES. 


Charles B. Spahr of Columbia University, 
since deceased, made an examination at one time 
of the records of the Surrogates of thirty-five 
counties in the State of New York, and pub- 
lished the results in The Outlook. The exam- 
ination covered a three-months’ period and in- 
cluded the counties of New York and Kings, the 
richest in the State. The results are remark- 
able as showing (1) how few people, compara- 
tively speaking, leave any estates at all; and 
(2) the low average value of estates. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the facts shown: 


(1) Out of 10,000 persons over twenty-five 
years of age dying during the quarter only 3351, 
or just about one-third, left any estates what- 
ever. Of those who were heads of families only 
one-half left any estate; the other half left 
nothing, not even a savings bank account. 

(2) Of the 3351 estates administered on only 
884—about twenty-seven per cent of all estates 
and nine per cent of all those dying—were worth 
over $5000. 

(3) Sixty-six per cent of all left no estates; 
twenty-five per cent of all left estates valued 
at under $5000, the average value of those below 
this amount being $1292. Less than nine per 
cent of all left estates valued at $5000 or. over. 


These investigations were made without refer- 
ence to life insurance, but they afford a power- 
ful argument for life insurance. They are the 
results of life—not its rosy-hued expectations. 
They warn men that if they would do better 
than the average man they must employ better 
methods than the average man. 

Most men who read these lines will handle 
considerable money each year during their 
lives. Whether they will leave an estate of 
$5000 or not will depend in most cases upon 
whether they have a life policy or not. Ask your 
prospect what he thinks about his own case.— 
New York Life Bulletin. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE UN- 
DERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





NINTH INSTALMENT. 





Look at Reason. 

Reason is the coronet of the intellect 
—the glory of the body. Allied with the 
will it dinstinguishes man from brute. 
Highly developed it sets one above his 
fellows, the admired and praised by all. 

Failure to reason well evinces a weak 
mentality, whatever other qualities are 
possessed. The inability to reason brings 
one to the home for the feeble-minded, 
where thousands more might well be 
confined. This function of the mind, 
like all others, grows stronger, keener, 
brighter, profounder by proper exercise, 
and by contact with better and greater 
thinkers develops skill. Thoughtful men 
love to lay their hostages at the feet of 
reason, for there they get satisfaction 
—there they determine the efficient or 
final cause. 

The faculty of reason is one of the 
slowest to develop, but is not confined 
or restricted. There is no limit beyond 
which it cannot go—no boundary line 
which says, “Thus far, but no farther.” 
It is interesting to study the relation of 
the will to reason and how often there 
is harmony of argument and action. A 
wise man wil] when his judgment says 
“Go ahead, for its stands to reason” — 
a fool] will not because his will and rea- 


* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See Tue Spectator for November 17, Decem- 
ber 15, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 
27, May 25 and June 22, 1911. 


son are at odds—“Oh, yes, I admit it, 
but I won't.” Whole volumes have been 
written on the philosophy of the reason- 
ing function of the human mind and its 
relations to the other faculties—but, it’s 
too dry. 

Well, now, life insurance is a direct 
and forceful appeal to reason—it is 
based on reason, it commends itself to 
reason. Here is the syllogism: major 
premise, “Death is certain;” minor pre- 
mise, “Jt is wise to provide for death,” 
conclusion, “Therefore, I will insure.” 
Sensible? Yes, indeed! Many wise men 
act because they reason in exactly this 
way, but there are many more who, for 
various excuses and alleged reasons, will 
not insure now, or in your company, if 
at all. The solicitor must overcome 
these many objections pleasantly, force- 
fully, conclusively, and it becomes a 
question of how well, how unanswer- 
ably, how convincingly he can reason. 

No two excuses are made with the 
same mental reservation, with the same 
force or for the same purpose. Some 
operate in harmony with a convinced 
reason—some do not. A_ superficial 
reason will convince one man—a more 
profound one is required for another. 
When the solicitor can get the ear of a 
thinking and reasonable man, it is up to 
him: 

1. To determine what his objection is 
—why not insure, why not in his com- 
pany, why not now? 

2. To show him the fallacy of his 
reasoning and the foolishness of his 
position. 

3. To lead him to see the correct view 
by a clear and winsome presentation of 
the whole matter. 

This is the cream of the solicitor’s 
work—the part in which he should find 
supremest joy. It means victory or de- 
feat. No business calls for quicker 


action, keener thought or greater versa- 
tility in reasoning. The fool who can- 
not see, the blunderer who cannot see 
until it is too late, better tackle another 
job. This is the field for the progress- 
ive, the ambitious, the man with “His 
wagon hitched to a star”—in this soil 
narrowmindedness withers and dies— 
here causes are sown and effects har- 
vested—here the ability to argue, to re- 
fute, to analyze, to construct, to lead, to 
confound, grows in rich profusion. 

All the argument is on the agent’s 
side; the knocker, the kicker, the objec- 
tor, hasn’t a single vantage point. A 
skillful solicitor by thrust and parry and 
turn will have no trouble to touch an 
exposed vulnerable point and soon place 
his opponent hors de combat. 

Hear this: “J have lots of money and 
do not need insurance.” Startle the 
agent? Guess not! An even dozen 
reasons why he does need insurance 
spring spontaneously to his fertile mind 
and in twenty words he has proved 
more than a match for Mr. Gotrox. 

Mr. Henpeck hesitates about insuring 
because the “Missus” objects. But, after 
a few minutes’ private conversation with 
our reasoning representative he insures 
on the ground that he would prefer a 
“Caudle” lecture afterwards, to the 
sharp, penetrating shaft of convincing 
argument, which made him feel like a 
silly fool just then. 

“No money in it for me,” says Mr. 
Skinflint. He’s easy!—but too close- 
fisted to spend a dollar until he has to; 
yet our efficient agent soon ties him up 
in a double bow knot, shows him his 
photograph after death, and he has to 
admit something he loathes or sign up. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand other 
people with new conditions, old theories, 
foolish objections, silly excuses, family 
entanglements, business connections, re- 
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ligious scruples, etc., etc., no two exactly 
alike, but each calling for a peculiar ex- 
ercise of this function, have to be met. 
Do you not see that the greatest of all 
mental faculties attains to most perfect 
development in this great business? 

An experience of twenty-five years 
leads me to conclude that more new 
business is secured among the large in- 
surers by use of this mental faculty 
than any other single quality a solicitor 
may possess. For this reason each one 
should do his best to reach that class of 
men whose intelligence and experience 
afford him the largest exercise and de- 
velopment along rational lines. “Come, 
let us reason together,” saith the Lord, 
in Isaiah. What a crown to place upon 
the brow of the mind’s most transcend- 
ent function! What a shibboleth for 
every aggressive solicitor to adopt! 





TRAINING OF SOLICITORS. 





Importance of the Subject—Points for 
Beginners. 





The general agent of one of the best-known 
life companies in the country advertised re- 
cently for agents, using the newspapers as a 
means of getting inquiries. In his appeal for 
men to undertake “the best paid hard work in 
the world,” he emphasized above all other 
things this fact: 

“We don’t give you a rate-book and send 
you out to write business; we give you a 
course in salesmanship that makes you a real 
solicitor before you start.” 

The results of the advertising campaign 
were good, and it may incidentally be said that 
many general agents are using advertising as 
a means of adding to their agency force. The 
main point, however, is that this general agent 
realized what has become one of the most 
pressing and immediate problems with which 
the manager of any agency has to deal—the 
training and development of his solicitors. 

It is enough to have a_ successful 
agency if one starts with a group of experi- 
enced men, who have been “talking” that com- 
pany for years, and the cumulative results of 
whose efforts are constantly being recorded. 
It is a somewhat different proposition, how- 
ever, oné starts out with a bunch of 
green youngsters, say, and is trying to estab- 
lish a company in a field in which it has not 
been active. The skill and resourcefulness of 
the general agent, upon whom the brunt of 
the battle rests, are then tested to the utmost, 
and the man who succeeds in building up an 
agency under those conditions is deserving of 
all the rewards which he is able to get. 

A good deal of emphasis has been laid re- 
cently upon the training school of the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
which has been held up as a model. Un- 
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doubtedly this company has made a great suc- 
cess, largely because it has unified its selling 
arguments. It has taken every argument 
which can be advanced in behalf of the cash 
register, and put it in the most effective form 
it is possible to devise. These arguments are 
then put in the hands of each salesman, who is 
instructed to learn them word for word. The 
result is that when a prospect is approached, 
whether it be in Baton Rouge or Kalamazoo, 
Los Angeles or Albany, he is met with the 
same broadside of strong selling arguments 
which have been proven by experience to be 
the most effective under those conditions. 


LisTING EFFECTIVE ARGUMENTS. 


In view of the success of the National Cash 
Register campaign the suggestion is heard oc- 
casionally that it would be a good idea for life 
insurance men to receive similar instruction. 
The arguments in favor of insurance, it is 
pointed out, could be put in a form which the 
best men in the business agree is most ef- 
fective. The reasons why one should purchase 
insurance would not be left to the individual 
handling of the agent, who sometimes mis- 
states minor points and often fails to stress 
major ones. These and other possibilities are 
outlined by those who have been impressed 
with the plan adopted by the cash register 
people. 

The idea seems a good one, but analysis 
suggests that it will not work out in practice. 
In the first place, the cash register is to all 
intents and purposes a single article. Im- 
provements are made occasionally on it, and 
new uses are now and then developed, but the 
mechanical structure remains the same and the 
same general function continues to be per- 
formed by it. Therefore, the selling argu- 
ments which fit one model of machine, in- 
tended for use in one kind of store, also fit 
other models which the salesman may be dis- 
posing of for use in an entirely different 
variety of store. In other words, the condi- 
tions under which the sales are made are, 
generally speaking, uniform. 

On the other hand, life insurance is infinite 
in its possibilities. The number of policies, 
each of which may be widely varied in accord- 
ance with the individual’s age, physical con- 
dition and purse, is tremendous, while the pos- 
sible variations in the conditions to be met are 
so great as to be overwhelming. In other 
words, it would be impossible to attempt to 
drill into the mind of an agent the argument 
which would be suitable for a man of twenty- 
five, who is to be sold a $1000 twenty-year 
endowment policy, and then vary the selling 
argument with each change in the age, amount 
of policy and kind of policy, which would have 
to be done in order to insure uniformity of 
argument by the salesmen. 

It would be like trying to work out the num- 
ber of possible combinations which could be 
provided for the lock of a safe. The number 
could be ascertained, but the mental and 
physical labor necessary to carry out the pro- 
cess is greater than the value of the result. 
Practically speaking, it would be impossible to 
standardize arguments for life insurance: so 
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that the agent could be certain of applying the 
best possible argument to each prospect whom 
he approaches. 


Not A MECHANICAL PROCESS. 


This is not to say that the suggestion made 
at the outset regarding the necessity for train- 
ing solicitors is at fault. The training is all 
the more essential because it is so obviously 
un-mechanical. Instead of dealing with a ma- 
chine which must perform a certain pre- 
arranged function, the agent is handling life 
insurance, a vital, moving force, changing as 
human life changes and develops, and adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of those who purchase 
it. Thus it must be considered in an entirely 
different light from a mechanical product the 
possibilities of which may be speedily ex- 
hausted. 

Each prospect is an individual case, to which 
must be adapted the exact form of insurance 
which best suits him. Inasmuch as no one 
can determine beforehand what that particu- 
lar kind of policy is, it is impossible to instruct 
the agent in the argument which should be 
used in presenting it. But the agent who 
studies his policy contracts, who knows just 
what he has to sell, and who is familiar with 
the cost of the insurance, can take advantage 
of his thorough knowledge when the time 
comes to put the question up to his prospect. 

He is called upon to analyze the conditions. 
If the man is young, has a comparatively small 
income and a family, it is necessary to use 
different arguments from those which are 
brought into play when the head of a manu- 
facturing establishment, whose family is pro- 
vided for, and who would be most interested 
in the investment side of insurance, is to be 
sold. The agent with the keenest perception, 
who is able to take facts of personality and 
surroundings and deduce from them truths 
concerning the individual conditions of the 
prospect, can most accurately present the form 
of insurance which will be most likely to 
appeal. 

It is much like the work of the tailor. He 
has the bolt of cloth, containing material for 
a score of suits. It could be worked up into 
a myriad different forms. The purchaser 
comes to the shop (a difference to be noted in 
comparison with the sale of life insurance) 
and is measured. The suit is cut to fit his 
individual measurements. Life insurance can 
be “cut’’ to fit the specific, characteristic and 
individual needs of the man who is buying it. 
It would be as nearly impossible to anticipate 
the kind of insurance which a prospect ought 
to have as it would be for the tailor to cut out 
the suit for the purchaser who had not been 
measured for it. 


Basic PRINCIPLES VITAL. 


The efforts of the general agent in training 
his men, then, must be spent along general 
lines. That is to say, basic principles rather 
than specific arguments must be considered 
unless specific cases are being discussed. The 
manager of a young agency which is making 
rapid progress has been in the habit for some 
time of writing out versions of certain prin- 
ciples of insurance which he has sent to men 
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in the field. He has varied this version to 
meet the mental equipment of the man to 
whom he has written, explaining the various 
points in the manner most likely to impress 
the mind of the agent, and therefore most 
likely to be retained and assimilated. 

The different policy contracts, some of which 
are not easily grasped by agents, especially 
those in the country districts, who do not 
come in personal contact with their superiors 
frequently, are explained in easily understood 
language, and the result is that the business 
which is turned into that agency is the best 
business that could have been written, always 
allowing for the personal equation and the 
natural inability to attain perfection. 

Probably the most valuable work which can 
be done by the manager of an agency in train- 
ing his men is to spend as much time as pos- 
sible with them. The morning and evening 
hours, when the men are preparing to leave 
the office or are coming in from their day’s 
work, offer good opportunities for informal 
discussions which may prove extremely valu- 
able. An agent may remark, casually, that 
he was “stumped” by the response of a pros- 
pect whom he had approached that day. 

“How should I have answered him?” he 
inquires of the general agent, who has seated 
himself informally among the solicitors. 


GETTING Various OPINIONS. 


As likely as not the manager turns the 
question to another of the agents, and gets an 
expression from each of them as to the man- 
ner in which the situation should have been 
met. By the time that the question has been 
threshed out, everybody has gotten a lot of 
good ideas, and no one is likely to fail when 
the same obstacle appears in his path. 

There is danger, however, in suggesting a 
certain response for a certain retort of the 
prospect. The conditions under which one 
reply would be effective may not hold when it 
is used again, and therefore a failure may be 
scored where a success resulted before. The 
daring method which “took” with this pros- 
pect may prove a rank failure with that. The 
only value which comes from repeating the 
experiences of agents in unusual cases is that 
the agent is thus taught that original and 
forceful methods are the best, and is en- 
couraged not to remain in the rut, but actually 
to adapt himself to the individual case as it 
arises. 

In the larger agencies it has been the rule 
for some time to train the younger men by 
sending them against the “old stagers,” who 
take the place of prospects. The novices at- 
tempt to “sell” certain types of policies, and 
the prospects use every possible argument by 
which they can logically remain unsold. When 
a new man scores a “beat” and overcomes the 
defense of his prospect, he knows that he is 
ready to go out in the field, for it isn’t prob- 
able that he will meet any more severe tests 
than are provided in the agency class room. 

In the average agency, particularly if it is a 
new one, and most of the men are just start- 
ing their work for the company, or possibly 
are just entering the business, the training 


period is a more strenuous one for the man- 
ager. The application of systematic efforts in 
educating the men both as to their own con- 
tracts and as to the general principles of life 
insurance, along with discussions of salesman- 
ship, which in the end means the study of 
human nature, is the only sure method of de- 
veloping successful solicitors from different 
beginners. 


SOUND LIFE INSURANCE AS 
PROPERTY.* 


By ALLEN B. LINCOLN. 


By sound life insurance I mean only that 
which is established and maintained by a true 
practice of the mutual system. By the nature 
of this contract, its prime motive makes for 
the lowest attainable net cost to each policy- 
holder rather than for stock dividends, and 
secures equal and dependable protection for 
the last man as well as the first, instead of 
cheap protection at first and total failure at the 
last. 

From the standpoint of protection only any 
man readily understands that if he pays but a 
few premiums on his policy and then dies there 
is large profit to his beneficiaries. But let the 
thoughtful man foliow along this line of the 
risk until he fully comprehends the fact that 
the insured must live until his annual (net 
cost) premium, compounded at a safe in- 
vestment rate (say five per cent) equals the 
face of his policy, before he can even begin to 
say that he might have done better with his 
money. 

For him who insures at any age between 
twenty-five and forty-five, the period thus pro- 
tected will carry him well beyond the best pro- 
ductive years of his active business life. He 
will then be old enough to quit taking chances 
on high per centums. He will realize that he 
has his principal safe in hand, and he will 
thank God, by the systematic obligations of 
sound life insurance, he has been saved from 
the fool ventures which most men who have 
no use for life insurance are sure to make! 

I assume that life insurance protection is a 
necessary factor in every transaction where 
human activity and the uncertainty of life are 
involved. The man who is not willing to pay 
the actual cost of protection for family and 
property against the accident of his death is 
leaving his own dearest interests without such 
protection. Such a man is not a reasonable 
being and has no place in this discussion. 

Assuming that protection is desired, and 
charging off as an expense the actual cost of 
carrying the insurance, it will invariably be 
found that, in a conservative mutual company, 
that portion of the annual (net cost) premium 
which exceeds the actual cost of protection, 
when compared with the cash maturity values, 
will prove to have been invested at a rate of 
profit better than the savings bank will yield, 
thus proving the modern contract a conserva- 
tive, safe investment as well as protection. 





a Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This article will be published in leaflet form 
for use as a canvassing document. 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. II 


In fact, there is nothing better for invest- 
ment outside of one’s own business than sound 
life insurance. Its results are dependable, for 
the mutual system shows no failures, and there 
can be no “run on the bank.” Even aside from 
the protection, the financial returns to those 
who live to mature their policies are better 
than the average, as experience abundantly 
shows. Nine out of ten men lose the money 
which they invest in enterprises outside of 
their own business. You may scarcely find a 
business man to-day who could not have 
owned a good-sized policy by the money which 
he has invested in fool ventures—not merely 
unfortunate, but in cases where a little com- 
mon-sense thought would have saved him 
from such loss. 

John Stuart Mill, the great English econo- 
mist, remarked in substance that we all de- 
sire to be well off, but few possess “the effec- 
tive desire of accumulation.” Sound life in- 
surance, in its later-day development, has 
proved a practical answer to Mill’s demand. 

Systematic premium paying does make “ef- 
fective,” to a greater degree than any other 
method, the universal desire for accumulation, 
because it provides an adequate human motive. 
Savings banks are good; so is careful real 
estate investment, so are conservative stocks 
and bonds; but none of these provides the 
broad security or certain results of the mutual 
contract, or carries an equal advantage of pro- 
tection, or provides the impelling motive 
which sound life insurance affords. 

Sound life insurance as property is unique 
in this, that if the insured die his beneficiaries 
acquire immediate possession of the full prop- 
erty bargained for; while in case of any other 
property on which partial or instalment pay- 
ments are made, death compels immediate ad- 
justment of the balance, or there is likely to be 
heavy sacrifice of values. 

The man who early in life awakens to the 
fact he will either live out his expectation of 
life or he won't, and therefore takes out a 
policy in sound life insurance, grasps firmly 
both horns of the dilemma, and strengthens 
his own chances of longevity by the comfort- 
ing knowledge of the certain security of the 
estate which he thus establishes. 

Let me give you a concrete illustration of such 
property on basis of a policy for $20,000. I 
say $20,000 as really a moderate amount of 
insurance which hundreds of business men 
could carry instead of the $5000 they do take, 
if only they should get a real appreciation of 
sound life insurance as property. 

The annual premium on a $20,000 policy on 
ordinary life basis at medium age thirty-five 
is about $536,* or with first dividend deducted 
about $440,* and premium steadily reduced by 
dividends each year. Using annual dividends 
to reduce premium,+ and thus maintaining the 
property at $20,000, such a policy could be car- 
ried for an investment of $35 to $40 per month. 

A business man who is meeting with any 
kind of growing success could put aside that 
much per month to own a $20,000 property if 
he would only think so and set out to do it. 

Many a man has loaded himself with more 
than that per month to own, in real estate or 
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stocks or bonds, properties worth not half as 
much, and he has failed to achieve the plan, 
because the particular properties to which he 
pinned his fortunes did not turn out well, were 
not as valuable as he thought, or lost values 
by changing circumstances, or went wrong 
somehow by the thousand and one things that 
happen in the course of years to particular 
pieces of property. 

Sound life insurance does not suffer from 
such fluctuations, for it represents a vast, con- 
servative aggregation of properties, and its in- 
surance and investment results are based on 
average human experience, which is practically 
constant, and so its values and increments may 
be depended upon. 

The man who buys the $20,000 policy and 
sets out to own it by a saving of $35 to $40 per 
month, and who thus really gets into his system 
“the effective desire of accumulation,’ and who 
will make the same determined effort to own 
the property that some men make to acquire 
real estate or stocks or bonds, such a man will 
soon wake up to the fact that, first of all, he 
has the $20.000 safely “cinched” for his family 
from the very outset, with advantageous in- 
come options which provide solid permanent 
investment for the principal; and, secondly, he 
will gradually discover that the guaranteed 
values in his policy will in a few years repre- 
sent for himself a far more solid and depend- 
able accumulation of assets and collateral than 
average investment experience affords. If he 
meets with misfortune and cannot continue 
paying premiums he is under no compulsion to 
go on, and he finds that he owns such part of 
the policy as he has paid for, may reduce the 
amount and carry forward such portion as he 
is able, taking full-paid fractional policy or 
cash value for the rest. His cash values, if 
taken, will be money that probably he would 
not otherwise have saved; and it will be found 
that there is no business venture of any sort 
that a man can go into, and fail in it or back 
out, with less loss than in sound life insurance 
that he cannot keep up.t But if he does go on, 
if he persists in his determination and his 
ability to hang to the policy until it is paid for, 
either as a full-paid, participating insurance 
addition to his estate, or maturing as endow- 
ment for his own later years, a $20,000 policy 
if it becomes a claim at any time would yield 
a permanent income to his immediate bene- 
ficiary of about $900* per annum, leaving prin- 
cipal intact for secondary beneficiaries, or 
same policy could be used to provide, in lieu 
of principal, an income for beneficiary varying 
from $1300* to $1500 per annum, according to 
age of beneficiary and options taken; or same 
policy maturing as endowment for the insured 
himself would provide similar income options 
for his own later years. 

For medium ages an investment of approxi- 
mately $1o00* (net premium) a year will buy 
a $50,000 property, or an investment of ap- 
proximately $2000 (net premium) a year will 
buy a $100,000 property of qualities precisely 
similar to the $20,000 policy described above 
with income options, etc. 

When one pays his first premium on a policy 
in a mutual life insurance company he becomes 


thereby an effective member of an institution 
which is the nearest approach to a practical 
and enduring “co-operative commonwealth” 
that human experience has yet developed. 

He secures immediate and constant protec- 
tion for his dearest interests. 

He is sure of his full share in the large 
savings arising from conservative manage- 
ment. 

His contract is backed by. many millions of 
solid assets, safely’ invested in the most sub- 
stantial and productive regions of this great. 
and growing country, and in which assets he 
owns at all times, under a plain specification 
of proportionate guaranteed values, his equi- 
table share as accumulation or collateral. The 
maturity values of his contract, whether ac- 
cruing by death or endowment, may, at his 
option, be turned into an income investment, 
free of all expense and from the perplexities 
of reinvestment, and to-day actually yielding 
an income better than many high-grade bonds 
—an absolutely dependable, permanent security 
and support for his beneficiaries or for his own 
later years. 

These are the features of sound life insur- 
ance as property, which are more and more 
appreciated to-day by men who look into the 
matter. Under the complex conditions of 
modern life there is no safer, surer way to es- 
tablish or build up a solid, permanent, produc- 
tive estate for your beneficiary if you die, for 
your own later years if you live, and surely 
you will do one or the other! 





*The figures here given are not exact, but 
approximate, and used for illustration only; but 
they are based on actual experience in the more 
conservative companies. 

+ As a matter of fact, there is no real loss in 
surrendering a mutual policy, as the difference 
between the cash value and the total net cost 
is the actual cost of carrying the protection, and 
proves out a much cheaper rate than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

tI suggest net premiums for illustration only. 
Personally I believe it better in any mutual 
policy to pay full annual premiums and use 
dividends (a) to fall back upon in emergent 
need, meanwhile (b) increasing the guaranteed 
values and (c) hastening the maturity of the 
policy as full-paid or endowment. 


This article will be published in leaflet 
form for use as a canvassing document. 
For scale of prices address The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 


THE EXPECTANCY OF DEATH OR 
DISABILITY. 
By Luctus McApaAm, Actuary. 

While making some computations in con- 
nection with the adjusted table of lives, deaths 
and disabilities published by Franklin B. Mead 
in the Transactions of the Actuarial Society 
of America, May 19 and 20, 1910, it occurred 
to me that an interesting table might be 
formed from the figures given, in the same 
manner as the ordinary table known as the 
expectation of life. 

In the total disability tables the column Ix** 
represents only active lives, being depleted 
each year not only by deaths but also by the 
total disabilities occurring in addition thereto. 

A table formed from that column in the 


* 
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same manner as the expectation of life from 
column Ix in the ordinary mortality tables 
would, therefore, show the time when persons 
at any age might, on the average, be expected 
either to die or to become totally disabled and 
cease to be active lives. 

I have computed such a table from Mr. 
Mead’s figures, with a slight correction found 
to be necessary at and after age sixty-nine. 

The “comparative table’ annexed to this 
article shows in parallel columns the expecta- 
tion of life according to the American Ex- 
perience Table (the name being changed to 
“expectancy of death only”), and the “ex- 
pectancy of death or total disability” given in 
years and decimals. 

Thus at age thirty-five the expectancy of 
death only is 31.78 years, while the expectancy 
of either death or total disability is 28.46 
years. 

An examination of the columns will show 
that the difference between the two ex- 
pectancies runs from three to four years 
throughout the table down to age eighty, 
when all are either dead or disabled. 

The argument to a man aged thirty-five 
would be this: “The mortality and disability 
tables show that you are likely to die in 
thirty-one years, and to become totally dis- 
abled in twenty-eight years. Why not take an 
endowment policy which will mature at or 
before that time? You would thereby protect 
not only your family in case of death, but also 
yourself in case of disablement.” 

The argument is even more direct for a total 
disability clause in connection with other 
forms of life or health insurance. Of course, 
this new table cannot be used for computa- 
tions of premiums any more than the expecta- 
tion of life in life insurance, except for rough 
approximations : 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


EXxpPecTANCY OF DEATH ONLY, AND ExpEcTANcy OF DEATH 
or ToTaL DiIsABILITy, ACCORDING TO THE AMERICAN-Mac- 
CABEES EXPERIENCE 


























Expect- Expect- 
Expect- ancy Expect- ancy 
ancy of Death or ancy of jof Death or 
AcE. |Death only| — Total AcE. |Death only} — Total 
Years. Disability Years. Disability 
Years. Years, 
42.20 | 39.20 |! 50...) 20.91 | 47 
| 41.53 38.51 || 51.../ 20.20 | wie 
92....| 40.85 37.82 || 52... 19.49 15.61 
93....| 40.17 37.12 || 53...| 18.79 14°85 
24....\ 39.49 36.41 || 54...| 18.09 14.10 
25 38.81 35.71 || 55...| 17.40 13.36 
26 38.12 35.00 || 56 16.72 12 62 
27 37.43 34.29 57 16.05 11.89 
28 36.73 | 33.57 || 58...) 15.39 | 11.16 
29 36.03 32.85 59 14.74 | 10.45 
30 35.33 32.13 60 14.10 | 9.75 
31 | 34.63 31.40 61 13.47 9.05 
92....| 38.92 30.67 62 12.86 | 8.37 
33 | 33.21 29.94 63 12.26 | 7.69 
34 | 32.50 29.20 64 11.67 | 7.03 
35 | $1.78 28.46 65 11.10 6.39 
36 | 31.07 27.72 66 10.54 5.77 
37 30.35 26.98 67 10.00 5.17 
38 | 29.62 26.23 68 9.47 4.62 
39 28.90 25.48 69 8.97 4.10 
40 28.18 24.73 || 7 8.48 | 3.62 
41 27.45 23.97 71 8.00 3.19 
42 | 26.72 23.23 72 7.55 | 2.80 
43 26.00 22.46 73 14k 4 2.45 
44 | 26.27 21.70 74 6.68 | 2.09 
| | 

45 | 24.54 20.94 75 6.27 1.74 
46 | 23.81 20.18 76 5.88 | 1.34 
47....| 23.08 19.41 || 77 5.49 | 1.12 
48 | 22.36 18.65 78 5.11 | 1.10 
49 ; 21.63 17.88 79 4.74 | 0.80 
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THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT IN 
SOLICITING. 


Perhaps, at first blush, it would not seem 
logical that the sort of man who would be a 
good musician would be able to sell life in- 
surance; yet it happens to be a fact that within 
the past year a leading agency in a Western 
city has added to the list of its solicitors a man 
who is noted all over that section for his 
excellent singing and whose name is a 
familiar one to concert-goers and musicians 
generally in the city in which he lives. 

Carrying the idea a little further, one would 
think that the “artistic temperament” which 
would tend to make the man an effective 
singer, would, by the same token, render him 
useless in the life underwriting field. With 
the emphasis that is laid to-day upon the 
value of system, upon the necessity for con- 
stant, carefully applied business methods on 
the part of the agent who is soliciting the 
business, one would reach the conclusion that 
the artist, with what is generally regarded as 
the typical heedlessness of those of that class 
with regard to the straight rules of commercial 
life, would be practically useless in the agency 
room. 

But it has not worked out that way. The 
singer has shown that he can write business, 
and while being a comparative newcomer he 
has not been setting any new records, or, to 
use his language, “making the river run up 
stream,” he has, nevertheless, succeeded in 
doing an excellent amount of business for a 
beginner, and has shown conclusively that he 
has the makings of a successful life insurance 
man. He says that he will succeed in the 
business, and the manager of the agency with 
which he is now connected believes that he 
will. 

So we are up against the question: ‘Does 
the artist necessarily develop traits which are 
at variance with the principles of good busi- 
ness ?” 

The answer in the case of this individual is 
-mphatically no! He asserts, and with ap- 
yarent logic, that the thing which makes him 
a good singer will make him a good insurance 
man. 

“When I get up before an audience,” he said, 
recently, “I must give them something of 
nyself. I must impart to them the same senti- 


ment and feeling which the composer of the 
song had when he wrote it. In order to do 
this I must feel it absolutely, and must repro- 
duce the impressions of the creator of the 
melody. 

“Sometimes I leave the platform knowing 
that I have not been able to respond to the 
mood of the writer of the song, and knowing 
equally well that the audience has failed to 
respond to me. At other times my reproduc- 
tion of the color and sentiment of the song 
is good; I feel it, my audience catches hold, 
and I receive the enthusiastic applause which 
tells that I have made a ‘hit.’ 

“The difference is easy to see, yet hard to 
analyze. I am convinced that it is simply a 
matter of the human instrument being in good 
or bad condition with reference to the song 
that is to be sung or the composition which 
is to be played. To use a French expression, 
the artist must be en rapporte with his com- 
poser on the one hand and with his audience 
on the other. They must mentally touch 
hands. Their mental vibrations, to use a 
figure which has become popular with the study 
of telepathy and mental therapeutics, must 
coincide. 


IMPARTING ENTHUSIASM. 

“Applying this proposition to the insurance 
business, in which I am now engaged, I am 
firmly of the belief that the power which 
causes the audience to encore me is the same 
or closely kin to that which causes my pros- 
pect to sign his name on the dotted line. I 
must impart something in each case. I must 
feel an enthusiasm, and make those before me 
feel it before I can succeed with an audience 
in a concert hall or a business man in his 
office. You can call it artistic temperament or 
nervous energy or whatever you will, but that 
something must be in action in order to pro- 
duce results.” 

An agent with whom the musician discussed 
the question one day agreed with him when he 
propounded this theory. 

“TI believe you’re right,” he said. “Now and 
then I go out on the street feeling that I 
haven't the ability to cope with an adversary. 
I attempt to solicit a prospect, and before I 
am fairly launched in my argument I see that 
he is not inclined to hear me. I say attempt to 
solicit, because when I am in that condition I 


cannot really solicit a man for life insurance. 
On days like that it is time and effort thrown 
away for me to attempt to write business. 

“On other occasions, however, I go out of 
the office brimful of enthusiasm. I know my 
proposition is right, I feel that the men I am 
to see owe it to themselves to purchase the in- 
surance protection, and I write applications 
which under the conditions I spoke of before 
would have been entirely out of the question. 
I have never regarded myself as being artistic, 
and yet there may be such a thing as the artist’s 
nature in all of us.” 

And probably he is right. The great 
geniuses of to-day, before whom a myriad of 
possibilities for action are displayed, do not 
necessarily go into art to find expression for 
the creative impulse which they possess. The 
great minds of the day are to be found in 
business, and just as much so may the great 
artists be found doing big things in the com- 
mercial world. The man who conceives a rail- 
road, and sees a vision of a transportation line 
developing a territory which before has been 
a bare waste, profitless to nobody, is an artist, 
because he has the creative imagination which 
distinguishes the artist from his fellows. 


TURNING VISIONS INTO REALITIES. 


The same impulse which causes the artist to 
see the beautiful figure in the solid block of 
marble, or to project a dramatic scene upon a 
blank canvas, is required on the part of the 
business man who brings into being a new 
enterprise which is worth while and which has 
in it possibilities of good. 

In the life insurance field, to make the ap- 
plication concrete, the solicitor who has im- 
agination enough to make the man whom he 
is trying to insure, realize what would happen 
should his family be left desolate, is as pow- 
erful a painter as one of the old masters, for 
he has created a mental image which may not 
be effaced. It is necessary to make the pros- 
pect reproduce the conception which the agent 
already has, and in order to do this one’s finest 
artistic sensibilities may be called into play. 

This suggests the fact that the man with the 
artistic nature is naturally most likely to use 
to advantage what might be called the human 
interest side of the life underwriter’s argu- 
ment. He would deal rather with the benefits 
to be derived from insurance, the putting away 
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of want and suffering from the family of the 
insured after he is taken by death, and the 
comforting knowledge which is held by the 
man who knows that no matter what happens 
his wife and babies are taken care of. 

And, after all, these are the arguments which 
sell. most of the life insurance. A big volume 
of business is being written for investment 
purposes and to protect the interests of cor- 
porations; yet it will probably always be true 
that the principal part of the business put on 
the books of the life companies will be placed 
there because men have had visions of what 
would happen to their families if they were to 
die without having made provision for them. 
This is a fundamental argument, and it is 
necessary for the agent, be he artistic or other- 
wise, to hold on to the fundamentals. 

“1 don’t know much about the technical side 
of insurance,” said the musically-inclined 
agent referred to, “and it’s doubtful if I shall 
ever be thoroughly informed about that. I 
know the chief points regarding the various 
contracts, and I can suggest the sort of policy 
which in my opinion suits the needs of the 
man I am soliciting; yet I do not rely upon 
figures and dry facts to sell the policies, but 
put before the men I am soliciting, in as force- 
ful and imaginative a way as I can, the need 
which every man with any one dependent upon 
him has for insurance, suggesting, without 
actually painting the picture, what might be 
the result of improvidence on their part in a 
matter which ‘so nearly concerns those de- 
pendent upon them.” 

Assuming that there is such a thing as artis- 
tic temperament to be found in the agent, 
perhaps it would be well to take this into 
account in dealing with the men on the street 
who are soliciting the prospects and writing 
the business. It is well always to emphasize 
the desirability of having certain hours for 
doing certain things; for carefully recording 
lists of prospects, and keeping in touch with 
them so as to take advantage of any change in 
the situation which would put them in the 
market, and, in short, keeping an eye ever on 
the possibilities for writing business. At the 
same time, however, it is likely that the indi- 
vidual temperament should be taken into con- 
sideration, and that the man who really is not 
of the “plugger” type should not be urged to 
“hustle” for business when his mentality is 
not properly attuned for the job. 


EveryBopy IS DIFFERENT. 


A well-known manager who believes in 
taking the personal equation into account, 
although he probably would not concede that 
any of his agents were afflicted with the artis- 
tic impulse, said not long ago that it is easy to 
forget sometimes that everybody is different 
from everybody else. 

“Take Smith over there, for instance,” he 


said. “That fellow is a regular glutton for 
work. He never knows when he’s done 
enough. He refuses to be discouraged, yet he 


is seldom elated. But he hammers along, he 
sees his prospects, he knows his business, and 
he turns in a steady, average amount every 
month. He is one of the reliable boys of the 


agency whom it’s never necessary to urge on 
to better efforts. He’s doing his best, and I 
know it. 

“Then there’s Bradford—erratic, brilliant, 
moody. The loss of an application that he’s 
put hard work on is enough to make him 
downcast for a week. I have to handle him 
with gloves. When he is down in the mouth 
over something of this kind, it’s necessary to 
humor him, suggest new prospects to him, tell 
him he’s the best man in the agency, and men- 
tally pat him on the back until his self-esteem 
is restored. Then he gradually works up 
enthusiasm again and goes out and gets busi- 
ness like a house afire. 

“Then we have other fellows, average types, 
of varying temperaments between those I have 
indicated. They’re all individuals, though, and 
it’s impossible to list them in a book under 
headings and classifications and forget all about 
them. I study my men, I try to learn their 
foibles and weaknesses as well as their strong 
points, and I encourage, suggest or rebuke, 
depending entirely on the character of the indi- 
vidual agent with whom I’m dealing.” 

It may be that it is the exceptional agent 
who-has in him what has been referred to as 
artistic temperament. Yet it seems likely that 
the agent with this spark of genius has greater 
capabilities than the phlegmatic old work- 
horse who can be counted on to go a certain 
distance—and no more. The extraordinary 
achievements are made by men of imagination 
and force, who can plan, conceive and do. 
They must be able to dream and then put their 
vision into execution. If this is art well and 
good; but whatever it is cultivate it, develop 
it, pamper it if you will—but use it. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY. 


Many women, thrown upon their own re- 
sources by the death of their husbands, are 
driven to tasks beyond their strength and re- 
duced to the barest necessities of life; many 
children are obliged to leave school and go into 
factories and stores; and all for lack of a proper 
provision, such as is afforded by the monthly 
income policy. 

The monthly income policy stands alone in the 
ability to provide in case of death of the insured 
a guaranteed and regular income which cannot 
be diverted from the purpose for which the 
policy was taken out. No other method of sav- 
ing can guarantee an equal amount of income. 

Let us reiterate a few of its salient features: 

It cannot be diminished or lost by the inex- 
perience of the beneficiary, the advice of unwise 
friends, or the folly or misconduct of others. 

It cannot be diminished by taxes, administra- 
tors’ charges, probate or attorneys’ fees. 

A trust company charges five per cent of the 
income of a trust fund for the expenses of ad- 
ministration, and is not responsible for any losses 
incurred in investments made in conformity 
to the law. The life insurance company acts as 
a trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 

The income is paid regularly on a specified 
date in a manner which experience has proved 
the most economical and helpful to the bene- 
ficiary. 

The cost to the insured spread out through a 
long term of years, and the payments by the 
company in instalments result in a very large 
return in comparison with the cost. The results 
are, of course, only possible from the fact that 
interest is earned on the premiums, and the 
policy is paid in instalments, factors which ac- 
centuate the value of the policy to the insured in 
convenience, benefit and protection. 

A policy which can accomplish so thoroughly 
its purpose of protection speaks for~ itself.— 
Travelers Record. 


LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 
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A RECIPE FOR SUCCESS. 


In the life insurance business the measure o 
a man’s success is the amount of insuran 
which he places honestly! You—a life insuran 
man—want to make a success of your life! 

As a life insurance man your only source « 
income is the commission on the policies you 
place. 

You can’t write life insurance unless you first 
convince your prospect that he needs the pro- 
tection. You’ve got to convince him! 

The only way that you can secure prospec's 
for life insurance is through personal inter- 
views, and the only way that you can secure 
personal interviews is by going to see people—- 
by making calls! 

The more calls you make the more interviews 
you’ll have, the more business you’ll write, the 
more money you’ll make and the greater success 
you’ll make of your life! 

Go after the business, then—the woods are full 
of prospects! If you believe in yourself, in life 
insurance, and in your company, you’re sure to 
get results! 

The only question that has to be answered is 
just this: ‘“‘How can I convince my prospects?” 
and I’ll answer that question for you! 

Sincerity, earnestness, frankness and sim- 
plicity, coupled with a knowledge of your busi- 
ness and a belief in the importance of your work, 
will convince your prospect—will bring you suc- 
cess!—Robert J. Mix. 
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COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE REPORTS. 

At the present time 240 life insurance com- 
panies are licensed to operate in the United 
States by one or more Insurance Departments, 
exclusive of seven foreign organizations. In 
the first seven months of 1911 no less than 
twenty-seven mew companies have been 
licensed, with the prospect that several more 
will start active operations before the close of 
the year. This will make a new record of 
gains in the number operating. At the close 
of 19c0 there were but seventy-six companies 
in existence, while ten years later the number 
had increased to 214, more than one hundred 
of which are less than five years old. 

These companies are organized under the 
laws of forty-five States, and as they do not 
all operate in any one State the complete re- 
ports of their financial standing and business 
are scattered through more than thirty official 
State reports. Competition in the life in- 
surance has been materially enhanced by this 
great influx of new companies, and it is 
therefore a necessity for every agent to possess 
some unbiased document giving the latest 
official figures of all the companies in business. 

The only document covering in minute detail 
the figures of all the life insurance companies 
is The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports, the twenty-third annual edition of 
which has just been issued by The Spectator 
Company. This work presents a full and 
complete analysis of the statements of the 214 
life insurance companies which made reports 
to the various Insurance Departments for the 
year 1910. All the essential figures entering 
into the voluminous annual reports of this 
large number of companies are carefully com- 
piled and arranged in order of magnitude in a 
series of forty-three exhibits, while in a num- 
ber of the tables percentages are given and 
the rank of the companies also determined by 
them. To the busy agent the work will prove 
of incalculable value as a time saver, for it 
gives him within one set of covers a mass of 
information which otherwise he would have to 
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dig out of many official reports: At the same 
time it presents the data in most convenient 
form for instant comparison, either with any 
other company or with the preceding year. 


The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 


Reports makes a book of over 200 pages, is 
handsomely printed from new and clear type, 
is bound in fléxible leather, and sells at $2.00 
per copy. Ail orders addressed to The Specta- 
tor Company, 135 William street, New York, 
will be promptly filled, and no life agent should 
be without a copy of this invaluable statistical 
publication. 


The tabulation given herewith is taken from 


this work, and shows the aggregate transac- 
tions of the 198 ordinary and sixteen industrial 
life insurance companies of the United States 
which made reports for the year I9gI0. 


HOLDING BIG PRODUCERS. 
By A WEsTERN AGENT. 

It is a conservative statement to make that 
during the last twenty years. general agents 
with whom I am acquainted have lost fifty big 
producers. Sometimes the producers have ac- 
cepted offers of general agencies from other 


Being the Aggregates of the Financial Standing’ and Business for 1gro of the Ordinary and Industrial 


Companies of the United States. 
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a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts have 
been included in these aggregates. 
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companies, and again they have become dis- 
satisfied with their situations and have organ- 
ized companies for themselves. At least one 
hundred men now acting as officials of new 
companies but a few years ago were working 
as successful producers under general agents. 
In my home State there must be scores of 
company officials who were once solicitors. 
Of course, the new companies and general 
agencies have not always flourished. The 
president of a company that reports but a mil- 
lion a year is not actually a more tremendous 
figure than the general agent who reports a 
million or the personal producer who reports 
a million; but there is something about the 
idea of being president of a company which 
tempts men, and some presidents undoubtedly 
earn more money than many general agents 
and star writers earn. A general agent re- 
ceives a higher commission than a high-grade 
special usually receives, and this fact not only 
makes the successful producer restless but 
keeps his general agent on edge. 

Here is a star writer who reports something 
like $500,000 a year. In 1910 he reported not 
far from $20,000 in premiums, and his personal 
work surpassed the records of nearly twenty- 
five general agencies of the company which 
employs him. To give a fuller view of the 
Situation, nearly one-fourth of the general 
agencies of a large company reported less busi- 
ness in 1910 than one personal writer did. 

Such a record will make almost any solicitor 
chesty. It is not likely that the man who is 
bigger than a very considerable bunch of gen- 
eral agents will continue as a special for the 
remainder of his life. Granted that he runs 
a risk of making a change. He may not be 
fitted as an organizer or executive, and deplore 
as we may the average man’s tendency to 
grasp for millions before he has demonstrated 
that he can earn thousands, if they have made 
good records some one will make them 
propositions. 

What is to become of the star writers who 
have reached the limit of compensation as per- 
sonal producers and yet have no prospect be- 
fore them of succeeding to general agencies 
for the companies which have developed them? 
Must their companies and general agents lose 
them? Must general agents forever face the 
prospect of losing good men as soon as they 
reach the point of real efficiency? Must agency 
organizations forever remain unstable? Let 
us look into the situation with the help of 
some figures. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION BY PRODUCERS. 


On looking over a form of renewal contract 
which does not differ widely from the average, 
it appears that sub-agents are divided into ten 
classes, and are compensated according to the 
amount they report, the amounts ranging from 
$20,000 to $100,000 a year, inclusive. For 
agents who report above $100,000 a year there 
is no provision for an increase in compen- 
sation. Of course, when we begin to consider 
the classes of agents that produce more than 
$1c0,0co a year we must deal with small quan- 
tities, but if a graded scale of commissions is 
necessary for those who report $100,coo a year 
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and downward, it would seem that a graded 
scale of commissions would be necessary for 
those who report $100,000 a year and upwards. 
If the agent who reports $100,000 a year is 
entitled to greater compensation than the 
agent who reports $20,000 a year, is not the 
agent who reports $500,000 a year entitled to 
greater compensation than the agent who re- 
ports $100,000? 

Let us make a comparison in detail. Assume 
that the agent who reports $100,000 a year 
writes the same class of business as the agent 
who reports $500,000. His premiums corre- 
spond exactly to the premiums of the $500,000 
agent. This is not a perfectly fair comparison. 
Big producers oftener write high premiums 
than moderate producers. One star writer 
not long ago wrote a $100,000 application and 
collected a $6000 premium. However, we will 
assume that the premiums on the $100,000-a- 
year-agent’s business total $4000, and that the 
$500,000-a-year-agent’s total $20,000, or four 
times as much. We will, while comparing re- 
newals, assume that there are no lapses or 
deaths to reduce the income of either agent. 
From the work of the $100,000 producer the 
general agent would derive an income of $100, 
or 2% per cent. From the work of the $500,000 
producer he would derive $500 a year at 21%4 
per cent. The $100,000 producer would re- 
ceive a renewal of 5 per cent, or $200, and the 
$500,000 producer would receive $1000, or 5 
per cent. The big producer does not receive 
a higher rate of compensation than the $100,- 
000 producer. He simply works harder. So 
far as the per cent or number of renewals are 
concerned he has absolutely no inducement to 
report more than $100,000 a year. To carry 
the comparison a step futher let us assume 
that a general agent offered the following re- 
vised scale of renewal commissions: 


AN INCREASING COMMISSION SCALE. 


On first $100,000 agent receives nine re- 
newals at 5 per cent. 

On second $100,000 agent receives nine 
renewals at 5'% per cent. 

On third $100,000 agent receives nine re- 
newals at 6 per cent. 

On fourth $100,000 agent receives nine re- 
newals at 6% per cent. 

On fifth $100,000 agent receives nine re- 
newals at 7 per cent. 

On amounts above $500,000 agent to receive 
maximum renewal paid by the company, less 
collection charges. 

Under this arrangement if an agent re- 
ported $500,000 a year, with premiums aggre- 
gating $20,000, his renewals, expressed in dol- 
lars, would be as follows: 

On first $100,000 renewals at rate of $200 
a year. 

On second $100,000 renewals at rate of $220 
a year. 

On third $100,000 renewals at rate of $240 
a year. 

On fourth $100,000 renewals at rate of $260 
a year. 

On fifth $100,000 renewals at rate of $280 
a year. 

As compared with the present form of con- 


tract, the agent who worked under this re- 
vised scale of renewal ‘commissions would re- 
ceive $1200 a year for an annual production of 
$500,000 as against $1000 a year. The general 
agent would receive $300 a year as against 
$500. 

If a general agency were composed of but 
one agent, and the business of but a single year 
was considered, $500 would seem to be as little 
as a general agent could be expected to be 
satisfied with. But looking over the United 
States as a whole it will be found that hun- 
dreds of general agencies report business run- 
ning up into the millions. One general agency 
has over $100,000,000 on the books, and the 
premiums must aggregate at least $4,000,000 
annually. At two and one-half per cent the 
income of this agency is $100,000. 

Again, under the new scale, and assuming 
that all the business remained in force, on a 
new business of $500,000 a year the general 
agent would, in the ninth year, receive some- 
thing like $2700 a year on the work of a single 
agent. As I have been in the life insurance 
pusiness for twenty years, and know a lot of 
men who have been writing big business for 
ten years, the time does not appear long. Al- 
lowing for deaths and lapses, under the new 
scale, a general agent might look forward to 
something like $2000 a year on a single big 
producer. Surely this would not be a bad 
profit to reap from the work of one man. 

Under the arrangement here proposed it is 
not likely that the general agent would be- 
come bankrupt. A number of general agencies 
are reporting from $80,000 to $100,000 a year 
in premiums. A renewal of two and one-half 
per cent on this amount would mean an in- 
crease of from $2000 to $2500 a year. If the 
profits remained exactly at this figure the 
agency would in ten years pay a renewal in- 
come of $18,000. “Actually much of the busi- 
ness in these agencies pays five and seven and 
one-half per cent, so that the income is in- 
creasing at the rate of from $3000 to $5000 a 
year. In ten years the income of an agency 
that reports $100,000 in premiums a year will 
range from $30,000 to $50,000 a year. If there 
were a $500,000 producer in such an agency 
the concession suggested would, at the end of 
ten years, result in a reduction of the agency’s 
income of something like $2000 a vear. Under 
some circumstances this would seem a tremen- 
dous sum, but $2000 a vear would not make 
any serious inroads on $50,000. 


THE AceNncy Losses. 

Under the form of organization with which 
I am familiar, the general agent assumes com- 
plete responsibility and bears all losses. The 
company does not share any of the burdens. 
The general agent, therefore, figures that he 
must recover from the successful agents what 
he loses on the failures. Theoretically this is 
not objectionable. All business men lose and 
recover their losses somewhere. But in most 
businesses the recoveries are stealthy, and are 
distributed over such a wide area that those 
who pay the losses are practically not aware of 
it. Doubtless all of us are annually contribut- 
ing something to the support of dead beats, 
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but our contributions are so indirect that we 
cannot file a protest at any point. But the 
agent who reports $500,000 a year, in most 
cases, knows that his general agent is unable 
to render him a service which he cannot 
render himself. If he produces $500,000 a 
year it is almost necessary for him to have an 
office. To keep his affairs straight with the 
company and the general agency and look 
after the interests of his policyholders, he is 
practically compelled to employ a bookkeeper 
and stenographer. Any big producer must 
more or less duplicate the machinery of his 
general agent, whether he wishes to or not, 
so that the agent who can report half a million 
a year under an arrangement which permits 
his general agent to receive a renewal of two 
and one-half per cent on the business receives 
practically no service for it. At least this is 
the way that most large producers feel about 
it. This is not to be construed as holding 
them up as a class of downtrodden philan- 
thropists nor as attacking general agents as 
oppressors. It is simply presenting the point 
of view of big producers. Many of them, 
while they usually acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to their general agents for training and 
financial experience at critical periods, are uni- 
form in declaring that when once they have 
entered the successful class they are no longer 
in a position to be helped by a general agency. 
They frequently substantiate their assertions 
by going with other companies and becoming 
successful general agents. 

Again, it would certainly be wise to find 
some method of holding exceptional men. A 
splendid personal writer who was nearly ten 
years in developing his ability, had scarcely 
graduated into the class of desirable agents 
before he was snapped up by a company that 
is willing to pay the highest price for good 
men, and he has stated that, at the critical 
moment, a few comparatively trifling conces- 
sions would have retained him for the com- 
pany which had developed him. 

The revised scale of commissions here pro- 
posed is merely a suggestion and might easily 
be improved upon. The general agent who 
adopted it might require the agent to forfeit 
all of his renewals in the event of his going 
with another company. But, in any event, it 
would: seem that something ought to be done 
to hold those rare men who will sooner or later 
be desired by all companies. 


The Rough Sea Produces the Smooth 
Pebble. 


Every young agent should realize that un- 
pleasant experiences are the teachers of meth- 
ods, manners and knowledge. Take them per- 
sonally for what they are worth and as teachers 
of what to avoid. 

There is humor in unpleasant experiences if 
you only have the grace to know it. Look upon 
every disagreeable encounter you may have in 
the light of developing your business talents 
and knowledge of men. One unpleasant experi- 
ence if you take it as it should be taken is worth 
one hundred pleasant things. 

When a man has attained the saving grace of 
humor he is on the way to become a great man 
because he has attained a true appreciation of 
the relative importance of things as they exist 
in himself and among others. His judgment 
ceases to be warped by trivialities—Travelers 
Record. 
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PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE OFFERS 
A FINE FIELD FOR THE 
FUTURE. 


Without question the growth of the business 
or corporation form of insurance has been 
the great feature of life underwriting within 
recent years. The advantages of joint pro- 
tection have been so numerous, and the value 
of this special form of protection has been so 
forcefully presented by the “live wires” who 
have pushed this particular kind of insurance, 
that already a tremendous sentiment in its 
favor has been created. 

A prominent general agent in one of the 
Western States is authority for the statement, 
made recently in conversation with a repre- 
sentative of Tue Spectator, that within five 
years ninety per cent of the life insurance 
written will be corporation or partnership in- 
surance. 

“The proposition is irresistible,” he said. 
“T have been confining my own personal ef- 
forts to creating business of this kind during 
1911, and the results have been most surpris- 
ing. I have found that the keen business men 
whom I have approached have enthused over 
the idea as they would not do over the ordi- 
nary form of personal insurance, and I have 
written larger policies than ever before in my 
career. This will certainly constitute the 
major portion of the business handled through 
this agency, and I am convinced that the pro- 
portion will become larger all the time. 

“To prove to you that I believe in insurance 
of this form I have had the life of the cashier 
of this agency insured for $5000. I regard him 
as an asset of this business, because he knows 
the details of it as nobody else does. His 
death would mean not only a great personal 
loss, but also would cost much in time and 
money. I have had the policy on his life 
written so that in the event of his death the 
proceeds will go to the agency. If he lives 
the proceeds of the policy, written on the en- 
lowment basis, are to be paid to him.” 


THE UNDERWRITERS’ OPPORTUNITY OF 
To-Morrow. 

This particular underwriter believes that the 
ime is coming when practically all of the busi- 
ness written by the companies, going still 
‘urther, will. be joint policies. Family insur- 


ance, to his mind, will be the next develop- 
ment, so that the agent may not only insure 
the lives of husband and wife but also include 
in his policy the children above the ages of fif- 
teen. The cost of a joint policy of this kind 
would be relatively small, and the arguments 
which could be made in its favor would be so 
overwhelmingly strong that business could be 
enormously increased. At least that is the 
opinion of the agent who made the suggestion. 

“Life insurance,” he said, “has been moving 
along narrow highways. It has been growing, 
and has been handling a large portion of the 
wealth of the country, it is true, so that there 
has been no pressing need of the extension of 
its methods. But the application of the joint 
policy idea to business has been so successful 
and so amazingly prolific of new business that 
the point is demonstrated that we are just be- 
ginning to realize the possibilities of insurance 
along this general line. 

“Just as employers’ liability insurance covers 
a company on all accidents occurring within 
its establishment, so the new business policy 
provides protection against the financial loss 
occasioned by the death of a member of the 
firm. The family policy would give the pro- 
tection, now generally lacking among the 
poorer classes, that is so much neeeded in case 
of death, and would give it at a figure which 
would enable it to be carried even by those 
with extremely limited incomes.” 

It is certainly true that the business policy 
offers the agent the opportunity to write poli- 
cies carrying large premiums—and, after all 
is said and done, that is what counts. If by 
the expenditure of the same amount of 
thought, time and labor the agent can deliver 
to a corporation a policy having a face value 
of $25,000, instead of turning over one for 
$5000 to an individual, it is obvious that he 
has made a better investment of his efforts. 
His “plant,” including his brains, his experi- 
ence and his convincing ability, in other words, 
is producing a greater return on the invest- 
ment. 

How One Acent LANDED A LARGE Ap- 
PLICATION. 

The business man appreciates arguments 
based on his business. The concrete applica- 
tion of the proposition to his own individual 
enterprise has more strength than all the gen- 


eralities in the world. That is the way it 
turned out, for example, in the case of a large 
wholesale firm having three principal mem- 
bers. The business was capitalized at $30,000, 
each of the largest shareholders being inter- 
ested to the extent of $10,000 apiece. 

The agent who went after the corporation 
insurance for this concern arranged adroitly 
to present it to them at a meeting when all 
would be present, realizing that it would be 
just as easy to kill three birds with one stone. 
When all of those directly concerned arrived 
the underwriter began in an easy conversa- 
tional tone: 

“This company carries fire insurance, of 
course? Accident insurance? Liability in- 
surance? Yes? That indicates that you are 
prudent business men, and have regard for 
the contingencies of business—which may 
never happen. I intend to explain a proposi- 
tion which provides for the inevitable. 

“Each of you gentlemen, as I understand it, 
has $10,000 invested in this business. Are the 
affairs of the company in such shape that in 
the event of the death of any of you three his 
estate could be paid the value of his interest 
without causing embarrassment ?” 

This was a possibility which evidently had 
not been taken into consideration, and the 
admission was made that this could not be 
done. 

“What I suggest, then,’ continued the in- 
surance man, “is that you invest $1000 a year 
for twenty years in a partnership policy 
amounting to $30,000. In the event of the de- 
cease of one of you gentlemen his interest 
could not only be taken care of but there 
would be a big addition to the assets of the 
business. There would be no trouble about 
taking over the interest in such a way as not 
to expose the business to outside interests. 

“In case the policy matures, without any of 
those covered having died, the firm will re- 
ceive $21,000, more than will have been paid 
in. If death occurs you will get $30,000. In 
any event you will be protected fully, and will 
be ready for all contingencies.” 

The agent carried away the signed applica- 
tion with him. He had been wise, it should 
be noted, in finding out the interest of each 
man in the business, his age and the premium 
which would be carried on the policy he 
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wanted to present. Thus he was armed with 
the necessary ammunition, and no shots were 
wasted or time lost in reconnoitering. 


PainruL Past ExperiENCE MAKE PRros- 
pects EAsy To CONVINCE. 

Sometimes arguments are unnecessary, be- 
cause painful experience has proven the value 
of protection such as is afforded by business 
insurance. A wholesale paint and oil house in 
a city of the Ohio Valley was conducted as 
a partnership. The principal members of the 
firm were men advanced in years, and the ag- 
gressive work of building the business was in 
the hands of three younger men. Finally the 
natural thing happened and the principal in- 
terests were withdrawn by death. 

In order to prevent the sale of the holdings 
of the deceased members of the firm to out- 
side parties, and to retain for themselves the 
good will and valuable organization which they 
had established, the junior members were 
compelled to buy from the estates of their 
former partners the interests which they had 
held. Not having any surplus funds, they were 
hard put to it, and the final outcome was that 
they were compelled to struggle for several 
years before they succeeded in getting rid of 
the heavy load of debt which they assumed in 
order to protect their interests in the business. 

When the new form of insurance was de- 
veloped, and began to be advertised in the 
community, a live agent, who knew of the 
conditions existing in that business, went to 
the members of the concern with his proposi- 
tion for a $50,000 business policy covering the 
three principal partners. He didn’t have to 
argue. at all. On the other hand, the firm 
fairly grabbed the proposition, and later in- 
creased the amount to $75,000. They were 
able to appreciate vividly just what such a 
policy would have done for them a few years 
before. 

SoME TELLING ARGUMENTS. 

One of the arguments which can be used 
with telling effect, especially in the case of a 
concern which has to go to the bank during 
certain seasons of the year in order to secure 
accommodations for barren periods, is that the 
credit of a company protected by corporation 
insurance is vastly improved as compared with 
its status before it secured that protection. 

“The banker you do business with,” is an 
effective way of stating the situation, “knows 
that you will pay your notes if you live. What 
he is worrying about is what would happen if 
you were to die. He realizes that in that event 
your business would be greatly damaged, if 
not endangered, and he would feel that you 
were a 100 per cent better risk, as a credit 
proposition, if you carried sufficient corpora- 
tion insurance to protect your liabilities.” 

Another point in the same connection is that 
the insurance policy can be used for collateral 
during times of stringency. It makes the best 
sort of security, and is readily accepted by the 
banks. In this connection it is a good idea to 
divide the policy, so that if the corporation or 
firm wants $50,000 insurance it would be better 
to have it issued in two $25,000 policies, five 
$10,000 policies or ten of $5000 each. 


the advantage of this would be that if ac- 
commodation were wanted at several banks it 
could be secured by giving the various policies 
as collateral; or if at any time the capital stock 
of the company, and consequently its liabilities, 
were decreased, one or more of the policies 
could be cashed in and the amount needed 
continued. A still further advantage would 
accrue in case of dissolution, when the indi- 
vidual members of a concern could take the 
policies representing their interests and have 
the proceeds made payable to their own indi- 
vidual estates instead of to the firm. 

One of the biggest premiums collected by 
a Southern life underwriter in recent years 
was on a policy for $50,coo written on the life 
of a furniture manufacturer. It carried a pre- 
mium of $5368, as it- was a ten-year endow- 
ment participating policy, and was made pay- 
able to the company of which he was the head. 
The assured was of middle age, and as he de- 
sired that the investment feature be included, 
so that he would have a chance to realize on 
the policy in the event that he outlived the 
term, the endowment feature was added. 

The agent who made the solicitation put it 
up to him that he would probably get an 
average of twenty per cent in dividends, 
which would reduce his net annual premium to 
$4294, making the entire outlay during the 
ten-year period $42,940. This would be the 
cost of $50,000 protection, and his company 
would benefit to the full extent if he died at 
any time during the term, whereas he person- 
ally would share in ‘the payments if he lived. 

Besides getting the protection the company 
would receive a return of over $7000 above its 
outlay, so that the policy would not only take 
care of the loss caused by the death of the 
president, but would be a fairly good invest- 
ment. To demonstrate the latter proposition, 
it was pointed out that after paying taxes, 
etc., the net income on a sum of that amount 
would not be over three per cent. As the 
amount accumulated year by year the proposi- 
tion, from an investment standpoint, would 
be the same as having the total amount to 
invest for half the time. Forty-two thousand 
dollars invested at three per cent for five years 
would bring an income of $6300, so that look- 
ing at it purely as an investment the policy 
would pay. 


CARE OF OLD’ BUSINESS. 


1. The surest way I know of to have a policy 
renew is to sell it in the right way to the right 
person. If you want permanence sell your goods 
to solid, high-grade, representative business and 
professional men. Such people give character 
to the community. Make them your policy- 
holders, and they will give security and cer- 
tainty to your business. 

2. The more frequently you see your client, 
the more closely you will bind him to yourself 
and to the company. Keep him interested and 
satisfied. He will not only stick to you, but 
fight for you. If you want to flourish follow 
the example of the husbandman—plant your 
business closely and cultivate it by frequent 
visitations. 

3. Get your policyholders to look to you for 
reliable and trustworthy information on the 
whole subject of life insurance. Most men will 
not be through when they take their first policy. 
They’ll need more insurance at some future time. 
Let them feel that you know your business and 
are interested in them. Conduct your business 
and that of your patrons with promptness, dig- 
nity and courtesy. In this way, while caring 
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for your old business, your new business will 
grow. 

4. Keep your name and that of your company 
before. your policyholders. If you want perma- 
nence—and where is the man who doesn’t ?—give 
the greatest possible publicity to your business 
and its growth and prosperity. 

5. If a premium is not paid when due you are 
confronted by a fact and not a theory. The man 
stands to lose a policy and the company a 
premium. A policy saved is equivalent to a 
policy sold. A paid policy means that the holder 
was once satisfied with it and had the money 
to buy. If he does not now pay, it is generally 
because (1) he cannot, (2) he misunderstands 
the facts, or (3) he is for some reason dissatis- 
fied. Whatever the cause, he should be inter- 
viewed immediately, if possible, and by the agent 
who wrote him, if possible. Remember always 
the saying of Benjamin Franklin: “Take good 
care of your business, and in time your business 
will take good care of you.’-—New York Life 
Bulletin. 


TWO DECADES OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 

The growth of the life insurance business 
during the past twenty years is nothing short 
of remarkable, not only for the number of new 
companies which have entered the field during 
the period and have been able to survive suc- 
cessfully the keenest competition, but for the 
amount of business transacted, both by the 
older concerns and the ever-increasing horde 
of newcomers. The fifty companies in busi- 
ness in 1890 increased to but seventy-six in 
1900, while the seventy-six grew to 214 in IgI0, 
showing gains of twenty-six and 138 for the 
two decades, respectively. Thus far during 
1911 over forty additional companies have 
completed organization and received their 
licenses, so that at the present time there are 
over twice as many companies in the field as in 
1900, and more than five times as many as in 
1890. The success of the older and larger 
companies has doubtless attracted many en- 
trants to the field, but the increase in popula- 
tion and growth in financial power of many 
localities in the West, Middle West and 
South, stimulated by local pride, has also been 
a strong determining factor in the establish- 
ment and successful development of many 
companies of unquestioned stability. 

A general comparison of the more important 
items for the years 1900 and 1910 shows that, 
in spite of the setbacks occasioned by the in- 
vestigations of 1905 and 1906 and the resultant 
legislation, the decade was one of phenomenal 
growth, nearly every item having almost 
doubled during the period. The subjoined 
table gives perhaps the most graphic illustra- 
tion possible of the great growth of the past 
ten and twenty years, the former being clearly 
brought out by column three, while the latter 
may be easily seen by comparing the first and 
last columns. The column of totals for ten 
years, although running into colossal aggre- 
gates not easy to grasp offhand on account of 
their very magnitude, gives some idea of the 
tremendous good that life insurance has ac- 
complished in even so short a period. Over 
two and three-quarters billions were dis- 
tributed during the decade to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. The contrast in figures 
of 1890 and 1g10 brings out most forcibly the 
immense increase accomplished by continued 
activity. It is true that for the number of 
companies in the field twenty years ago, under 
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TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 












































| | | 
| Py | 
Increase in Totals for 
| IgI0. | 1900. 1o Years 10 Years 1890. 
| (1901-1910). | (1901-1910). 
} 
Number of companies............ 214 | 76 138 50 
Capirmtelens 302.6 See es bee on $40,544,728) $12,832,383 $27,712 1345] SR $8,096,750 
INCOME. } 
New premiums he Pid ae Tr a 70,180,419| 62,276,138 7,904,281} 681 737,815 34,879,708 
Renewal premiums..............@ 517,535,978} 256,142,267 261,393,711| 4,174,085,368 118,715,769 
Received for annuities............ 5,671,844) 6,305,549 —663,705} 71,502,900 3,248,193 
Total premium WICOME®: >-..2:2..4-0: 593,388,241| 324,723,954 268,664,287} 4,926,961,744 158,069,250 
Dividends, interest, etc..... 160,513,917) 64,949,130 95,564,787| 1,115,281,775 34,000,449 
Received for rents.......:....5..4.- 10,309,988) 8,224,554 2 ,085,434/ 102,178,312 2,731,388 
Ful Gtaey. TECOITR. a. ssn Sn 16,799,103) 2,705,019 14,093, 484| 129,443,377 2,034,811 
| ey 
Total interest and other income. .| 187,623,008 7538795303 21,743,705] 1,346,923,464 38,£68,819 
Total go mak -| 781,011,249, 400,603,257 380,407,992) 6,273,885,238, 196,938,069 
XPENDITURES. 
Paid for death losses............ | 180,654,396 100,721,179 79;933,217| 1,497,087,386 50,874,980 
Paid for matured endowments. 46,349,075 18,334,679 28,014,396) 306,265,661 8,889,111 
Anntities Paid. 022° 355% 7,426,499 4,122,070 31304,420} 64,263,532 1,775,330 
Paid for surrendered, amyoes and| 
purchased policies. . a 77,518,465 22,649,771 54,268,694) 511,668,978 14,024,018 
Dividends to policyholders. OAs | 7553532038 22,859,902 52,493,736 431,693,967 14,512,917 
Total payments to wolhcababbias| 387,302,073 168,687,601 218,614,472| 2,810,979,524 90,007,819 
Dividends to stockholders. . : -| 2,140,037 1,028,421) 1,111,616 11,853,392 467,627 
Commissions, salaries and trav eling| 
expenses of agents.......... -| 87,628,519 61,281,899 26,346,620 815,607,464 27,481,965 
Medical fees, salaries and other| 
charges of employees. buaparare Bebe d 26,036,575 13,033,892 13,002,683} 201,830,012 5,518,379 
All other expenditures........ a} 373235,222 23,548,287 13,686,935 3275750,469 10,7 24,3! 
| |— | — 
Total expenses, management....| 153,040,353 98,892,499] 54,147,854} 1,357,041,337 44,190,352 
= 
Total expenditures. | 540,342,426 267,580,100} 272,762,326 134,198,171 


Excess of income over + expenses. 
ASSETS. 

Real estate owned.. ; me 
Bond and mortgage loans... ; 
Bonds Owed so. 550.3 sk os. | 
Stocks owned...:....::..:- ae. 
Collateral loans:........... See 
Premium notes and loans.........| 
Cash in office and banks,......... 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums 
Miter assis os oo. ce 

Total admitted assets....... 
Items not admitted... 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses and claims not paid.. 
Claims resisted........... 
Dividends unpaid.. 

All other liabilities. . 


Total liabilities. . 
Surplus to policyholders... 
Poticy AccounNT. 

New business written. . 
New business not taken... . yy 
New business actually paid for... 
Whole life policies in seca 
Endowment policies in force. . 
All other policies in force.. sv @ 


Total insurance in force... 
Industrial business written... . . 
Industrial insurance in force....... 


240,668,823 


172,960,857 


133,023,157) 


158,119,116 


| 


107,645,666 


14,841,741 


4,168,020,861 
105,864,377 


62,729,898 


80,699,595 
235 


























* Prior to 1901 the figures represent United States bonds and other stocks and bonds. 


1,227,231,592 501,498,988 725,732,604 309,601, 
1,659,845,447 7:190,565| 987,645,632 6,454,513 
129,622,493] 794,631,743 265,596,667 
18,941,120 64,488,774) —45,547,054 35,631,744 
495,099,854 88,500,575! 406,599,279 19,903,242 
71,112,506 75:439,906] —4,327,340 | 32,417,403 
50,955,065 33,268,627 17,687,038 | 13,650,222 
50,107,405 19,275,879 30,831,586 | 7,018,440 

on | 

3,875,877,059| 1,742,414,173} 2,133,462,886| | 770,972,061 
25,185,764 12,248,539 12,937,225} 6,590,770 
3,225,906,060] 1,443,452,319| 1,782,513,741 | 669,963,688 
17,072,212 9,363,395 7,208,817 | 3,948,513 
1,779,117 998,966 780,151 =| 245,096 
79:990,050 31597,070 76,392,380) | 1,284,554 
61,014,039 35,466,359 25,547,080 3,229,478 
31385,821,475] 1,493,378,709] - 1,892,442,769 | 678,681,309 
490,055,571 249,035,404] 241,020,117 ‘| 92,290,752 
lata: 210 1,407,609,490 Rat 902,167,799 
Ab Saas 127,344,053 AEs ....+| 160,070,559 
1,822,260,287| 1,280,265,437| $41,994,850] 15,977,599,979| 742,097,240 
8,311,742,643] . 4,790,345,009| 4,021,397,034 oe eee] 255759115;935 
3,043,688,981 1,664,450,374 1,379,238,607 | 824,760,281 
1,371,781,544 638,425,015]. 733,356,529 .| 220,913,009 
13,227,213,168 7,09 3,220,398 6, I 33599257 7° “| 3,620,789,225 
734,793)180| 566,001,576] 168,791,604 6,608,905,409| 241,940,519 
3s177;047,874| 1,468,028,342| 1,709,019,532)  ...... | 428,789,342 


a Where re various 


items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the total amounts have been included in these 


aggregates. 


the business methods then 


pursued, no mean 


amount of business was written, but the fig- 
ures of that day pale to insignificance when set 


against the mammoth achievements of the last 


few years. 


These tables are compiled from the Com- 


tory 


of the 


EDUCATION. 


By A WESTERN 


world 


AGENT. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 


I suppose there never was a time in the his- 
when education 
much insisted upon as it is now. 


was so 
I should 


pendium of Official Life Insurance Reports 
for 1911, which contains in detail the figures 
of all legal reserve life insurance companies 
of the United States.* 


* Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports, 
published by The Spectator Company, 135 
street, New York, 


William 


201 pages; leather bound; price $2. 


hesitate to form an estimate of the number of 
schools that are teaching something by cor- 
respondence. One can learn everything from 
breathing to story writing by mail, and even 
the great universities are offering correspond- 
ence courses. All this exploiting of education, 
of course, is primarily in the interest of the 


dollar. Handsome fortunes are not being in- 
vested every month as a pure philanthropy; 
but the plea of the educators, and more espe- 
cially those that teach by the correspondence 
methods, is that education is a tool with which 
money may be made. The correspondence 
educators are more practical than the old- 
fashioned kind in teaching an art, a craft or a 
science of which the student makes actual use, 
and the theory upon which their system is 
based, even though it is not as yet widely dis- 
cussed, is slowly displacing the theory which 
underlies what has until recent years been 
called education. Here and there an educator 
of keen insight is beginning to realize that a 
man ought, as early as possible, to be trained 
for something in particular, that it is no more 
possible to develop general human power than 
it is to make a tool that will serve equally well 
as a butcher knife and lawn mower. 

When the idea of this article first occurred 
to me I made a memorandum of it in these 
words, “Internal and External Education.” 
What I mean by external education is the kind 
that sets men to exercising their faculties with 
materials that they will seldom or never use in 
life. By internal education I mean the kind 
that insists upon using the materials which 
enter into one’s daily calling. Now it is not 
possible to create ability in men. The number 
of men who could learn to write a grand opera 
are as scarce as hen’s teeth. If, however, a 
man have some natural ability to do anything 
it can be greatly improved by training. Even 
the solicitor who reports such an insignificant 
amount as $10,000 a year may be trained to 
produce $50,000 and possibly $75,000 a year. 
To state it in a general way, the best form of 
training for a solicitor is soliciting. The man 
who will simply blaze a way from one year’s 
end to the other, even though he blunders at 
and wastes much of his energy, will 
stumble upon better ways of doing things and 
will gain a little in the course of time. Solici- 
tors, like all other classes of human laborers, 
simply need to be kept at work, and, after all. 
this is one of the most important functions of 
the general agent or manager. He is worth a 
handsome sum to his company each year if he 
can by art, persuasion or example keep his 
solicitors at work. Work in itself, then, is a 
kind of internal education and will inevitably 
result in some improvement, but it is not the 
most effective kind of internal education. That 
is, the solicitor who simply plods away from 
year to year and centers his whole attention 
upon the writing of applications wil! almost 
inevitably fall into a rut. Carlyle, the eminent 
Scotch writer, once said that nothing so cer- 
tainly kills thought as incessant scribbling, and 
narrow activity of any kind will soon result in 
meager success. In order to advance a man 
must sit down occasionally and theorize about 
his work. He must get away from it and look 
at it on the outside or acquaint himself with 
some other phase of it than that of merely get- 
ting signatures to the dotted line. Every 
solicitor should, it seems to me, educate him- 
self somewhat by means of the internal 
method, and as it is extremely simple I will 
attempt to give some illustration of it. 


first 
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A gentleman with whom I am so well ac- 
quainted that I may venture to make sug- 
gestions to him entered the life insurance 
business some weeks ago. I will refer to him 
as Charles. Charles has always been method- 
ical and systematic in his habits, and when I 
suggested that he keep a detailed record of his 
daily work he readily agreed to do so. At the 
end of thirty-five days I find that he has made 
a total of 480. He actually succeeded in find- 
ing 374 men at their place of business. By per- 
forming a very simple subtraction we find that 
in about eight calendar weeks he made 106 
calls that were absolutely wasted. That is, he 
could not work because the material was ab- 
sent. A little more figuring brings out that 
three times every day his efforts amounted to 
zero. As a result of the 374 men seen 315 
interviews were held. Including those who 
were absent and those who could not grant 
interviews the zero record rises to almost five 
a day. I have the record in still further de- 
tail, but I will shorten what remains. Charles 
actually wrote during the thirty-five days a 
total of four applications and $8000 insurance. 
His commissions averaged $3.50 a day, and out 
of the 480 calls he acquired a list of thirty-six 
whom he regards as actual prospects. Per- 
haps he is now rejecting as hopeless men 
whom riper experience would regard as pros- 
pects, but an exact record even for such a 
short period and under conditions of imma- 
ture observation throws some light upon solic- 
iting. It shows, for example, that a certain 
amount of time must be wasted every day, or 
at least every week, before work can even be 
attempted. It shows that even when prospects 
are found in their offices and material is at 
hand it must be examined and put by for 
future use. 

I am not mistaken in saying that a very 
large per cent of all solicitors make but few 
records. Many of them record information 
concerning the favorable prospects, but make 
no note of the fruitless calls and the un- 
promising interviews. As a result, there is 
nothing to arouse curiosity as to whether the 
number of fruitless calls and wasted inter- 
views may be reduced. A man will never im- 
prove anything without keeping it before his 
attention and turning it over and over in what 
often seems an idle manner. It was on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, that Wilbur Wright flew 852 feet 
in an aeroplane and made the first successful 
man-flight in history. Nearly seven years have 
passed and aeroplanes are just now beginning 
to perform in ways that create the impression 
of real success. What an endless amount of 
wasted time and futile experimenting have 
occurred during the last seven years! It is 
true in every human activity, and the man who 
does not observe and record and study his own 
activities will grow but little. He will deprive 
himself of the help of internal education. 

It strikes me that remembering should also 
be added to this phase of internal education. 
A day or two ago I exchanged personal ex- 
periences with a man whom I will call George. 
He was once a traveling salesman, but entered 
life insurance September 1, 1904. The first 
vear he reported $90.00c, but did not do any 


better the second year. I am of the opinion 
that he could have furnished me with more 
details offhand, but I did not ask for them 
and he did not volunteer them. However, dur- 
ing the fiscal year which has recently closed he 
reported a total of $251,500. This includes 
only the business on which annual or four 
quarterly premiums have been paid. About 
$50,000 of this amount represented term in- 
surance. I was hardly surprised at the frank- 
ness of George, although many solicitors are 
not frank, but I was surprised that he is in- 
formed as to what he has been doing during 
the last six years. Generally I find that men 
have no idea when a thing happened, whether 
it happened more than once, or how much time 
elapsed between happenings. They simply re- 
call that something happened and there the 
record ends. George distinctly recalls what 
he did the first and second years of his ap- 
prenticeship, and he is able to remind him- 
self, or any whom it may concern, that he is 
now accomplishing nearly three times as much 
in twelve months as he did the first year. The 
man who has such an accurate knowledge of 
his own performances will certainly improve 
from year to year, even if he never becomes a 
star writer. Observing, recording, studying 
and remembering, then, are four essentials of 
internal education. 

Upon looking over a document I have before 
me I notice that the solicitor whose record 
entitles him to rank second among the suc- 
cessful writers of the company I represent, I 
find that he reported $801,000 during the com- 
pany’s last fiscal year and insured 247 lives. 
Now, it educates me; it is practically helpful 
to me to know not only who the able solicitors 
for my own company are, but it is stimulating 
and instructive to know what they can do. 
Here is a man who writes nearly five applica- 
tions a week for a total of over $15,000. What 
he has done may not be a measure of what I 
can do, but it is some measure of what I ought 
to try to do. It teaches me what a man can 
do, and even though my stature as a solicitor 
never becomes very great it helps me to keep 
out of a slough. If I acquaint myself with 
that record, keep it constantly before me as a 
worthy achievement, and simply indulge the 
hope that I may one day attain to it I shall 
almost certainly improve in some degree. To 
educate himself by the internal method a 
solicitor should know something of the achieve- 
ments of the able men who represent his com- 
pany. He should keep a few of their records 
fresh in his memory. Also, he should have 
some knowledge of the performances of the 
star writers of other companies. I do not 
insist that he should attempt to make a mere 
book of statistics out of himself. The indi- 
vidual must judge as to the quantity he may 
conveniently entrust to his memory, but it is 
educating, stimulating and practically helpful 
to know what is going on in the world with 
which one is most familiar. Personally, I aim 
to preserve all the records I can obtain of 
striking achievements, either of agents or gen- 
eral agents. C. E. Albright of the North- 
western is perhaps the greatest personal writer 
in America. George Pick of the Mutual Bene- 
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fit is perhaps the greatest writer who uses 
another method than the personal. I would 
like to have a record of the most successful 
agency in America, but have not been able to 
obtain one as yet. I know that one woman is 
capable of reporting $90,000 in a single month, 
and this is an item that I am pleased to place 
in my index of information. : 
There are many ways in which a solicitor 
may educate himself internally, but I will close 
with a few words about the prospect. It is un- 
doubtedly true that I may write a man’s appli- 
cation and know but little more than his age 
and the fact that he is a good risk, but de- 
tailed information is not only helpful in solicit- 
ing; it educates and broadens the solicitor. 
For example, I recall without examining my 
record that one prospect upon whom I worked 
was born February 11, 1871; that he is married 
and has no children. His mother-in-law is 
dead and he lives with his father-in-law, and 
is also in business with him. He is a member 
and a trustee of a Catholic church, and carries 
$2500 life insurance in my company and $2500 
in another company. He plays the mandolin 
and has the use of two automobiles. He owns 
three houses and lots and $2500 worth of stock 
in his father-in-law’s business. In the case 
of this prospect the information I possess is 
rather ordinary, but it is possible in many 
cases to secure information that is pertinent 
to the life insurance business, and this will 
not only be useful in practical interviews, but 
a study of it will often lead to general im- 
provement. By acquainting himself thoroughly 
with his prospects the solicitor will be per- 
petually educating himself by the internal 
method. 


THE MAN WHO DOESN’T NEED 
INSURANCE. 


Now and then we meet a man who has had 
moderate success in business, who feels that 
he doesn’t need life insurance. He has enough 
to leave his family, he thinks. Life insurance 
may be all right for the man who hasn’t any- 
ee but as for him, he can’t see the wisdom 
of it. 

Such a man has about as much sagacity as an 
ostrich. Like Ajax of old, he seems to think he 
is immune from all the perils that beset the 
world of business. Other men may meet re- 
verses, other men may lose their all, but not he. 

Rare tact is needed to handle a man of this 
kind. Vanity is his most vulnerable point. He 
is proud of his accomplishments, and he will be 
proud to be numbered with the “well-to-do.” 
He won’t resent it a bit if you link his name 
with those of eminently successful men; he will 
rather enjoy being in the crowd. And when 
you get him there let him see how these other 
men view the life insurance question. Show 
him what a monumental mistake it would be, 
after attaining the position in life that he holds, 
to expose himself and his family to the risk of 
adverse tides. 

Millionaires count life insurance a good thing 
to have. There are very few of them who are 
not insured. In a recent article along this line 
Harper’s Weekly had this to say: ‘‘A feature of 
the recent business in life insurance is the 
number of very wealthy men who are taking out 
large policies on their lives. A few years ago 
a New Yorker who carried a million dollar 
policy was so much of a rarity that he was sure, 
if discovered, to get his picture in the Sunday 
sections of the newspapers. To-day there are 
so many of these men who have their lives in- 
sured for even two or three times that amount 
that they pass unnoticed and are uncommented 
on by the press.’’ 

If it is an act of prudence for the man who 
is able to purchase life insurance in million-dol- 
lar blocks, is it not good business sense for the 
moderately successful?—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The records of successful men are always 
well worth studying. No matter what occupa- 
tion they may follow, it will inevitably be 
found that their success has been achieved by 
hard work. Sticking at the business in hand 
constantly, even under trying conditions, must 
result in success. The life insurance business 
is no exception to this rule, as scores upon 
scores of cases prove. The agent who writes 
and pays for (don’t forget that only paid-for 
business is of any value) a million or more of 
new business a year is a rarity. Yet there are 
some who do that year after year, and there 
are others who can do it if they would only 
put in a little more work each day than they 
have been accustomed to. Last year a young 
man—less than thirty years of age, and con- 
sequently a comparatively newcomer in the 
field of life insurance soliciting—gave his com- 
pany over $900,000 of paid-for business, there- 
by winning high honors for himself. His terri- 
tory would not be considered a particularly 
rich one, either in point of population or ac- 
cumulated wealth, but he evidently cultivated 
it thoroughly and reaped a rich reward. The 
result of his efforts—of his hard work—must 
inevitably act as a spur to him to go still 
higher. Below the ranks of the millionaire 
writers are scores of agents who write from 
$200,000 up each year, and a still larger num- 
ber get into the $100,000 class. All these 
agents should be ambitious enough to set their 
marks higher each year, and so get into the 
ranks of the leaders. As to those agents whose 
production is so small as to keep them out of 
the $100,000 clubs being run by several com- 
panies, we can only say that their opportuni- 
ties are just as great as those of the men 
above them, and that they can certainly im- 
prove their production if they will but work 
steadily, persistently and consistently the year 
through. 

* * * 

A short time ago one of the large industrial 
companies announced that its debit had 
reached the tremendous sum of one million 
dollars. That meant that every Monday 
morning when the agents started out on their 
collection trips they had to collect at least one 
million dollars before the end of the- week. 


It is not so very many years ago that this same 
company was very near the breakers of in- 
solvency, but when its opportunity appeared 
its managers were quick to grasp it, and by 
dint of infinite pains, unremitting labor and 
strict attention to the interests of the policy- 
holders has now reached an extremely high 
position. If they had faltered in their aims at 
any time or been even content to rest on their 
achievements, the vast benefits the company 
now diffuses, and which it will continue to 
diffuse in increasing volume as the years roll 
on, would have been unknown. There is a 
lesson in the history of this company which 
should prove profitable to every life insurance 
agent in the field, viz., that of persistently and 
everlastingly keeping at it and despising not 
the day of small things. The new agent start- 
ing out with only a limited acquaintance and 
unfamiliar possibly with the art of approach- 
ing men on a financial proposition may find the 
way hard for a time. If he is wise he will 
make every policyholder he secures his friend, 
and get from them introductions and recom- 
mendations to their friends. Then, as the 
years roll on, he will possess a larger and 
larger ‘‘debit” of prospects from whom to col- 
lect applications, and thus be in a position to 
claim high rank among the leading producers. 
* * x 

Vacations are about over; the cool fall 
months have arrived and there can be no ex- 
cuse for an agent sitting in his office because 
everyone is out of town, it’s too hot to go 
tramping around the streets in and out of 
offices, nobody has any money to spend ex- 
cept for vacations. All those excuses and 
many more are now relegated to the back- 
ground. Returning vacationists and tourists 
are in good health, ready to face the physical 
examination, in the confidence that they never 
felt better in their lives. They are back on 
the pay roll with no temptation to take a few 
days off, and are willing to listen to the life 
insurance agent if he presents a good. proposi- 
tion. Besides all that, Mr. Agent, the year is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Only a little over 
one-fourth of it is left to make up the record 
of 1911. Your company wants to show a good 
record for the year; you want to make a better 
record than you did last year, so get busy. 


PROSPECTS EVERYWHERE IN THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


There was a news item in last week’s 
SPECTATOR about the solicitor of an assess- 
ment life association who went into a farm- 
house in Southern Missouri and found a 
family of seven people—father, mother and 
five sons. He proceeded at once to the point, 
and producing the big guns of argument he so 
ingratiated himself that he wrote policies on 
the whole clan. But that was not all. A 
neighbor chanced to drop in, and the agent so 
skillfully manipulated his artillery that he fell, 
too. Every one went the limit. Each of. the 
eight applications called for the maximum 
amount that the company would write on a 
single life. Nice afternoon’s work, wasn’t it? 
Eight applications for $44,000 of insurance! 

This shows the possibilities that are open to 
live men in even obscure localities. Wherever 
there are human beings there are poten- 
tialities of business, and good business, for the 
life man. Since time immemorial the man at 
the plough has been the butt of a greater part 
of the world’s quips and jokes. This has 
made the general impression of him such that 
many agents feel that hunting applications 
among farmers is a worse than fruitless task, 
because they think that the farmer is either 
too poor to buy or too dull and stubborn to 
be convinced. It is strange that politicians 
should harp so continually on the interests of 
the American farmer if that individual is of 
no particular importance. One of the latest 
reports of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor shows that the farm lands of the 
country, which were valued at $13,058,008,000 
in 1900, were placed at $28,386,770,000 in 1910. 
Farmers as a class, then, represent a very im- 
portant element in the wealth of the country. 
This should not be ignored by life agents. 
They should recognize that there is a good 
canvassing argument in the fact that of the 
3,933,705 reported as operated by owners, 
2,622,341 were returned as free from debt and 
1,311,364 as mortgaged. The sixty-seven per 
cent free from debt farms represent the 
tangible wealth of substantial men who can 
be approached with any reasonable proposition, 
while the thirty-three per cent mortgaged 
farms offer an excellent opportunity to instal! 
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life policies covering the amount of the mort- 
gages and insuring the homestead to the sur- 
vivors in case of the unexpected or premature 
death of the head of the family. The experi- 
ence of the agent related above should prove 
a real incentive to men in rural districts who 
think they have a barren field. Their field is 
fruitful enough if they would but apply some 
of the general facts to their own local com- 
munity and develop it. 


with a column showing the percentage of ex- 
penses to margins. Where companies report 
both participating and non-participating busi- 
ness a separation has been made so as to 
show the expenses on each class of business. 
In the case of participating companies last 
year the assumed mortality gains exceeded the 
loadings by over twenty-two per cent, while 
on the non-participating business the excess 
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The schedule also calls for a showing of 
the total expense margins available on the 
entire business in force from companies writ- 
ing participating business. The companies are 
allowed credit for the assumed mortality gains 
on new business in addition to the entire 
loadings. For the year 1910 there is shown 
an average percentage of expenses to margins 
of 67.82 per cent. Without the assumed mor- 
tality gain the percentage of expenses to load- 


was over ninety-eight per cent. 
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MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR’S INSURANCE. 
KNOCKING VS. FAIR CRITICISM. — : a 
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ing would have averaged 77.64 per cent. These 
figures are slightly higher than those for the 
preceding year owing to the increased vol- 
ume of new business written, but on the whole 
indicate that the companies are well within 
the allowance for expenses. 


POINTS PICKED UP AT AN AGENTS’ 
MEETING. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Not long ago I attended a meeting which is 
held once a year for the purpose of bringing 
company officials and life insurance solicitors 
together. The last number of the programme 
was devoted to a summing up of the points 
which had been brought out by the meeting, 
and taking my cue from this number I pur- 
pose to set down a few points picked up at the 
meeting. 

If I had been called upon for my impres- 
sions I should have begun something like this: 
Here was a body of nearly 400 men, composed 
of general and special agents. The personal 
writers ranged in ability from $50,000 a year 
to $2,000,000 a year, while the general agents 
ranged from $400,000 to $21,000,000 a year. 
Our experience teaches us to expect certain 
effects from certain causes, and among a large 
body of successful men we should expect to 
see a similarity of qualities. And yet I failed 
to notice any two able men who seemed to be 
gifted alike. Take the case of a general agent 
who is also a large personal producer. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months he reported $404,- 
700, and ranked sixteen as a personal writer 
among 4000 agents. He appears to be at home 
under any circumstances. He makes an- 
nouncements, takes part in discussions, de- 
livers addresses and cracks jokes with as 
much ease as a vaudeville entertainer. Al- 
though he has a friendly and ingratiating ap- 
pearance, he could never receive a high mark 
for physical beauty. 


SoME PERSONALITIES. 


In striking contrast with this all-round artist 
is Agent Hills. In the fiscal year just closed 
Hills reported $460,500, and ranked thirteen as 
a personal producer among 4000 agents. He 
stood three notches higher than the agent just 
described, and yet he is as unlike that agent 
as he could possibly be. In fact, he is so mod- 
est that it is difficulty to see how he writes in- 
surance at all. He says little about himself; 
has no command of language, no range of 
ideas, no glibness of speech and not even a 
suggestion of brilliance. He never hurries, 
and gives no impression of possessing energy. 
He has not a single quality which is popularly 
supposed to be necessary to success. He won 
a prize for last year’s performance, the first 
that has ever been won by an agent of his 
company in the State in which he works, and 
when he was called upon to make a speech he 
managed to deliver three or four sentences. 
He makes but one positive impression. His 
quiet ways and unassuming manner mark him 
as a gentleman. 


If one were trying to: describe a typical in- 
surance solicitor Winfield’ would serve as an 
excellent model. During the past twelve 
months he reported $1,000,000 in personal busi- 
ness, and ranked second as a personal writer 
among 4000 agents. This man is versatile and 
brilliant. He can make entertaining off-hand 
talks, improvise pleasantries or do vaudeville 
stunts. When he received the second prize for 
iast year’s performance and was called -upon 
for remarks, he entertained the audience for 
five minutes and did it so easily as to suggest 
that he could do it all day if necessary. He is 
one of the best unprofessional entertainers I 
have ever met. It has been suggested that he 
wins his great success largely by his brilliant 
personality. 

Finally, here is General Agent Crystal. This 
man is just about the greatest life insurance 
genius which the world has produced. I am 
considering him now solely as a general agent. 
Perhaps a few men have surpassed him as or- 
ganizers of companies, but in the general 
agency line I have never heard of a man whose 
record impressed me more than Crystal’s. 
Crystal gets more business out of a single city 
than 300 of the smaller companies get out of 
the United States, and yet even he does not 
impress one as being the tremendous figure he 
really is. While he is not what one might call 
slovenly in dress, he certainly makes no effort 
to create effects with clothing. His hair is 
not of the manageable kind, and when he runs 
his hands through it in moments of abstraction 
it sticks out like the quills of a porcupine. If 
he becomes stirred up in a debate he not only 
lets loose all the energy he possesses, but does 
it with so little reserve as to give the impres- 
sion that he is screaming. He falls short of 
our ideals in a dozen ways and yet he is a star 
of the first magnitude. 


No Set Rute For SUCCESS. 


It was of immeasurable value to me to see 
a demonstration of the fact that no one set of 
qualities is mecessary to succeed at life in- 
surance soliciting. It is said that energy will 
succeed in the field, and yet here were men 
who are in no sense energetic. It is assumed 
that brilliance will win applications, and while 
there were brilliant men present who win 
many applications in the course of a year, 
there were present men of the most common- 
place type who also win applications. It is 
sometimes asserted that the brilliant man fails 
in every line because he relies upon his bril- 
liance and does not work, but here were bril- 
liant men who succeeded in an extraordinary 
degree. In fact, the individuals who com- 
posed this body of men varied so much in their 
personal makeups that one almost felt, after 
looking them over, that any kind of a man can 
succeed at life insurance soliciting if he will 
try. 


PoInTERS FROM A BiG Propucer. 


A point which I regard as of especial value 
I picked up from a solicitor who ranks as the 
largest personal producer of business in the 
world. He reports $2,000,000 a year without 
the assistance of agents or pluggers of any 
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kind. - At least if he has assistants no one has 
ever been able to locate them, and if there is 
any greater personal producer.Ivhave never 
heard of him. This marvelous writer remarked 
in the course of a discussion; not.as:a specific 
argument, but merely as a fact which every- 
body might grant, that some men have all the 
insurance they want and all they will take. 
This merely incidental statement was highly 
illuminating to me. At one time I ran across 
a piece of literature which contained the fol- 
lowing: “Every man, except a sick man or a 
dead man, can be written for insurance at 
some time.” The arguments developed from 
this text made a strong impression upon me 
as to the insurability of men in general, and 
my views have doubtless been more or less 
colored by them ever since. For twenty-one 
years I have lived in an atmosphere in which 
such opinions were frequently expressed, so 
that I have been somewhat skeptical when I 
heard a solicitor announce that a certain pros- 
pect had all the insurance he wanted. But 
when a man who can report $2,000,000 in per- 
sonal business in twelve months asserts that 
some men have all the insurance they want it 
means something. The beginner who has 
stumbled around in the field for a few weeks 
could give no opinion on this subject that 
would be worthy of respect. Ninety-nine out 
of one hundred persons tell him either that 
they do not want insurance or have all they 
want, and he has not learned to discriminate 
between those who mean what they say and 
those who say what they do not mean. The 
man who has been reporting two millions a 
year for several years knows what he is talk- 
ing about when he states that some men have 
all the insurance they want. 

It was a valuable point for me to learn, and 
I shall keep it before me in future field work. 
Hereafter when I have invested a reasonable 
amount of energy in some wooden Indian I 
shall mark him off the list or, as someone has 
expressed it, put him in the “morgue” with 
other dead prospects. 


How One Acent Forcep a Bic APPLICATION. 


I experienced also an enlargement of in- 
sight after hearing a leading agent describe his 
manner of securing a certain piece of business. 
In a city in the Northwest there lives a 
physician who is in receipt of a very consider- 
able income, though from what source he de- 
rives it I did not learn. He disposed of a 
good part of it by speculating, however, and 
avoided life insurance agents as he would a 
pestilence. One day a solicitor, whose name 
sounds something like Flowers, decided to in- 
terview the doctor. He waited half an hour 
in the office until a long line of patients had 
heen disposed of and then bearded him. The 
doctor informed Flowers, in language with 
which the average agent is familiar, that he 
didn’t want any insurance, would not take it, 
etc., but Flowers insisted on a short interview, 
and the doctor finally made an engagement for 
4 o'clock. Flowers called at 4, but the doctor 
was moving about in a great hurry, and in- 
formed the agent that he had an emergency 
call and could not talk with him. Flowers 
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excused him, but, as he learned afterward, the 
doctor went to see a baseball game instead of 
a patient. Next day Flowers called again at 
the doctor’s office and waited until another 
grist of patients had been ground out. The 
doctor. then greeted him with some such 
pleasant welcome as “Are you here again?” 
and declared that he could not see him. 
Flowers deliberately walked into the doctor’s 
private office, placed a chair in such a way 
that the doctor could not get out, took out 
some papers and spent something like thirty 
or forty-five minutes in showing the doctor 
through a proposition. It was now past the 
lunch hour, and in the midst of the proceed- 
ings the telephone bell rang. The doctor’s 
replies indicated that the call came from his 
wife, and that she was waiting lunch for him. 
He remarked as he hung up the receiver that 
he could not get out of the office. Upon hear- 
ing this Flowers took out his fountain pen 
and inquired, “What is your full name, 
Doctor?” The doctor gave it, and Flowers 
proceeded to write the application and take 
a note for the premium. In ten minutes more 
the transaction was completed. As nearly as 
I recall the application called for $25,000 on 
the twenty-year endowment plan. Upon de- 
livering the policy Flowers obtained a request 
for another large endowment with a shorter 
term, and upon delivering the second policy he 
obtained still another request for an ad- 
ditional endowment. The three policies ag- 
gregated something like $60,000 and the pre- 
miums totaled between $5000 and $6000. 
Flowers concluded his story by stating that 
the doctor is now the best friend he has, 

The interesting feature of this story is the 
fact that a man who can afford to invest $5000 
or $6000 a year will be so ungracious about 
entering a transaction and then permit him- 
self to be taken by the scruff of the neck and 
forced in. I have always known that some 
men have to be forced to do what they are 
not entirely reluctant to do, and have done the 
forcing stunt occasionally myself, but I al- 
ways had a notion that large applications 
could not be written this way. Of course, the 
number of applications which can be written 
by this method is small, but it was of some 
value to me to find out that rich and success- 
ful men will submit to pressure as well as the 
little fellows who might be expected to mani- 
fest indecision. 


THE DATING OF POLICIES. 


Insurance Commissioner Hardison of Massa- 
chusetts, in his annual report recently issued, 
comments on this topic as follows: 


One disturbing element in the life insurance 
situation is the lack of a uniform rule for the 
dating of policies. One company refuses to date 
a policy back of the day the application was 
actually signed; another will adopt any date 
asked for by the applicant. An agent of the 
former company, after the expenditure of much 
time and effort, gets a person to the point of 
placing his name on ‘‘the dotted line.’’” Then an 
agent of the second company, upon hearing 
somehow that the person referred to is con- 
sidering the matter of insuring his life, steps in 
and makes a proposition to the prospect to take 
a policy in the company he represents, offering 
to date back the policy to give the prospect the 
lower rate for a younger age. The second agent 
gets the application. Naturally the agent who 


worked upon the case and brought the man into 
the frame of mind where he was ready to sign 
an application does not relish the interference 
of the second agent with a proposition that the 
company represented by the first agent fears is 
discriminatory, and, therefore, refuses to permit 
to be offered by its agents. The agent first 
working up the ease is generally willing to meet 
competition and argument along lines of legiti- 
mate rivalry, as he terms it, but when his com- 
petitor for applications steps in with an offer 
that he cannot meet because his company has 
stricter ideas as to what the laws require or 
equity calls for, and carries off the application 
for that reason only and gets with it the com- 
mission he did little to earn, the original agent 
in the case cannot be blamed if he makes an 
uproar. Complaints arising from situations of 
this character occasionally come to this office, 
but more frequently go to the offices of those 
companies which refuse to allow the dating back 
of a policy to give an applicant the premium for 
a younger age. 


Is There a Legal Remedy? 


The question arises whether there is any 
remedy in the law to meet this unsatisfactory 
situation. The answer is that if there is any 
such remedy in Massachusetts it will have to 
be found in a statute not directly designed to 
meet this state of affairs, for there is no law 
which specifically covers it. If there is discrim- 
ination involved, the anti-discrimination statute 
would reach it. But there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the dating back of a 
policy involves discrimination within the mean- 
ing of the law. Some companies hold that inas- 
much as they offer to allow each applicant to 
select the date his policy is to bear, there can be 
no discrimination, even if one person gets a 
premium for a younger age than he has really 
attained while another does not. Such com- 
panies have a certain advantage over those 
which believe that such a rule does not avoid 
discrimination, but, on the contrary, hold that 
to make a contract with a man to give him in- 
surance at a rate lower than other policyholders 
are paying under the same conditions involves 
discrimination, which can be avoided by having 
a definite rule against the dating back of poli- 
cies and sticking to it. Moreover, it is pointed 
out further that the dating back of policies gen- 
erally to give applicants the premiums for ages 
younger than they really are does violence to 
the mortality table, which has been adopted for 
making premiums and for coraputing reserves. 
To disregard the mortality table, which is the 
basis of the business, is a serious matter, and 
that is what is really done when an applicant 
whose age is fifty is given a,rate for age forty- 
nine. It will be argued that this is offset by 
the fact that the insured pays for insurance 
which he does not get and by losses to him in 
other ways. In some cases that might be se- 
lected possibly this view would be correct, but 
to make it of value and controlling it would be 
necessary to show that in no case would there 
be a gain by the dating back of the policy; 
which cannot be demonstrated universally. * * * 


Differing Views of the Companies. 

It is evident that the views of the companies 
differ as to what is right and proper with respect 
to the dating of policies in this Commonwealth. 
It is also true that those views are in many 
cases interfered with by the laws of some of 
the States and by the rulings of Insurance Com- 
missioners in others. The only companies in 
fact that are not interfered with, and so are 
able to apply a uniform rule wherever they 
operate, are the companies which refuse to date 
a policy back of the actual day of the applica- 
tion. No law and no Commissioner’s ruling ap- 
pears to interfere with this rule. The com- 
panies, however, which give an option to the 
applicant run up against prohibition in some 
States to dating back more than six months, 
and against Commissioners’ ruling in others. 
The result is that in one State the policy- 
holder’s option is supreme; in another it is lim- 
ited by a six months’ provision; in another by a 
Commissioner’s ruling that the policy must not 
be dated back to give the applicant advantage 
of a younger age. In fine, there is no uniformity 
shown by the records of such companies in 
respect to this matter, even though they be 
mutual companies where uniformity is expected. 

That there should be uniformity of practice 
on the part of companies is the belief of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner, and it is shared 
by many others. The adoption of a uniform 
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rule would not only remove a bone of conten- 
tion as between agents, and remove the occa- 
sion for agents to importune their companies to 
break over the rule of the office, but would be 
for the good name and the best interests of the 
life insurance business. While a man who 
wants insurance may accept the proposition that 
gives him a rate at an age younger than he 
knows he has attained, still his respect for a 
business where the methods are such that one 
company does what another refuses to do on the 
ground that it is in violation of law must be 
greatly lessened. 

If no agreement is reached by the companies 
on this important matter a rule should be estab- 
lished by statute, uniform as far as practicable 
in all the States. That that rule should not 
permit a policy to be given a date earlier than 
the date of the application therefor is the be- 
lief of the Massachusetts Commissioner. 





AS TO THE PROPER TREATMENT 
OF OLD POLICYHOLDERS OF 
A MUTUAL COMPANY. 


From time to time life insurance companies 
change their policy forms to be thereafter issued 
and change their premiums. Sometimes this 
is done to comply with a new law, as when the 
nonforfeiture act went into effect in 1861, and 
sometimes to comply with new and advanced 
‘ideas in respect to life insurance. It thus 
happens that an old insurance company, even 
though it be a mutual, has outstanding policies 
of varying degrees of liberality. Some have no 
cash vaiue and no loan feature, while others 
have both, and those which have both may re- 
quire a no larger premium than those which 
have neither. In the case of two life policies 
providing for paid-up or extended insurance, if 
many years intervened between their issue, it 
is more than probable that one would be 
burdened with a much larger surrender charge 
than the other. 

By reason of the fact that contracts cannot be 
altered or impaired by legislative action, or 
otherwise except by the mutual consent of all 
parties thereto, this varying degree of liberality 
has continued in some companies with little 
attempt to even up the old and less liberal con- 
tracts with the new and more liberal. If an 
old policyholder seeks redress the reply is that 
‘itis not so nominated in the bond’’; and that 
is true. There is undoubtedly no legal remedy. 
But, in spite of this, it is worth considering 
whether in a mutual company any subsequent 
liberalization of contracts which does not re- 
quire an increase in premium should not be 
granted to all of the company’s policyholders. 
If, for example, the policyholder of 1900 may 
have a loan on his policy up to the amount of 
the reserve, if interest is paid in advance, or 
may have the cash value less a small surrender 
charge, or no surrender charge, why should not 
the policyholder of 1870 be granted the same 
privilege? If the reply is that others holding 
similar contracts have not in the past been so 
dealt with, and it would be unfair treatment of 
them to change the company’s rule for deal- 
ing with the holders of such contracts, it may be 
answered that this puts the mutuality of the 
company on the narrow ground of applying only 
to those holding similar contracts. On the con- 
trary, it should apply to all the members. 
When a valuable privilege or right not espe- 
cially paid for is given to one class of policy- 
holders and not to others, mutuality is attacked, 
and it is no more unfair to policyholders of a 
certain class whose settlements have been made 
strictly according to the contract to settle sub- 
sequently with others of the same class on a 
more liberal basis, than it is to give new policy- 
holders contracts more advantageous than those 
given the old without paying for those advan- 
tages. The truly mutual way would have been 
to give all policyholders, old as well as new, all 
the advantages which the company decided at 
any time to afford, and for which no charge was 
made to the new. Thus would it have avoided 
confining mutuality to classes, an easy but not 
equitable thing to do. 

It is true that the legislature has no jurisdic- 
tion in this matter, and so no legislation is in 
order, but public discussion of the principles in- 
volved may bring about a change which will be 
for the benefit of the older policyholders of mu- 
tual companies without trespassing on the equi- 
ties of those holding more modern contracts.— 
Massachusetts Insurance Report. 
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TENTH INSTALMENT. 





Once More—The imagination. 

Imagination is the picture gallery of 
the mind. It is also the poet’s corner. 
Here dwells that strange power pos- 
sessed by poets and artists—and _ first- 
class life underwriters. Here is de- 
veloped the creative power by which 
conceptions are modified and arranged 
into splendid air castles, weird and un- 
usual pictures, strange and fanciful in- 
ventions. This is the image-forming 
faculty. In this great factory, without 
wheel or belt or pulley, strange things 
are constructed out of nothing; pictures 
are painted on canvas which does not 
exist, and beautiful epics and lyrics are 
sung by voices which cannot be heard. 

Not all poets and artists who revel 
in the joys of imagination are life un- 
derwriters, but all life underwriters who 
have achieved any degree of success are 
both poets and artists. Wait a minute! 
A poet sings of heroes, of brave deeds, 
of sunshine, of flowers, of peace, of joy, 
of hope, of faith, of love—so does the 
life underwriter. The artist paints 
pictures of mother, children, the ingle- 
nook, of youth, of old age, home—aye, 
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and a thousand more—pictures we ad- 
mire and love to study; so does the 
life underwriter. Our _ poet-artist 
weaves together the warp and woof of 
many strange experiences which have 
come under his observation into beauti- 
ful Gobelin tapestry. Hear him describe 
a home free from debt, an income suffi- 
cient to keep the family together and 
educate the children, the burden of care 
lifted from the mother’s heart, the sting 
removed from sorrow when the bread- 
winner has been suddenly removed by 
death. Or, when necessary, he can paint 
a picture of the house left desolate, the 
children scattered, hearts sore and the 
widow at work. To his skilful brush 
many pictures are easy. When oppor- 
tune he can fill in the outline of a 
sketch, add a few touches to soften the 
background and by brightening the color 
he wishes to stand out in relief, give the 
picture a tonal quality of a Corot or the 
naturalness of a Rembrandt. 

There is perhaps no gift the Creator 
made to man more thoroughly enjoyed 
than the imagination; nor is there a 
business where this function of the 
mind is more neded or more used than 
in a business of persuading men to pro- 
tect their dear ones. The skilled user 
of this faculty is able to paint pictures 
either beautiful or ugly—either com fort- 
ing or annoying—either persuading or 
dissuading. 

Human life is a longing—a planning. 
We anticipate with joy or fear. Perils 
may loom up big before us or imaginary 
success cause our pulse to quicken. We 
see visions of green fields or arid plains. 

Hope and imagination are first 
cousins, and are busy all the time oper- 
ating on the will. The solicitor works 


legitimately upon ills that. might come, 
upon joys that should come, upon busi- 
ness growth that ought to obtain, upon 
a dependent old age to be dreaded, upon 
a possible death while the children are 
small, upon a worthless administrator to 
scatter his estate, upon the benefit of 
ready money when affairs are mixed— 
and so on, setting his prospects’ creative 
factory working overtime, until his stub- 
born will yields and the deed is done. 

The sculptor stands before the block 
of marble, and with his “mind’s eye” 
sees an angel; so with hammer and 
chisel he hacks and carves away—the 
great hall of his imagination unoccu- 
pied except by this individual, single 
vision. The painter, with brush and 
palette, reproduces on the canvas the 
image created by weeks of thought and 
painted by weeks of work—so ab- 
sorbed, so concentrated that he thinks 
of nothing else—one picture in the great 
gallery with bare walls on every side. 
But when the life underwriter sits down 
before the open grate and in the quiet 
evening hour casts the horoscope of a 
whole family’s future—what visions, 
what pictures, what sculpture, what 
tapestry weaving, what castle-building! 
Imagination’s great galleries are filled 
with conceptions most fitting, and yet 
none of the three may have ever 
dreamed of such things before. 

There you are! The successful so- 
licitor must have a versatile imagina- 
tion to adapt word pictures to the great 
variety of circumstances and needs. It 
is therefore apparent that an unde- 
veloped imagination means failure, and 
a vivid, well-trained imagination means 
success. With an inexhaustible supply 
of raw material, this mental faculty is 
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never at a loss, and with strength and 
skill is never unable to interest a pros- 
pect in the possibilities of an unknown 
future. The likelihood of things hap- 
pening and the uncertainty of life, both 
the bases of imagination’s finest work, 
are the motives which move men to in- 
sure. We therefore place among our 
greatest artists the skilled poet-painter— 
the life insurance solicitor—whose imag- 
ination can conceive varied forms and 
shapes and conditions—and combina- 
tions of such without limit, each fancy 
picture calculated to commend itself to 
another’s responsive imagination. 

You would find it hard to think of a 
life insurance solicitor with no imagina- 
tion. He would be a clam, a stick, a 
mere mathematician. He couldn’t even 
say “Now suppose,” or “What if?” or 
“Just imagine,” or “It might possibly 
be,” or “How would you provide in 
case?” He couldn’t look ahead to an- 
ticipate and discount the future. Poor 
fellow! He would be as helpless as an 
automobile sans spark plug—no contact, 
no explosion, no power. Dear reader, 
cherish your creative faculty! Dream 
on; give fancy free rein; sing songs; 
“build more stately mansions; see 
visions; paint pictures—and some day 
someone will say ‘“There’s a jolly good 
fellow. He’s an optimist. He’s doing 
his best to convert this sorrowful old 
earth into Paradise.” 


THE PLEASURE OF SOLICITING 
APPLICATIONS. 


“If I were unable to find any pleasure in my 
business,” said a big manufacturer not long 
ago, “I should immediately get out of it and 
get into something else. I do not believe that 
a man can do good work, or be more than a 
machine, unless he finds a keen delight in his 
work, and does it not as a task but as a 
pleasure.” 

The American business man is noted for 
taking his business seriously. The ‘mad chase 
for the almighty dollar,’ as the sophomoric 
orators have it, is not a chase for the money 
itself but for the pleasure of the pursuit. The 
average man, no matter whether he makes 
shoes or sells life insurance, enjoys his work 
if he is successful; for it goes without saying 
that no man can achieve real success without 
throwing himself heart and soul into his work, 
something he cannot do unless it represents 
real enjoyment. 

Of course, there are persons so constituted 
that the very idea of work is repulsive to 
them. The contact with one’s fellows in the 
rough-and-tumblé game of business, which is 
represented by the field of insurance, is dis- 


tasteful to the sensitive souls who recoil from 
the prospect of such a combat, although it is 
probable that after the first shock of the con- 
flict they would “get in the game” and find 
more enjoyment in it than they suspect them- 
selves capable of experiencing. 

There is real fun in business, even in fight- 
ing for it. The salesman who goes into the 
office of a buyer who he knows is opposed to 
his house, and is granted an interview for 
bare reasons of ordinary courtesy, and comes 
out with an order, experiences as much satis- 
faction as the football player who carries the 
ball over the line for a touch-down, or the 
baseball hero who smashes the pellet to the 
outfield for a home run when another tally is 
needed to tie the score. 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE. 

If the “fighting chance” is what one is look- 
ing for, it can certainly be afforded in life 
insurance. This is not only the best paid hard 
work in the world but the most exciting game 
in the business field. It is not a “game” in the 
sense in which the automobile business is 
sometimes referred to, the connection there 
being somewhat unpleasant, and indicating an 
element of speculation or chance which is not 
a factor in the underwriting business. But the 
life man must play the game for all it is worth 
to come out on top, and his rules must be well 
planned and closely adhered to in order to 
enable him to score the necessary points 
against his adversary. 

While the prospect who is solicited for life 
insurance receives a real service from the 
hands of the life insurance agent who sells 
him the policy, the process invariably involves 
a struggle more or less marked. There was 
probably never a man who voluntarily sought 
insurance. That is to say, there may have 
been cases where individuals asked for protec- 
tion without having been solicited directly; but 
investigation always proves that his banker 
urged it or his business partner insisted on it, 
or that some force outside of his own person- 
ality impelled him to ask for the indemnity 
offered by the insurance company. 

This inevitable struggle means that the life 
insurance man must go into the presence of 
the prospect with nerves tense and mind clear. 
He must be ready to “get the jump” on his 
mental opponent, just as the football player in 
the line strives to “charge” his opponent be- 
fore the latter has prepared himself for the 
attack. Like the man on the gridiron, he must 
be prepared to take advantage of his op- 
ponent’s misplays. If he leaves an opening, 
dodge through it, pass the tacklers and make 
for the goal line. 

This does not mean that the prospect should 
be allowed to purchase insurance that is not 
exactly suited to his needs or that he cannot 
afford. That would be inconsistent with the 
idea of service which should be uppermost in 
the mind of every agent. But the prospect, 
often unwilling to acknowledge that he should 
have the protection and is in the market for 
it, falls down on his argument when brought 
face to face with the real issues by the keen 
solicitor. It is then no infraction of the rules 
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for the underwriter to press home the points 
he has made before the prospective policy- 
holder can reframe his lines of defense. 


Soricirors WorkK UNDER A STRAIN. 


The very fact that the insurance business 
involves the idea of a contest means that life 
underwriters work under a greater strain 
than other business men. There is an agent 
in one of the Western cities who carries a 
gun for big game only. He uses methods 
which mean analyzing the proposition to the 
last factor. His plan might prove impractic- 
able for the man who is writing business in 
comparatively small amounts, but for those 
who are going after the large policies it is de- 
cidedly worth while. . 

This particular solicitor studies his prospect 
as closely as the scientist does a new specimen 
under the glass. He looks at the situation 
from every angle; canvasses the business, per- 
sonal and social sides of the man he is investi- 
gating; studies his physique, and knows his 
habits of thought as far as it is possible for 
anyone not intimately acquainted with another 
to know them. He maps out a plan of attack, 
if the phrase may be used, which takes all of 
these points into consideration. When he en- 
ters a man’s office most of the work has been 
done. All that remains is to put into execu- 
tion the plans which he has already conceived 
and worked out. 

After hours of thought devoted to such a 
case, and after he has put his plan to the test, 
he returns to his office feeling a great fatigue. 
He has consumed a tremendous amount of 
energy in fighting that battle, and requires rest 
before he can tackle the next problem. 

Incidentally, it may be added that this par- 
ticular agent has the advantage of the assist- 
ance of his wife, who is keenly interested in 
his work and offers him numerous suggestions 
which have proved worth while in working 
out his plan of solicitation. When he leaves 
to solicit the man whose case has involved 
study and deep concentration she wishes him 
good luck, and when he returns her first eager 
question is, “Did you get him?” 

The work of preparation, the tense moments 
during the canvass when the main argument is 
developed and the strong points driven home, 
culminate in a good number of cases in the 
prospect yielding to the compelling force of 
the solicitor and applying for the insurance. 
That means profit to the underwriter, and a 
certain definite amount of money earned 
through the successful presentation of a win- 
ning case. But the life underwriter who feels 
the thrill of the “game” does not exult after 
he has landed a big application because it 
means a certain amount of money in his 
pocket; he is excited and glad because he has 
accomplished a noteworthy feat, because he 
has done something in which he can take a 
justifiable pride; because he has scored a vic- 
tory in the great game of life underwriting. 


ScorInGc A KNOCKOUT. 
Those who follow the sporting news are 
aware of the fact that the man who scores the 
most victories in boxing is he who, to use the 
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expression of the sport writers, has the 
“punch.” This type of fighter is usually su- 
perior to the man who is an excellent boxer 
and can spar well, but is unable to deliver a 
telling blow at a critical stage of the contest. 
The possessor of the knockout swing can bide 
his time, and then, when opportunity offers, 
land the blow that spells victory. 

To draw an analogy, the insurance under- 
writer who is most effective doesn’t waste 
words nor arguments. Instead of trying to 
overwhelm the prospect with a rain of reasons, 
a torrent of appeal, he concentrates his attack 
upon a few main points. Backing these up 
with sledge-hammer strokes of argument, he 
does not find it necessary to depend upon a 
great number of points, but wins the decision 
by landing a few blows and making them 
effective ones. 

Many a solicitor has talked too much. He 
has worked his prospect up to a point of inter- 
est, then to desire; instead of concluding the 
solicitation and permitting his man to sign the 
application, he has carried him beyond the 
psychological moment, and it is not long until 
the prospect not only doesn’t want a policy 
then, but may as well be crossed off the solici- 
tor’s list. He has overdone the canvass. 
Strong, telling arguments, centering around 
one main idea, will win, and after they have 


had their effect it is folly to begin the work all 
over again. It is up to the applicant then. 

There is one thing to remember in consider- 
ing life insurance from the standpoint of the 
game and with reference to the element of 
sport which it contains. The solicitor always 
has the advantage. It is a fact that there is 
no argument, logical and sound all the way 
through, with which successfully to meet the 
appeal of life insurance. The answers which 
are usually given are mere excuses and eva- 
sions, for the average man realizes that life in- 
surance is fundamentally right, that he needs 
it, and that the agent who is stating his case 
has logic on his side. 

Therefore the insurance man should be the 
most confident player in the world. Knowing 
that the rules as made favor him, he may play 
his position with the knowledge that if he 
plays it well, and gets all out of it there is in 
it, he will win. It’s a proposition that can’t be 
beat. 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARY- 
ING BASES. 


For the past few years the life insurance 
companies in their annual reports to the 
several Insurance Departments have been re- 
quired to classify the reserves held by them, 
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according to the mortality tables used and the 
interest rates upon which they are based. The 
following table, dealing with fifty-nine com- 
panies, shows the reserves held at the close of 
1910 at three different rates of interest, while 
the fourth column gives the annuity reserves. 
The total reserves reported amount to $3,176,- 
445,427, of which 32.4 per cent is on a 4 per 
cent basis, 32.9 per cent at 3% per cent, and 
32.4 per cent at 3 per cent, while annuities 
account for the remaining 2.3 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages at the end of 1909 
were 40.4, 28.7, 28.3 and 2.6, respectively. One 
large company during 1910 changed all its 4 
per cent business to a higher standard, thereby 
materially reducing the percentage in that col- 
umn, while the terminations of old 4 per 
cent policies, carrying higher reserves, also 
aids in the reduction. The three different 
standards are about evenly divided at this 
time, but as most of the business now being 
written is on a 3 per cent basis that column 
will soon show the largest percentage of the 
three. 


Many Men, Many Minds. 


Each solicitor must work out his own salva- 
tion. There are no set rules of procedure, no 
“universal guides’’ to assured success. 

What’s one man’s meat may give his neighbor 
acute indigestion if he attempts to assimilate it. 
Here’s a case in point. We have occasionally 
advised our field men to shunt to the side-track 
talk about cost before the prospect is fully de- 
cided. It scares away the birds. To dwell on 
what a policy contract will do for a man seems 
more likely to make him anxious to get one. 
So it came as a shock to our preconceived ideas 
of the fitness of things to have an agent write 
in that he talked premium, “How much do you 
want to pay for insurance?’ and was going to 
get that much money (build it up as big as pos- 
sible, of course) and leave it to us to measure 
out how much insurance we could afford for the 
cash turned in. And it looks good when you 
come to dissect it. We take it that it will work 
better in some cases than in others, however, 
and so we get back to our starting point—apply 
the methods that are best suited to the case 
you are going to tackle. Use your judgment. 

If your man seems to have plenty of surplus to 
invest, you can portion it out for him most 
efficiently, and it’s certainly in order to put the 
‘*thow-much-money-have-you” question to him; 
but if it’s a matter of supreme importance that 
the wife and children be provided for, the plea 
should be to take every bit of protection the 
man knows they ought to have, and figure out 
the annual deposit when the deal is closed, 
always, as above suggested, using common sense 
and good judgment as regards overloading a man 
with unreasonable obligations.—Office and Field. 


Why Not Be a Man? 

What are you going to do about it, my friend? 
Are you going to listen to and be governed by 
all the hard-luck stories that are floating 
around? Are you going to permit yourself to 
believe that there’s no business to be had at 
this time and that, therefore, there’s no use 
working? Are you going to be a “weak sister,’’ 
or are you going to be a man? Are you going 
to grapple with the situation? 

I tell you, friend, the whole question of your 
success or failure as a life insurance man during 
the next six months is going to depend entirely 
upon yourself—not upon general business condi- 
tions or anything else whatsoever! I don’t 
know whether you believe that or not, but I 
hope you do, for it’s a fact! I’m not saying that 
maybe you won’t have to work a little harder 
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than you would if all kinds of business were 
booming, but I’m saying that you won’t have to 
work hard enough to hurt you—Just hard enough 
to keep you in good mental and physical trim! 

I say! Don’t you know that the hustlers—the 
hard workers—the men who have been attending 
strictly to business for six or seven hours a day 
in our line of work during the past six or eight 
months have written a good business and made a 
good lot of money? I know it mighty well, be- 
cause I’ve talked with a number of them. 
There isn’t a man of you who can’t do likewise, 
but I can’t make you do it—neither can any one 
else do so—the spring of action is within your- 
self! You can loaf or you can take things easy 
or you can work in a half-hearted, discouraged 
way if you see fit to do so, and nobody can stop 
you, but why do it—Why not be a man? 

Some of our merchants complain of hard times 
and won’t insure just now, but there are also 
some merchants who are doing well, and there 
are thousands upon thousands of their em- 
ployees who are receiving just as large incomes 
as ever! Get after them! Get after them! 

How much money have you made since Jan- 
uary 1? Are you satisfied with that amount? 
Would you be willing to tell me that you 
couldn’t have made more if you’d buckled in and 
worked as you should have done for yourself 
and your family?—R. J. Mix. 


Weapon of Warfare. 


Put a brush in the hands of Raphael, and the 
canvas lives and is appreciated. Put an axe 
in the hand of Lincoln, and the shackles of 
millions of slaves are severed. Put the trans- 
mitter into the hand of Marconi, and the world 
is bound together by wireless telegraphy. His- 
tory teems with such illustrations in art and 
science. The human hand and mind con- 
tain marvelous possibilities. Their far-reaching 
powers can never be estimated. 

The ‘‘weapon of warfare’’ that we place in 
the hands of our men is the rate book. Just a 
few sheets of print in leather binding. But that 
is not all. Invest that rate book with its pos- 
sibilities. Study its past and future. Think of 
the millions of policyholders who have been 
benefited by it, who are protected by it, and who 
are actuated by affection and duty through it to 
insure. The rate book alone has been the in- 
strument of paying out to the policyholders 
nearly five billion dollars. And still we say 
“Only a rate book.” Yet with it, insurance 
salesmen have made millions of dollars in com- 
missions. It is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments placed in the hands of man; don’t dis- 
parage or undervalue the potential power hidden 
within the rate book. Its service and strength 
depend on you. You must couple with the rate 
book conscientious, persistent, hard work, deter- 
mination and will power, then results must 
surely come. Men who have accomplished great 
things in the life insurance business have had 
no different ‘‘weapon of warfare’’ than what our 
company gives to you: Just a little rate book, 
and the voice of opportunity, that’s all. Are 
you using it?—The Dotted Line, LaFayette Life. 


Gentlemen of the Jury. 


An Indiana lawyer trying a life insurance case 
recently, found on inquiry that out of twelve 
healthy looking jurors only two carried life in- 
surance, and these had small industrial policies. 
All had insurance on their property. The six 
farmers among them also carried live stock in- 
surance, but a couple of hundred dollars was the 
total life insurance holding of the whole crowd. 

Twelve healthy American citizens, with brains 
enough to have created property and brains 
enough to have insured it, sitting in a jury box 
and meekly admitting that the sum total of 
the worth of their lives to their families and to 
the community is a couple of hundred dollars! 
What a sad commentary on present-day enlight- 
enment! ‘Go back home with any one of these 
farmers and we venture to say you will find a 
Missouri mule standing around the barn yard 
that he wouldn’t part with for that much money. 





Now it isn’t because these men don’t believe 
in insurance. They do believe in it and they 
carry it. That mule’s insured. And this proves 
they believe in life insurance, too. 

Some day these people will get the right per- 
spective and place a proper value on their own 
lives. They’ll continue to insure the house and 
the barn and the mule, but they will understand 
that these things are mere incidents, a result; 
that they themselves are the fountain-head of 
productiveness, and the most valuable asset of 
all their possessions. 

There is an agent due in that Hoosier com- 
munity.—Fidelity Mutual Bulletin. 


THE PROBABILITY OF TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY. 


The adoption by the life insurance companies 
of the principle that a policy should not become 
void for the non-payment of premiums “until 
the sum already paid should have become ex- 
hausted in temporary insurance,’’ considerably 
broadened the protective idea of life insurance, 
for it recognized the probability that the 
families of these policyholders who were un- 
fortunately unable to continue the premiums 
on their policies needed the full protection more 
than ever. 

This extended term feature of necessity could 
only extend the life of the full amount of in- 
surance temporarily, but the insured if in good 
health could obtain reinstatement or take out a 
new policy. 

On the other hand, if through disease or 
accident he became totally and permanently dis- 
abled, not only would he be cut off from any 
possibility of reirstating his policy or procuring 
new protection, but the need of his family for 
life insurance would be accentuated. 

The man disabled in health and limb, perma- 
nently crippled as to his earning power, is of 
all men the most helpless and his family the 
most exposed. 

It was in recognition of this possibility that 
the Travelers, carrying the protective idea a 
step further, embodied in its contracts a dis- 
ability provision. 

It is not claimed that the disability clause will 
hecome effective in even a large minority of 
cases. The same may be said of every other 
protective provision that figures in life insur- 
ance contracts. But the disability provision, 
though it may reach but a small number, 
reaches those who are in direst need of the 
refuge it affords. 

If only a small proportion of all who are in- 
sured should be so unfortunate as to be actually 
disabled, yet to those who are this disability 
clause comes as a blessing than which nothing 
could be more providential, and who among the 
insured will need it most no one can tell before- 
hand, a fact that gives it its greatest value, 
since it provides for all. What it means to the 
insured is made evident by the following table: 


Probability of Becoming Totally and Perma- 
nently Disabled of a Man 20 Years of Age. 


Exposure Number Becoming 

Age 20. Disabled. Probability. 

92,637 Within 5 years 72 .001 
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The table presumes that at age 20 there are 
92,637 active lives. Within 5 years 72 of these 
become totally and permanently disabled, the 
probability being as given by ‘the table .001, 
which is one-tenth of one per cent. The proba- 
bility of becoming totally and permanently dis- 
abled of a man age 20 within 40 years is .033, 
which is 3 3/10 per cent. The probability of be- 
coming totally and permanently disabled prior 
to age attained 81 is .425 per cent. 

It must be remembered that the sickness 
which ends in death does not necessarily in its 
course cause total and permanent disability, for 
no cases are considered as totally and perma- 
nently disabled unless the person is totally and 
permanently disabled for a period greater than 
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six months, this being the condition upon which 
the Maccabees’ Experience is determined, the 
table being compiled from the records of the 
Order of the Maccabees of the World, familiarly 
known as the Maccabees’ Experience. 

It should be borne in mind that the number of 
accident claims paid and the average period of 
indemnity in case of a claim is materially 
greater in a stock accident company than in case 
of an assessment or fraternal association. There 
is every reason to expect the number of cases 
of total and permanent disability for which a 
regular life insurance company would have to 
pay would be materially greater than in the 
ease of the Maccabees’ Experience.—The Travel- 
ers Agents’ Record. 


The Main Function of a Life Insurance 
Company. 


Have you ever considered the plain question 
of what a life insurance company is for? What 
is the main function of a life insurance com- 
pany, anyhow? Is it to carry out its contracts 
with its policyholders? Is it to accumulate 
money? Is it to pay dividends to policyholders? 
Is it to pay dividends to stockholders? Is it to 
give opportunities to agency men? 

Undoubtedly it must accomplish all these 
things. But the main function of a life insur- 
ance company is to insure lives. There are 
millions who should have life insurance. It is 
the business of life insurance companies to see 
that they take it. Therefore, broadly speaking, 
and assuming that the work is properly done, 
the most successful life insurance company is 
the one that does the most work—that is, in- 
sures the most lives, thereby extending the 
greatest amount of protection. I have no pa- 
tience with stand-pat life insurance companies. 
I believe life insurance companies should do 
their work, which is sell life insurance—the 
more the better.—Robert T. Furman. 


Agency Items. 


1. ‘There is more chance for persistent opti- 
mism and consistent faith in life insurance work 
than in any other sphere of the salesmanship. 
Just stack up your chances against those of the 
men you meet in your daily rounds. The com- 
parison will make you feel that if results have 
been lacking you were at fault, and not the 
great system you represent and whose opportu- 
nities are not surpassed in any other one pro- 
fession.”’ ; 

2. Insurance in force is the product of the 
agent’s tireless solicitation. 

38. A full share of the business awaits the 
active, energetic agent. 

4. If at first you don’t succeed, seek another 
prospect. i 

5. You are not down till your shoulders touch 
the mat. 

6. Don’t be discouraged by obstacles in your 
path. 

7. A spineless man is the saddest of all 
failures. 

8. To expect success is a long step toward 
achieving it. 

9. Always be the right man in the right place. 
and be there first. 

10. What a superb thing it would be if we 
were all big enough in soul to see no slights. 
accept no insults, cherish no jealousies, and 
admit into our heart no hatred.—The Exponent. 


The Agent of the Future. 


Some of our exchanges are speculating as to 
the ‘‘agent of the future.’’ We hardly think it 
worth while to waste good ink and paper to 
talk along such lines. What we are interested 
in is ‘“‘the agent of the present.’’ We know that 
good agents to-day mean good agents for al 
time to come, and we are just as certain that < 
good agent never has been or never will b: 
made without hard work. There are thousand 
of examples before our eyes to-day that con 
clusively prove the fact that any man of ordi 
nary intelligence who will put in ten hour 
of hard, conscientious work each day canno 
fall down on his job of life insurance solicitin: 
The agent of to-day, that is to say the success 
ful one, is the agent who works. That’s all. 
International Lifeman. 
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SIZING UP THE TERRITORY. 


It is sometimes difficult for the general 
agent, sitting in his office and looking over the 
records of his solicitors out in the field, to 
understand why more business is not being 
produced. As he looks at the map under the 
glass plate covering his desk, and notes the 
size of Brown’s territory and the relative 
smallness of its production, he not unnaturally 
gets the idea that Brown is not working and 
that the territory ought to be put in charge of 
someone else. 

Looking at it from another angle, the same 
general agent, who is a member of many 
associations for the good of the business, and 
whose voice is heard on convention floors 
arguing in behalf of the loftiest standards of 
doing business, may not altogether sympa- 
thize with his agents out in the rural ter- 
ritory who do not always keep within the 
spirit of the law, as far as ethical promulga- 
tions are concerned, in their desire to write 
business. 

Many managers of agencies appreciate the 
fact that they cannot expect to understand the 
situation as it exists in their territory simply 
by studying records and disposing of cor- 
respondence. They have occasional meetings 
of their agents, which gives the solicitors in 
the field, away from the constant stimulation 
of the agency office and forced to labor, in 
many cases, under greatly adverse conditions, 
a chance to express themselves and to get 
fresh ideas and new stimulus from the con- 
tact with their fellows. 

It remained for the manager of an agency 
in one of the Southern States to solve the 
problem in a fresh and original way, however. 
He was new at the work, having come from a 
large city in the West to reorganize the agency 
and to build up what had proved a rather 
barren field. Somehow he had confidence that 
his efforts would be rewarded. He remained 
in his office for the first few weeks, getting 
organization matters straightened out, handling 
correspondence with agents, and similar mat- 
ters. Then, having gotten his machinery into 
running order, he decided that he would look 
into conditions for himself; get a fresh, first- 
hand view of the troubles his men were up 
against, and learn the special problems they 
had to solve. 


GETTING CLOSE TO THE AGENT. 


He packed his grip and caught a train for 
the most distant part of his field, intending 
gradually to work back in the direction of 
headquarters. He met his agent in the town 
where he landed, talked about conditions with 
him, and went with his field man to see 
several prospects. These he helped to close 
up, most of them for small amounts. He dis- 
covered, incidentally, that the habit of this 
particular man, born of the experience that 
large premiums scare off many prospects, was 
to solicit only small policies. He urged him 
to go after the men who could afford it for 
bigger amounts, and after a few demonstra- 
tions of how to develop business of this kind 
he went on to the next: town. 

After looking into business in the town 
itself they hired a horse and buggy and struck 
out into the country proper. They solicited 
farmers, talked with farmers’ wives, who con- 
fided to them their views on life insurance, 
and thus furnished excellent information as 
to the best methods of approach; they noted 
the rugged country, which made cultivation 
difficult, and the general agent wondered, as 
he saw the modest little homes, some of them 
little better than log cabins, that his agent 
had been able to write any business at all. 
Then they met the bigger farmers, who owned 
hundreds of acres of rich land, and who 
were able to purchase insurance in round 
sums, though in many cases the difficulty was 
approaching a farmer on this subject was 
great. They saw a lot and learned a lot, and 
the general agent learned as much as his field 
representative did. After leaving this par- 
ticular town and going by rail to the next 
county seat, where “court day” happened to be 
in progress, the agency head learned that his 
solicitor there was a rather backward man, a 
good talker with people whom he knew, but 
uncertain in soliciting those with whom he 
was not acquainted. The manager decided to 
bolster his confidence. He saw a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, evidently a farmer, leaning 
against the court-house fence. 

“Do you know that man?” he asked. 

“No, never saw him before,” said the agent. 

“All right,” replied the general agent. “I 
want to show you that men can be written 
without the agent having a personal acquaint- 


ance with them. I’m going to give you a 
demonstration of that fact right now.” 

They approached the farmer, introduced 
themselves, and learned that he was waiting 
for his wife and boy, who were in a nearby 
store. They talked with him about their 
proposition, and when the wife and youngster 
came out all three were taken to the local 
agent’s office, where a _ special proposition 
suited to his needs was explained to the 
farmer. Incidentally, it should be noted that 
the farmer’s wife was first given attention, 
the policy being explained to her and her 
approval secured. The farmer was written 
and examined, and paid his premium before 
leaving the agent’s office, and though the 
policy was a small one, it was ample demon- 
stration of the fact that with the proper ad- 
dress an agent can write not only people he 
knows personally, but those whom he has 
never seen. 

DiscoverInG UNToLD WEALTH. 

So it went, the manager of the agency taking 
two weeks to cover a large part of his terri- 
tory. He secured a lot of information about 
his territory itself, its wealth, its possibilities 
and its prospects. He found that the con- 
struction of a few railroads in certain sections 
would transform a scrubby, good-for-nothing 
section into a rich cattle-raising community; 
that with the opening of some stone quarries 
at another point that territory would have a 
valuable industry which would aid in its de- 
velopment; that new people were coming into 
another section to work the coal mines, and 
that the water power on a big river a few 
miles away was to be developed, with certainty 
of wealth and prosperity being produced. 

He learned that his field, about the pro- 
ductivity of which he had had some doubts 
before, was a veritable gold mine, unworked, 
it is true, but nevertheless full of resources. 
He got enthusiastic over it, and decided that 
his agency could be made to be the best which 
his company has. With that in mind he in- 
spired his agents with enthusiasm likewise, 
and convinced them that even though many of 
the possibilities of their territory had not been 
developed, the field was rich and every man 
ought to do better than fair. 

On the other hand, by actually rubbing up 
against the people of various parts of the 
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State, he had’ naivied the handicaps which 
some agents had, and no longer expects 
Brown, merely because the map shows his 
territory to be twice the size of Smith’s, to 
produce. that much more business than Smith, 


irrespective of other conditions. 


“That trip did me a lot of good,” said he. 


“It taught me what my agents have to do, and 


aided me-in solving’ their problems and as- 
sisting them to develop;. it gave me a new 
insight into my field, which is bound to be 
of service in developing the territory. It 
proved to me that frequently the man who 
turns in a $1000 policy is deserving of more 


credit than the agent who under more fayor- . 


able conditions produces a $5000 contract.” 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PAR- 
TICIPATING BUSINESS. 

The separation of participating and non- 
participating business called for by the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit in connection with the an- 
nual statements of life insurance companies is 
not published by all the State Insurance De- 
partments. From such reports as are available 
at this time the subjoined tabulation has been 
compiled. In a total of nearly eleven and one- 
third billions of insurance outstanding in the 
companies listed, some thirteen per cent is on 
the non-participating plan. A number of com- 
panies are now prohibited by law from writing 
non-participating business, but as the number 
of companies writing that form is steadily in- 
creasing the aggregate must of necessity 
gradually become larger. 

In comparison with a table on similar lines 
published last year the following changes in 





non-participating business are shown:  In- 
creases—/Etna Life, $13,842,294; Capitol, 
$2,468,152; Central of United States, $3,008,- 
120; Colonial, $986,913; Columbian National, 
$2,177,724; Connecticut General, $1,896,704; 
Hartford, $2802; Home Life, $2,175,522; 
Metropolitan, $101,800,076; Missouri State, 
$1,406,513; National of United States, $47,994; 
Northwestern Mutual, $338,462; Pacific. Mu- 
tual, $2,037,991; Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
$7,067,000; State Life, $557,126; Travelers, 
$20,290,131; United States, $1,340,126. De- 
creases—Bankers, New York, $65,061; ' Con- 
necticut Mutual, $173,817; Equitable, New 
York, $4,792,938; Fidelity Mutual, $1,196,900; 
Germania, $231,582; Manhattan, $390,713; 
Mutual Benefit, $11,612; Mutual, New York, 
$2,725,133; National, $1,364,570; New York 
Life, $4,042,952; Penn Mutual, $21,884; Phe- 
nix Mutual, $1,821,493; Security Mutual, $450,- 
761; State Mutual, $199,915; Union Central, 
$3,062,938; Union Mutual, $575,635. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED ODIVI- 
DEND BUSINESS. 

The writing of life insurance on the de- 
ferred dividend plan is now prohibited in a 
number of States; and consequently with the 
rapid maturity of large numbers of such con- 
tracts the amount of this form of insurance 
outstanding on the books of the companies is 
decreasing yearly. All companies having this 
form of contract in force are required to re- 
port separately each year the amount still in 
force as well as the amount of annual divi- 
dend business. The following table showing 
the amounts of annual and deferred business 


PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE IN FORCE. 



































Pome Pena | 
. Participating _ | Non-Participating ; 
CoMPANIEs. | ataees: Rank. | Busia og Rank. 
; | | | | 
PE RANE oe nb bir 8k 850 Sn RRS Sep KOS a Sa ORS | $224,051,393 11 $83,051,256 | 4 
NN OE INOW: OCI SS dike 6s 5atde ais pie sb ka.s seh eane | 6.615,912 39 1,681,266 | 34 
SIRE Bac rns. ots ds bolas bod ee ec Ga ee | 5,510,250 40 155,500 | iz 
SPIE MEE 5.5 CURE Sele 0k SOLS SCR TL Eh C oe eae | 65,588,903 __ Be; Ge | aT 
MOI chon pe ESs'y siete e auh« baad se Nelhewtstiowastels 6,817,342 38 3,200,949 | 33 
ESEIEPER OF) AIMAUET SISUMPES. . 5 ons bbs c oes os hinds slee ne le | 7,072,482 37 10,841,120 | 20 
Sea RR BEES Goes a che 4S bigs oN eh ere Ss Woe Wee | 2,021,726 42 4,083,374 | 32 
AERIS PUMIMONEME! 5 nth 4 na ais aioe cla pus ap s.e er anes ad | 16,709,158 | 33° | 20,611,181 | 11 
NOREINEL MPUNREEN” |. cio0.cne's a odsaleu sks vawies soup eed 22,117,063 | 31 | 26,927,309 | 9 
eS eee Se eee } 183,419,936 | 13 | 7,669,841 | 26 
Continental Life Insurance and Investment.......... | 5,402,900 | 41 | 1,162,915 | 35 
Bynitible: Mew WOU: 2.1 pense b6aee css sausage tes | 1,266,255,461 | 3.2) 80,903,231 | 5 
SO eS eee ET Ee rer ree | 90,250,983 | 20 | 735,967,861 | 8 
RMI San ou 4 kan obo va necsennn ce os ee ems } 127,877,960 | 17 | 7,766,108 | 24 
ES ey eee eee ee tree er eee Fore er | 15,206,431 | 36 | 7,682,503 | 25 
CER EEE EAU STI G0 555 6 ois 416-0504 058 0:6 0.00 pi 0.0n mes | 85,953,869 | 21 | 14,261,099 | 16 
DT PERM <6 oc sic vs Sipne eos Ci Vie wen SEES < Fee se | 243,305,747 | —_— | oe 
I RN, 8 ds Goo kaos ie pe eA hee Kea %6 Sek | 59,232,976 | 24 | 22 
Massachusetts Mutual ......c0 cei ccecveccccccesces } 262,497,238 | 8 | Ae 
REPL yea UMITA s cocci; Us; ho-4c,o eke ani oie Ca leane oon. sn eee | 430,861,207 | 16 | 1 
eee oe A on se eee wee ee ere | 22,146,215 | 30 | 30 
ee Ree eT eee LS Cee rae Oe | 523,411,045 5 | 20, 247, 152 | 12 
PEMAEAL, UE OEMs aig hss'a hood is 84 0's 6 vie ea be b.0s Ne giens | 1,393,032,169 | 2 | 70,992,227 | 6 
oS fa GENS FR Te ER RIS Sine Nea ea ape ink Nerd Se? 147,727,346 | 14 | 19.533.880 Mane 
National of United States 33,790,767 29 | 11,194,268 | 19 
New England .nicccccncqevcccccecccevccssccssonce 213,730,176 12 | | oe 
New York Life ........: ¥,933,859,865 | 1 | } 3 
Northwestern Mutual 1,063,449,204 | 4 | | 15 
PREIHO  PARUEL, 6 0.5 60 vu b>.010 010.0 a's '0:0.0 ge tie th ees eenet | 100,717,643 | 19 | | 14 
Pein Migstual 55 20055 ce ccnins oa ve,e 8th Se owe lee ees | 499,083,441 | 6 | 36 
Phorsra . DAUtil. a < oo c.0'0 os pn noe siso.0 anise vic ceeesitee | 116,637,224 | 18 | 21 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust... ...5..00sccesecccecncs | 56,572,897 | 25 | | 10 
PMR) SADE «Sisco. 0 ate wee 0's Kin 00> 'o..0 iy 0 0-0 dcp 8S0 vo Fk B08 | 48,484,851 | +S a | | 17 
Proeuient ante OHO Tritt... << o. vs'ses ese eces te deem | 232,671,676 | 10 | 38 
es TROD. 6 o:s kik w'bicieloe CMEC SARS heey dee PAS SS | 16,415,224 | 34 | | 27 
Secure Matnal, New. Work. 0... <+ +sa600.2:0:0.010 010 se bes | 37,780,034 | 28 | | 18 
BIER SLE Gs cs 6 bacon hock vce CawN ebcamadeu teh | 77,490,222 | 22 | ae 
State Mutual, Massachusetts .........ccscceseeseoel 132,289,909 | 15 ¥ | 28 
Travelers os. seee cece cee e eee tence teen ee eee reces | 15,689,199 | 35 | 213,203,037 | 2 
Union Central ........ eee cc eee ences ccc nccteeces | 264,051,053 | th 38,962,227 | 7 
CIGRO NUE kg. in cn te on ce sede denser e cee ts > eR eee | 55,874,271 | 26 | 5,471,087 | 29 
TeGE TURES oad Soin ce ccc bic nes oR sg haens sua cine | 21,784,548 | $2 | 7795344 | 23 
pitch Ase ond oa i 
Wat Skok cates np van soe wee ye sy eee | $9,824.457,916 | | $1,496,387,151 | 


* Including $10,899,382 assessment and miscellaneous. 


+ Miscellaneous and minimum premium. 
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pe ov at the close of 1910 is compiled 
from such State insurance reports as are now 
available. 

In comparison with 1909 the deferred divi- 
dend business decreased in the following- 
named companies by the amounts stated: 
JEtna Life, $3,662,923; Bankers of New York, 
$212,900; Berkshire, $1,679,092; Capitol, $773,- 
750; Central of United States, $432,629; Co- 
lumbian National, $1,809,405; Connecticut 
General, $58,000; Equitable. New York, $67,- 
267,326; Germania, $3,706,308; Home. Life, 
$3,445,783; John Hancock, $1,505,342; Man- 
hattan, $2,505,080; Metropolitan, $22,424,690; 
Mutual, New York, $74,540,715; National Life, 
$5,072,372; New York Life, $77,565,937; 
Northwestern Mutual, $17,675,872; Pacific 
Mutual, $559,325; Penn Mutual, $5,845,981; 
Pheenix Mutual, $1,563,417; Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust, $5,296,967;' Security Mutual, 
$2,000,000; State Life, $1,967,850; State Mu- 
tual, $729,922; Travelers, $343,368; Union 
Central, $2,011,100; Union Mutual, $842,857; 
United States, $67,078. Total decrease, $305,- 
565,085. It appears that some companies are 
still changing deferred dividend contracts to 
those on the annual dividend form, inasmuch 
as the decreases seem to much exceed the 
natural terminations through the completion 
of dividend periods. Of a total of $8,568,- 
777,918 reported in the table some 47.83 per 
cent is on the deferred dividend plan, includ- 
ing an appreciable amount issued with five- 
year dividend periods, as compared with 54,31 
per cent in 1909 and 58.85 per cent in 1908. 





Annual Deferred 

CoMPANIES, Dividend. Dividend. 

PM aa TAO <0 e's 0 0 0 $130,861,371 $67,515,752 
Bankers of New York. 8,891,675 2,724,237 
BenCRAL 6 oo ech cece 963,500 4,567,250 
Berkshire Life ....... 18,568,720 47,020,183 
en A i ee 2,112,232 4,705,110 
Central of U; S...56 415,798 6,656,684 
Columbian National... 6,179,354 10,529,804 
Connecticut General. . 22,010,963 . 106,100 
Continental L. I. & I 20,500 5,382,400 
Equitable, New York.. 454,141,890 812,113,571 
Fidelity Mutual...... 45,020,622 45,230,361 
Germania Life....... 63,985,455 53,892,505 
Hartford Life.. 3,617,556 11,588,875 
Home Life, New "York. 39,389,147 46,564,722 
John Hancock ...... 225,654,553 17,651,194 
Manhattan Life....... 19,232,976 40,000,000 
Metropolitan ........ 100,379,788 30,481,419 
Missouri State ...... 3,729,684 18,416,531 
Mutual, New York.... 451,757,209 941,274,960 
National Life ....... 87 327°586 64,899,760 
National of U. S.... 1,488,166 32,302,601 
New England ....... 198,177,205 15,552,971 
New York Life...... 603,408,348 1,330,451,517 
Northwestern Mutual. 981,027,028 83,422,176 
Pacific Mutual ...... 54,225,068 46,492,575 
Penn Mutual. 0... 395,307,606 103,775,835 
Pheenix Mutual ..... 113,717,058 2,920,166 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. 15,595,218 40,977,679 
Pedter Slee. cede 9,667,458 88,817,393 
Security Mutual, N.Y. 15,780,034 22,000,000 
Stale De Su Sse hice 29,329,905 33,570,936 
State Mutual, Mass.. 120,719,213 11,570,696 
ETAVOIER cs occas S0 7,992,582 7,696,617 
Union “Central 6.3.5.5 214,857,024 49,194,029 
Union Mutual ....... 28,523,054 27,351,217 
United States ....... 502,864 21,281,684 
EOCRIO Ss vib awe $4,470,078,408 $4,098,699,510 


AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE OF IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND., ISSUES 
SOME NEW RATES. 


The American Central Life of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has issued a new rate book which gives 
substantially reduced premiums on endow- 
ment and term policies. The other rates re- 
main the same as heretofore, and the com- 
pany’s policy forms have been subject to no 
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important changes. The new rates are as 


follows : - —Endowment.——, -—Term.—, 
AGE. 20-Yr. 15-Yr..  10-Yr. 5-Yr.  10-Yr. 
$59.30 $92.70 $9.61 $10.15 
59.35 92.75 9.68 10.20 
59.40 92.80 9.74 10.30 
59.50 92.90 9.81 10.40 
59.60 93.00 9.90 10.50 
59.70 93.10 9.99 10.60 
59.80 - 93.20 10.07 10.75 
59.90 93.30 10.17 10.85 
60.00 93.40 10:29 11.00 
60.10 93.50 10.40 11.15 
60.25 93.60 10.52 11.30 
60.40 93.75 10.66 11.50 
60.55 93.90 10.81 11.70 
60.70 94.05 10.97 11.90 
60.85 94.20 11.16 12.15 
61.05 94.35 11.36 12.40 
61.25 94.55 11.59 12.70 
61.45 94.75 11.82 13.05 
61.70 94.95 12.09 13.40 
61.95 95.15 12.39 13.85 
62.25 95.40 12,81 14.45 
62.60 95.65 13.29 15.10 
62.95 95.95 13.80 15.85 
63.35 96.30 14.37 16.65 
63.80 96.65 15.03 17.60 
64.30 97.05 15.75 18.65 
64.85 97.50 16.55 19.85 
65.45 98.00 17.46 21.15 
66.15 98.55 18.47 22.65 
66.95 99.15 19.60 24.30 
67.85 99.80 20.84 Prare 
68.80 100.50 22.21 
69.85 101.30 23.72 
71.00 102.20 25.40 
72.25 103.30 27.25 
74.30 104.45 Save 
76.45 105.65 
78.20 106.95 
80.05 108.40 
81.95 110.00 





THE ELEMENT OF DEPENDENCE 
IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Among my collection of antiques is a bat- 
tered-up volume which describes itself as “A 
Common School Speaker.” It recalls a bit of 
dialogue in this “Speaker” which is entitled 
“Bad News.’ It appears that a Mr. G. had 
been away from home for an unspecified time, 
and when he returned he was met by his 
father’s steward. Mr. G. greets the steward 
affectionately and then promptly inquires as 
to’ the condition of affairs at home. The 
steward replies that they are in a bad way, but 
does not immediately announce any thing more 
melancholy than the death of a pet magpie. 
This item, however, leads to a discussion as 
to the cause of the death of the magpie, and 
the next revelation is the death of all the 
horses connected with the family establish- 
ment. As the dialogue continues one misfor- 
tune after another is divulged until it finally 
appears that Mr. G. is bankrupt; that his 
father and mother are dead; that his father’s 
house is burned to the ground, and that he is 
not worth twenty-five cents. The failure of 
the bank was the beginning of the series of 
disasters, but the steward, thinking to break 
the news gently, inverted the series and began 
with the death of the magpie. 


MISFORTUNES ARE OFTEN OVERWHELMING. 

Now there is no interest in this dialogue as 
a piece of rhetoric. The steward might just 
as well have begun with the death of Mr. G’s 
parents as with the death of the magpie, but 
the feature which is of interest is that a single 
individual was overwhelmed by about as many 
misfortunes as could possibly happen to one 
human being. Furthermore, while it: seldom 
happens that complete ruin overtakes one per- 
son in real life, complete ruin may overtake 
any one person at any time. Multiple mis- 


fortunes are common, and almost every one 
can recall an illustration. Not long ago an 
accident cost a farmer his wife and four 
children. Within five minutes after it oc- 
curred he was left with nothing but a baby 
boy. The volcanic eruption on the Island of 
Martinique a few years ago wiped out prac- 
tically the entire population, and brought com- 
plete ruin and death upon something like 120,- 
000 persons. Volumes could be filled with 
illustrations alone, but the point to emphasize 
is this: We are all living in a world in which 
any individual life may be terminated by acci- 
dent or disease at any moment. This is not 
only the actual but the actuarial basis of life 
insurance. The certainty of death and the 
uncertainty as to the time or manner of its 
occurrence have been responsible for the de- 
velopment of a great co-operative system 
called life insurance. Granting, then, that the 
uncertainty of all earthly existence is the ulti- 
mate basis of life insurance the basis of life 
insurance which enters more immediately into 
our practical considerations is dependence. 
Wherever and whenever life insurance is 
taken something is or may become dependent. 


ACTUAL AND PossiBLE DEPENDENCE. 


Actual dependence contributes more to the 
signing of applications than possible depend- 
ence. If a man has a wife and children who 
derive their sole support from him he is easily 
persuaded to protect their dependence by in- 
suring his life. If the success and continued 
existence of a great business corporation de- 
pend upon the brains and energy of two or 
three men, the stockholders are readily con- 
vinced of the importance of placing corpora- 
tion insurance on the lives of these men. 

Possible dependence in the sense now being 
used; that is, the possibility that any man may 
through age or sickness become dependent 
upon friends, relatives or society, does not in- 
fluence the taking of insurance to the extent 
that actual dependence does. A producer who 
possesses reasonable health and energy is 
likely to feel that he will continue to possess 
them, and is not so susceptible to the argument 
that he may become dependent in his old age. 
For this reason the amount of insurance which 
is taken to provide for possible dependence is 
small in comparison with the sums of insur- 
ance which protect actual dependence. It is 
better always to look for something actually 
dependent in the life of a prospect before 
falling back upon the appeal of possible de- 
pendence. While men are undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the thought of what may occur, 
still possibilities never stimulate in anything 
like the degree that actualities do. If a pros- 
pect can be persuaded that a charitable insti- 
tution would actually suffer from the loss of 
his services as trustee or director, he is more 
likely to be interested in protecting this 
actually dependent institution than he would 
be in protecting the possible helplessness of 
his old age. Men will protect possibilities, and 
whenever no other basis for insurance can be 
found the protection of old age must be used, 
but actual dependence is what a solicitor 
should always look for. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL DEPENDENCE. 


Of course, in considering the element of 
dependence in life insurance we cannot get 
away from the fact that the primary depend- 
ence is upon life itself. The immediate event 
which may precede a host of ills and disasters 
is the going out of a life. If the husband 
who supports his wife always lived there would 
be no other phase of dependence to consider. 
But since it is impossible to think of a form of 
dependence which does not in some way in- 
volve a human life, it may be said that the 
fundamental dependence upon which life in- 
surance is based is upon life itself. Neverthe- 
less, to limit one’s self to this ultimate basis 
results in narrowness and meagerness, and the 
solicitor who develops no arguments except 
such as grow out of the fact that men are 
liable to die at any time will not win any large 
success. If we are to present the idea of de- 
pendence in such a way as to make it appeal 
we must put it in a specific form. If John 
Jones has an invalid wife or imbecile child, 
and we propose a policy to him which guaran- 
tees an income to the dependent one, we have 
appealed to a case of immediate and actual 
dependence. The dependence here is purely 
upon the ability to earn a certain amount of 
money every year. Granting the uncertainty 
of an individual life, the dependence for which 
life insurance is designed to compensate is al- 
ways energy, brains or human worth of some 
kind. 

Various EXAMPLES OF DEPENDENCE. 

Leaving ultimates and occupying ourselves 
with what scientists are accustomed to call 
phenomena; that is, things which are more 
immediately before us, we may say that noth- 
ing is more dependent than capital, and it is 
more and more taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to protect itself. I have some figures 
before me which show that ten years ago one 
of the great American life insurance com- 
panies wrote but an inconsiderable amount of 
partnership and corporation insurance. Now 
this company is issuing as high as $10,000,000 
a year of insurance which is designed to pro- 
tect capital. For whatever illumination it will 
give us let us divide the subject once more and 
say that capital is frequently dependent upon 
skill. It may help the solicitor to many 
practical applications if I suggest an extreme 
illustration. Nothing is so rare as the skill of 
a baseball pitcher. It is so difficult to find that 
owners of baseball clubs will pay sometimes as 
high as $22,000 simply to obtain the release of a 
star pitcher. The personal compensation of the 
pitcher for his services after he is released is 
an altogether different matter, and must be 
provided for after the released pitcher is at 
liberty to go to work. Here is a kind of skill 
so rare that an immense reward is paid for the 
mere discovery of it. Now, the number of 
baseball pitchers that reach the point of being 
bartered at high prices is small. If every 
pitcher in the United States were a star prob- 
ably not more than a hundred or two could be 
gotten together, but the point is this: If a 
baseball pitcher is worth $25,000 to a club 
before he has pitched a ball he is worth in- 
suring. Suppose he died before the season 
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opened; would not an invested capital of 
$25,000 be absolutely lost? If the stockholders 
face the possibility of such a loss should they 
not protect themselves by insuring their high- 
priced star? As I have said, the case of the 
baseball pitcher is an extreme illustration; but 
here and there are men who are valuable to 
capital for other kinds of skill, and wherever 
this dependence exists there is a reasonable 
probability of an application. 

Capital is frequently dependent upon great 
art or personality, or both in combination. I 
do not presume to say whether Sara Bernhardt 
was a great actress or merely a great person- 
ality. Probably her success was due to both 
art and personality, but if she had the pos- 
sibilities of one or two more American tours 
in her her managers would be justified in pro- 
tecting themselves by insuring her life. Prob- 
ably an American tour is worth anywhere from 
$100,000 to $500,000 to Paderewski or Caruso. 
The capital that finances such artists should 
always be protected. The whole class of men 
and women who are now commonly called 
artists—the actors, actresses, soloists, lectur- 
ers, etc—imply dependent capital. Dramatic 
and musical artists almost always invite capi- 
tal to finance them. Whenever capital puts 
itself in the position of being dependent upon 
art-or personality, or both in combination, it 
should protect itself by insuring the life of the 
artists. I have it on the authority of an 
eminent manager that many actors and 
actresses are worth $100,000 a year. Suppose 
that a star contracted to appear in vaudeville 
at $1000 a week, If a manager can pay such a 
salary he must expect to earn a profit. Should 
he not protect his investment by insuring the 
star? These are illustrations. There are stars 
and personalities everywhere that are being 
financed by dependent capital. They should 
furnish material for the solicitor. 

Capital is frequently dependent upon what 
we may call genius. I will not dispute about 
a name, but here is a case: Mr. Tee manages 
a great hotel at a famous health resort. He isa 
man of extraordinary business ability. He is 
a national figure in politics, and the profits of 
the business he conducts are so dependent upon 
Tee’s peculiar ability that his death would 
mean a loss of $200,000 or $300,000 to the hotel 
company. Of course, Tee could be replaced 
presently, but in the meantime the stockholders 
would be losing large sums of money. Tee 
carries $500,000 life insurance, and presumably 
protects the capital which is dependent upon 
him. In any community where the volume of 
business is large there are a lot of men in a 
position analogous to that of Tee. They are 
waiting for solicitors to call upon them. 

Finally, capital is frequently dependent upon 
experience. Peary went to the North Pole. 
When he returned he wanted to write a book. 
He had the materials and a secretary could 
have put them together, but a book about the 
North Pole would not sell if it lacked the in- 
spiration of the discoverer’s experience. The 
publishers would not arrange to accept Peary’s 
book unless he insured his life for $50,000 in 
their favor. They were too dependent upon 





his experience. In every part of the world 
capital is dependent upon the skill, personality, 
genius or experience of some one. This de- 
pendence should provide plenty of material for 
solicitors. 


TAKING A CHANCE. 


The whole series of events that go to make 
up a human life might be considered roughly 
as a long chain of circumstances, whose every 
link is a chance to be taken or a risk to run. 
The fundamental difference between the weak- 
ness and strength of such a chain which goes 
far toward determining the success or failure 
of any individual to attain ideals of success or 
prosperity in the world depends on the dis- 
crimination and _ intelligence with which 
chances are taken. There used to be a little 
religious sect up in New England which had 
individuals among it who were called saints. 
This was because they had never done any- 
thing wrong. In order to do this they had 
never done anything at all that amounted to 
anything. In other words, to maintain their 
sanctity they had never taken a chance. The 
life agent who would build a reputation of 
never interviewing without having secured an 
application must needs be constructing a weak 
chain of chances taken for his life history ; and 
though being able to say that he had never 
been turned down, would nevertheless not be 
in the race with him who took chances. Every 
physically sound adult in an agent’s territory 
represents a chance to take and a policy to 
place. The successful agent is he who sees 
these chances and takes them, driving home 
every means of argument which his intelli- 
gence can muster to gain his point. He is 
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welding mighty links with which to eventually 
ensnare the fickle goddess Success. 


UNION MUTUAL OF PORTLAND, 
ME., ISSUES NEW POLICY 
FORMS AND RATES. 


The Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
put into effect recently an entirely new set of 
rates and several up-to-date policy forms. 
The rate book contains reduced rates on all 
the old forms of contracts except renewable 
term and increased values in all instances. 
The whole life rates are shown up to age 
sixty-five, five years having been added to the 
age limit for these policies. The agents’ 
manual is also included in the rate book. A 
new form of application has been prepared to 
be used for all the new policy forms, including 
monthly income contracts. 

The principal changes in regular policies 
are: Reinstatement amended from “within 
three years” to “at any time,’ a new auto- 
matic loan privilege for premium payments, 
an acceleration privilege under participation 
and._a change in the time when cash values are 
payable at the end of the number of years for 
which premiums have been paid. 

The new policy forms include combined 
term and whole life, combined term and 
twenty-payment life, and combined term and 
twenty-year endowment, all on the monthly 
income form. Besides these a number of ad- 
ditional endowment forms have been issued, 
beginning with a twenty-five and running in 
multiples of five yeirs up to a fifty-year en- 
dowment, a series uf limited payment endow- 
ments and also two new term policies. Some 
of the new rates on the more common forms 
are as follows: 
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ELEVENTH INSTALMENT 


The Will. 

“I will not” is quite as impregnable 
as Gibraltar. “Not now,” “See me 
again,” “Perhaps about January Rs 
“Too busy to-day,” “Am not ready 
yet,” “Don’t feel the need of it,’ and 
a hundred kindred answers give the 
salesman a bright gleam of hope and 
a fine chance for argument. But when 
a prospect comes out boldly and says 
“I won't,” there is not much to be said 
and but little to be done. Contained in 
those two small words is a fixed and 
determined purpose—the free exercise 
of the power of choice—an arbitrary 
disposal of the whole matter by the use 
of the greatest gift the Creator made to 
man—the human will. However, please 
do not forget that Gibraltar has been 
taken and retaken—and may be taken 
again. “I won’ts” have been melted 
down and recast into “I wills,’ and may 
be so moulded again. 

All salesmanship is nothing but trans- 
forming “Not to-days” into “All right, 
go aheads”—‘Nothing doings” into 
“Well, I don’t minds’”—“You can’t sell 
me any insurances” into “Yes, you can 
Loe OTE oP cicles will be peblished Inter 
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write me up for ten thousands.” Just 
getting the other fellow to change his 
mind—simply overcoming his objections, 
removing barriers, disarming prejudice. 
You see, he has entrenched himself be- 
hind a bulwark of caprices, and by 
bringing his batteries of alleged reasons 
and silly excuses into action, makes a 
tremendous resistance and withstands 
many fierce assaults. A salesman’s 
greatest ability is needed to cope with 
so formidable an opponent. 

The processes by which will wins vic- 
tory over will in Life Underwriting are 
so numerous and varied that a whole 
volume might be written about them. 
The business is no child’s play. It calls 


for men. The battle is a royal one. 
The solicitor meets strong wills and 
weak wills—wills moved by reason and 
others obstinate as mules— wills in- 
fluenced by example and others not 
caring a straw for what friends and 
neighbors do—wills wooed by some 


keen sensibility and those untouched by 
any heart-throb—and so on! How to 
master all such forces calls not only for 
all the arts and crafts of his trade, but 
also for the largest and most continu- 
ous exercise of his own will. 

The greatest achievement in the his- 
tory of our race is the mastery of men 
—otherwise defined as conquering wills. 
An instant, please! Suppose you en- 
gage in a business which requires you 
—forces you—to master men and to keep 
doing it. You are expected to conquer 
the greatest men in the professions, in 
business, manufacturing, agriculture— 
every way and vocation of life—men 
who think great thoughts, do great 
deeds, with mighty wills. You are to 
make them think as you think, will as 
you will and do what you want them 
to do. Have you an easy job? Nay, 


verily, but the hardest of all labor! Is 
victory sweet when you win? “Sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb!” What 
effect would such an occupation have 
upon your own will? You can answer 
this and not try twice. Where is there 
any other vocation with so much to 
conquer, and “Foeman worthy your 
steel?” Nowhere! Just nowhere! 
This great business is sui generis! 
Don’t think because there is conflict, 
your face is to lose its smile and your 
character its gracious atmosphere. Not 
a bit of it! There is a wide difference 
between sullen dogged obstinacy which 
leaves its impress in heavy lines on 
the face and a glower in the eyes, 
and a quiet yet winsome insistence 
which loses none of its force because it 
gives a new light to the eye and a 
sunny glow to the whole countenance. 
In such a campaign your will acts as 
commander-in-chief, and issues a call 
for every function of the intellect and 
every affection of the heart to fall in 
line ready for action. Possibly failure 
may characterize eighty per cent of 
your interviews—perhaps some _hard- 
bitted man may require a dozen en- 
gagements to make him surrender—then 
don’t be surprised if a third will, your 
competitor, should “Shy his castor into 
the ring” and make a three-cornered 
fight of it. What of it? Hurrah for 
you! Your will holds the balance of 
power. If it doesn’t, it ought to and 
can be made to. But, maybe you have 
a weak will. Very well. Just go up 
against stronger ones good and hard for 
five years, and then stretch a tapeline 
over the resistance, persistence and in- 
sistence developed. Yes, you will be 
surprised. Or, if you are seized with 
a strong will, guide it squarely against 
the mighty arbitrary counter purposes 
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of those greater than you—presto! Ob- 
tuseness has given way to finesse— 
your bluntness has become padded, you 
are no longer the obstinate fool for- 
ever in trouble. 


TWO THOUGHTS. 

(1) Be not deceived. Hanging 
around a man’s office until you be- 
come a bore—a nuisance—and the man 
buys to get rid of you, that is not 
mastering men! He becomes your 
enemy. You have won nothing from 
him but contempt. 

(2) A man may yield and buy under 
pressure, but weakens and changes his 
mind after your influence is withdrawn. 
Such a case is vanquished, subdued, but 
not wiastered. Mastery goes deeper, 
converting the volition. 

There is a gray-haired adage which 
you will remember—‘Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.’ Good for its 
age too. Did you ever see the three 
concealed ways? 

(1) The easy one 
—no great resistance 
path without much_ trouble 
man’s way—only a tiny bit of real 
genuine will needed. 

(2) The prescribed way—recom- 
mended by some genius who found it 
took him there by a somewhat shorter 
cut—you find it hard to follow, but you 
are determined to see whether the fel- 
low knew what he was talking about. 
Your foot is short and broad, his is 
long and narrow. Give him back his 
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shoes! 

(3) The shortest and best way. Your 
way! You chose it, you made it! There 
was no trail where you wanted to go, 
so you blazed one. Get it! It was hard, 
rough, steep, slippery, dangerous, but 
suppose it was—think how well trained 
you were when you reached the goal! 
How easy it was next time! 

Just one concrete illustration! Sup- 
pose you wanted to insure a certain 
man for $10,000. You know of no way 
—nor does anyone else. By your 
power of volition (will) you choose 
your method of work—then you work 
your plan. Time, friends, demands of 
one kind and another, are subordinated 
to your determined purpose. You have 
willed to do it. Do you falter? Never! 
Is your purpose changed? Not while 
life lasts!) By such a process repeated 


again and again your will becomes 
larger, stronger, better trained, keener, 
steadier—and no other business does it 
so well. 

(To be continued.) 


AN HONORABLE, RESPONSIBLE 
OCCUPATION. 


It has been a practice with some to “knock” 


the life insurance agent, as representing a 
non-productive industry; his agency work re- 
quiring only solicitation, without investment 
of capital, and his “commission coming out 
of the premiums which he could induce the 
other fellow to pay in the fear of death.” 
Such a business, at least one so viewed, was 
not popular. It was often remarked that men 
who’ failed in other lines of business would 
go into life insurance. . 

It appears, after investigation into the real 
facts of the case, that this view of the life 
insurance business has not been well founded, 
and has been due more to the misinformation 
of the critics than to the desert of the men 
who have been pushing the business. 

The enormous proportions of the life in- 
surance business to-day, as only recently real- 
ized, have revealed the fact that even while 
they were so thoughtlessly criticised, the 
active workers in this business have been 
steadily building up a fabric that is to-day 
one of the most solid and dependable safe- 
guards of the social order. 

In fact, the life insurance structure in its 
practical status and effect has become, as one 
recent writer has remarked, ‘““The nearest ap- 
proach to a practical and enduring co-operative 
commonwealth that human experience has yet 
evolved.” It is in no proper sense a “non- 
productive industry,” but rather a most ef- 
fectual conservator of the fruits of produc- 
tion, even as savings banks, which it re- 
sembles in practical beneficence, and which it 
perhaps surpasses in providing an effective 
motive of accumulation, and a constant and 
systematic means of redistribution of capital 
when and where most needed. 

Life insurance is no longer taken “only in 
fear of death”; it is become a means of sys- 
tematic, dependable accumulation of solid 
property in equitable, enduring values. 

SUCCESS IN UNDERWRITING DEMANDS REAL 

APTITUDE. 

A critical examination of experience shows 
that the proportion of men who have failed in 
other lines and then entered life insurance is, 
in fact, no larger than as to other occupations. 
This erroneous impression has gained credence 
only because the remarkable®development of 
the life insurance business in recent years has 
called special attention to those who have en- 
gaged in it. It is not to be forgotten that the 
proportion of “failures,” so-called, in all lines 
of occupations is very large. The man of real 
action and achievement who has followed one 
occupation in continuous and unbroken line, 
without transition or readaptation of some 
sort, is indeed a “rare bird.” So far as there 
has been resort to life insurance salesmanship 
by any who may have imagined it a ready and 
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easy refuge, experience has quickly shown 
them that no business requires better aptitude 
or more determined and intelligent application 
of those personal qualities that achieve success. 

It is easy to characterize any occupation 
from the sinister viewpoint if you feel so dis- 
posed. There are men who will tell you that 
lawyers will do anything for money; that the 
newspapers will color even their editorials 
for a cash consideration; that clergymen 
preach discreetly to secure.the major portion 
of the pew-rent money, rather than to tell the 
truth to the pewholders; that physicians will 
delay your recovery to multiply their fees; 
that grocers put sand in the sugar and chicory 
in the coffee; that the drygoods men and 
clothiers always get in a cheap stock of in- 
ferior goods for the “mark-down sales,” and 
that everywhere underweights and adulterants 
and cheap substitutes are more common than 
honest goods. 

Surely there has been a considerable pro- 
portion of such dishonest practices; but it is 
by no means the prevailing characteristic or 
tendency. The vast majority of men and 
women are honest and well meaning, and en- 
deavor to do the right thing. Public senti- 
ment demands this standard to-day more than 
even before. The “shyster lawyer” is avoided. 
The newspaper in whose independence and 
sincerity the public has confidence is the most 
influential and sought after. The clergymen 
who preach and practice character rather than 
creeds, and who “speak the truth in love,” 
are the most respected and followed. The 
successful physician must be a man of trust- 
worthy character. The dishonest tradesman 
is everywhere discredited, and in many in- 
stances is prosecuted out of business, and is 
reaping the just reward of his folly. 


QUESTIONABLE METHODS RAPIDLY DECREASING. 


There has been an awakening, too, as to the 
real nature and value of life insurance. Specu- 
lative promoters and self-adventurers in this 
line have been exposed and discredited, and 
the people are demanding sound and adequate 
protection at actual honest cost. It is now 
realized that life insurance protects our dear- 
est interests, namely, family and property, and 
when developed in a sound system provides 
not only protection against the financial ad- 
versities of death but also, by its steadily ac- 
cumulating values, safeguards the later years 
of the insured himself. 

The enormous development of the business 
on sound, scientific principles has also de- 
veloped men adequate to the demands of the 
high character of the responsibilities thus en- 
tailed. This is true equally of the home office 
managers and of the field salesmen. So far 
from being an inferior or irresponsible calling, 
the question may be fairly put to-day, since 
life insurance protects our dearest interests, 
what calling or occupation is more responsible 
or more honorable than to make an intelligent 
and honest study and practice of placing, for 
men who need it, a quality and plan of life 
insurance which is sound and dependable and 
properly adapted to each case? 

Bear in mind, the wide, almost universal 
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extent of the business to-day, and the fact that 
almost every man carries life insurance of 
some sort, and you will realize even more 
clearly that the salesman who makes it a busi- 
ness to see that his patrons are put “in right” 
on the matter of such vital and far-reaching 
importance is indeed a valuable member of 
any community. 

The successful life insurance salesman of 
to-day must measure up to this standard. 


CASH VALUES PAYABLE IN 
INSTALMENTS. 


The development of life insurance has pro- 
duced what the unthinking frequently refer to 
as “frills.” In its earliest form life insurance 
consisted merely of the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of the policy to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the assured—strictly ordinary life. 
Then came endowment and limited payment 
forms, income policies and joint life contracts, 
business insurance and corporation protection, 
and all the other “new wrinkles” which have 
increased the volume of business written and 
given agents far more talking points than the 
fundamental one of protection for one’s 
family. 

All of this has not only benefited the com- 
panies in that it has increased the business on 
their books, but it has been advantageous to 
the public. It has made plain the fact that the 
insurance companies, whose sole commodity is 
service, and who succeed because of the value 
and increasing versatility of that service, have 
responded to the demand of the business as 
new features suggested themselves, and have 
provided a sweeping service which takes into 
consideration practically every possibility of 
an insurance policy. 

There is one opportunity for the extension 
of service on the part of the companies, how- 
ever, that seems to have been overlooked. 
One or two have provided it, because of the 
urgent request of their agents, who have 
found its absence a serious detriment, but the 
average company does not extend its work in 
that direction. Reference is made to the fact 
that under ordinary conditions the cash value 
of a policy is not payable in instalments, but 
must be taken in a lump sum, 

The importance of the point which is to be 
made will be more easily appreciated when it 
is realized that thousands of policies are is- 
sued every year to men of middle age, who 
have only their wives dependent upon them, 
and purchase insurance simply as a protection 
for their helpmates. The chances are even that 
the wife will die before the husband, who is 
carrying the insurance, passes away. In that 
event, as a rule, the object of the insurance 
will have been destroyed, and the tendency 
on the part.of the assured will be to lapse the 
policy. 

Especially is this true because of the fact 
that under present conditions such a policy 
has no income feature. If there were a pro- 
vision to the effect that at the option of the 
assured the cash value of the policy could be 
paid out in instalments, annually or monthly, 
there would not only be a strong argument 


created in favor of the insurance to start with, 
but the tendency would be for fewer lapses to 
develop, inasmuch as the assured would con- 
tinue his policy, knowing that he could realize 
upon it in the form of income at any time. 

In the case of joint.policies written upon 
the lives of both husband and wife, the pro- 
ceeds, in the event of the death of one of the 
assured, may be paid out in the form of in- 
come or otherwise as specified by the survivor. 
That is an important feature of the contract, 
for in the case of the death of either at ad- 
vanced age the assurance that there is con- 
stantly available during the remainder of the 
life of the beneficiary a certain income is the 
strongest kind of selling argument. 


Suit THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


There is no reason why the same plan 
should not be applied to the policy written on 
the single life. There is no valid reason why 
the cash value of a policy should not be dis- 
tributed, to either the assured or the bene- 
ficiary, in the form best suited to the needs of 
the individual. The stock argument against 
making such a change is that it would tend to 
cause lapses, as the assured, provided he could 
secure an income from the policy, would be 
anxious to take advantage of it and would 
surrender his policy. 

On the other hand, the opposite, as sug- 
gested above, is more reasonably the case. If 
the middle-aged husband, who has insured 
his life for the benefit of his wife, is made a 
widower, his first impulse at present is to 
allow the policy to lapse, because there is no 
longer any need of it. Provided he can him- 
self benefit by it through an income payable at 
any time he choose to surrender the policy, 
however, his thought will be to provide for his 
old age to the greatest possible extent, and he 
will doubtless continue paying it until he be- 
comes unable to do so, when the income would 
be the most desirable development possible. 

Such a provision as this would require some 
additional expense in the handling of this busi- 
ness, it is true, and it may also be true that 
there is no marked demand for the option on 
the part of the insuring public. But inasmuch 
as the insurance company is in business to fur- 
nish service, it would appear that an oppor- 
tunity to provide a service which is desirable 
and which is obviously advantageous to the 
policyholder should be followed by a prvu- 
vision for its being made effective. 

From the standpoint of the agent in the field 
such a change would be of immense advan- 
tage. Any agent can tell of the applications 
which have been lost because no adequate 
argument could be advanced to meet the ob- 
jection of the middle-aged, childless couple 
that in the event of the death of the wife the 
insurance would be of little value. If the sug- 
gestion could immediately be made that the 
husband could secure great benefit from it by 
having it paid to him in instalments, the great- 
est obstacle to writing the business would be 
removed. 

An agent of one of the leading mutual com- 
panies succeeded in having a provision in- 
serted in his policies providing the option 
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referred to. He reported a marked increase 
in business as the result of it, stating that the 
opportunity to insure both income to the hus- 
band in case of the death of the wife and pro- 
tection, either in the form of income or other 
distribution of the policy’s proceeds to the wife 
should the assured die first, had proven a big 
factor in enabling him to write what had pre- 
viously been the hardest kind of business. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 





Prize Essays in Annual Competition of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 





FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, BY EDWARD D. HOR- 

c GAN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

That which exacts: 

—from the company, honest methods, scientific 
computations, liberality compatible with per- 
manent safety, and a healthy enlargement of 
its scope of application not only for the present 
but for all time. 

—and from the agent and other outside rep- 
resentatives the constant practice of that code 
of honor which knows nothing but True Service 
to the Public and Fairness to Competitors. 

—all tending to Build Up and not to tear 
down; to build, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally, as well as in the dollar sense. 

This is Constructive Life Insurance. 

Broadly speaking, ali life insurance is con- 
structive. The great network of its beneficent 
System stretches out so endlessly that to 
chronicle all that it accomplishes would be a 
difficult task. 

With less than a century behind it, !egal re- 
serve American life insurance has builded well 
and laid foundations which must endure. Its 
correlative interests form a sturdy bulwark, 
both in times of family want and of financial 
stress. 

Inventive genius and the keen edge of com- 
petition, combined with the requirements of 
legislation, have resulted in many and diverse 
forms of life insurance indemnity, and yet we 
are not at the end of our effort or of attain- 
ment; we are just on the threshold, ready to 
step forth and use this great force for the 
benefit of humanity in ways more varied and 
effective than were ever dreamed of. 

The eminent architect who rears great piles 
of stone and mortar and the master who comes 
nearest portraying human emotions on canvas 
are greeted with loud acclaim, yet their inani- 
mate productions suffer in comparison with life 
insurance, which makes character, warms the 
soul and moulds the heart to its fullness—makes 
real men. 

Human nature is an infinitely improvable sub- 
stance. A marble boulder may be shaped into 
exquisite statuary, and common sand into 
stained glass windows, but is there any limit 
to man-building? Not when there is a great 
motive that connects the individual with 
humanity’s interests. “A great motive makes 
a man shine like a lamp within a porcelain 
vase.”’ Likewise, constructive life insurance be- 
comes a great cause by which we can make 
much of ourselves. 

The true conception of life insurance on the 
part of those engaged in it is: An honorable, 
uplifting, absorbing lifework rather than a 
struggle for existence; a business demanding 
optimism in large chunks; a belief in the fu- 
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ture; the power to stir the buying impulse in 
the individual, adding atoms to the co-operative 
melting-pot and acting as a modern doctor to 
prevent poverty from infecting the masses. 
Eminent thinkers to-day look forward to the 
time. when medicine will become solely preven- 
tive instead of curative. Life insurance is es- 
sentially a preventive force. It takes courage 
and spirit to overcome the easy neglect of a 
vital duty. 


**When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death—the brave live on.” 


When a policy is purchased, moralizing gives 
way to real action. Thus, life insurance is not 
passive, but active in helping to maintain those 
standards of life on which, after all, the whole 
fabric of society rests. 

Science protests, trumpet-tongued, against 
every form of waste, and in contradistinction to 
the thrift of the French peasant, the American 
dollar waste, the American food waste and 
American life waste are astounding. The 
movement here for the conservation of our 
natural and National resources is of but recent 
origin, and before this movement can reach its 
due efficiency the American conscience must be 
awakened to the fullest sense of its responsi- 
bilities. 

We are, however, gradually forming a new 
National character, and municipalities are real- 
izing that good citizens are the best assets; 
more important than increasing bank clearings. 
In one city systematic co-operation is being 
exerted to, first of all, give children a chance to 
be born right, to be directed right through the 
precarious years of infancy, that they may start 
right in the game of life. The intelligent move- 
ment by various life companies and associations 
toward lessening life waste shows that short- 
ened lives are no longer to be accepted as a 
matter of course, but are recognized as results 
of tendencies which are subject to improvement, 
if not control. 

Constructive life insurance is a most potent 
force in attaining these desirable ends, because 
it is cumulative and constant in its influence. 
It focuses and makes a tangible thing out of 
good intentions. It unconsciously makes one 
less susceptible to the insidious temptations of 
luxury. It is a capitalization of thrift. It pre- 
serves in cashable shape man’s earning power. 
It means sowing seeds of sacrifice, which grow 
to fruition in happy, self-satisfaction. The 
whole of industrial progress and the arteries of 
‘commerce are recipients of its power. It is a 
balance-wheel which lessens life waste and en- 
‘courages mental pose through contentment and 
systematic saving. Beyond all pecuniary aspects 
it has a greater civilizing and uplifting effect on 
the race than any other single force. 

Some of our richest men are seeking permis- 
sive legislation for the purpose of distributing 
millions of dollars to elevate mankind. How 
fortunate we are to possess sound life insur- 
ance as a vehicle, not only for the exact and 
just distribution of vast sums of money, but 
also for its accumulation through decades of 
economic regularity! The reflex benefit the in- 
sured thus receives defeats the very necessity of 
alleviative foundations. 

The all-wise veil of uncertainty which be- 
clouds life from the first day forms a maze 
through which our battle is waged, and when we 
consider the millions of minds which have been 
converted to the principles of life insurance its 
salutary effect on humanity cannot be measured 
by the knowledge of to-day. 

Ours is not a work of the present only; we are 
‘building for centuries by attacking maction and 


its constituent parts, ignorance, selfishness, 
doubt, fear and neglect. We are shaping for 
posterity, not an ancestry of war-lords or serf- 
owners, but an ancestry of constructive bene- 
volence which will be accepted as a birthright, 
as a creed, as a life duty. 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY, BY L. C. WILLIAMS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Life insurance has been defined as the imme- 
diate creation of a definite estate. It is both 
creative and constructive. It offers the greatest 
possible opportunities for the building of an es- 
tate, one that will not depreciate in value at 
the death of the owner. From tke time the 
first premium is paid the estate is constructed. 
Life insurance stands alone because by no other 
means can an estate be established so securely 
by the payment of so small a percentum of the 
face value. 

At the time when death halts a man’s earn- 
ings, life insurance steps in to earn in his 
stead; and thinking men, impressed with this 
fact, are buying insurance from this standpoint, 
capitalizing their earning ability. Brains, energy 
and experience are the important factors that 
make for man’s success, and life insurance 
builds upon them. 

A man’s greatest pleasure comes from the 
consciousness that his family shares with him 
the fruits of his labors. He feels the gratifica- 
tion created by expectations being realized. 
Life insurance can guarantee these expecta- 
tions if death robs him of the fuller measure 
of success that would have come “if he had 
only lived a little longer.’’ Life insurance can 
prevent the financial loss that his family must 
suffer if he has failed to capitalize fully his 
earning ability. Should not such men capitalize 
the asset that is so valuable to them and to 
their families? Is it not enough that husband 
and father be lost? 

The constructive uses of life insurance apply 
especially to modern business methods when 
corporations are handling such extensive lines 
and are giving to one man, or a group of men, 
the control of millions of dollars, involving the 
prosperity of millions of employees. Life in- 
surance indemnifies against loss by insuring the 
man, or men, in control, covering the earning 
power and efficiency that make him valuable. 
These qualities are just as much a part of the 
producing power of the plant as are the ma- 
chinery and raw material. 

The enlarging of credit is another result that 
life insurance obtains. Men who have money to 
loan are made more secure by the assignment 
of a policy; their interests are safeguarded; 
their confidence is strengthened when they know 
that, in case of death, ready cash is available. 

Life insurance carried on a member of a firm, 
or on a stockholder of a corporation, makes pos- 
sible the immediate turning of his holdings into 
cash for his beneficiary at the time of his death. 
It supplies the cash for the purchase of full 
interests to the surviving partner of a partner- 
ship. It protects the investors in an enterprise 
that is built up around the brains of one man. It 
insures practical men against the loss of capital. 
It insures capital against the loss of practical 
men. It strengthens any business because it 
can be used to meet so many contingencies. 

Business men find that it is well to set aside 
—entirely apart from the business—a surplus 
on which they may draw to meet emergencies. 
If the money is put into the business and the 
business becomes involved there is no reserve 
to fall back upon. The year 1907, with its tight- 
ening of the money markets, showed that an 
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ordinary investment, or even a deposit in bank, 
did not fill the need for ready cash. Life insur- 
ance, however, constructs a reserve of a large 
contingency asset, and there is assured avail- 
able cash at all times at a low rate of interest. 
The contingent asset is incorporated in the 
statements to Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, the actual 
cash or loan value for that year of the policy 
being entered as a separate item. This is un- 
questionably the highest adaptation of life in- 
surance to modern business methods. 

The new so-called “Group Insurances’ are 
reaching out with constructive measures to com- 
bat a phase of social unrest in having em- 
ployer and employee co-operate for the protec- 
tion of the employee. Blanket policies are 
issued covering the wages of the employee for 
a stated time after his death. Health and acci- 
dent risks, where it is desired, are additional 
features. These group insurances open up a 
new avenue for insurance to do constructive 
work and cement employer and employee with 
bonds of common desire to protect and conserve 
their best interests. 

Life insurance has further constructive uses, 
personal functions that may be analyzed and 
which have a real value. A substantial life in- 
surance gives a poise, a self-respect, a self-reli- 
ance and an independence which have a money 
value in this day of keen competition. A man 
must think clearly; he must see from different 
points of view; he must reason free from the 
irritation of worry. How truly it has been said 
“It is worry, not work, that kills.”” And so 
life insurance tends to prolong the years of a 
man’s life. While he lives he may enjoy more 
fully the good things of life, knowing that 
whatever happens to him a provision has been 
made for those for whom he has been working, 
his business associates, and the business he has 
constructed. For himself he can feel the joy 
of work well done and the thrill of a man who 
stands squarely upon his feet—his feet upon the 
earth—because he would. He can be justly 
proud of the business which he has built for 
himself and his loved ones. He knows that 
even death cannot destroy his work, that it will 
continue and stand as a fitting monument to 
his memory. 

All these things are constructive. They make 
for greater production. And in America to-day, 
where men are workers and producers, life in- 
surance in its constructive ability stands para- 
mount. It contributes a force because of the 
constructive functions it puts behind the indi- 
viduals, the homes, and the institutions that 
are the constructive units of State and Nation. 





The Judge and Lawyer Take the Monthly 
Income Policy. 


It is but natural that any form of the monthly 
income policy should appeal to the lawyer and 
the judge and other officers of the court. They, 
more than any one else, are familiar with the 
financial troubles and disappointments of those 
who have been left money and property. In 
settling estates and guardianships they are 
brought in close touch with the widow and the 
orphan, and often see them fall victims to their 
own mistakes or to the ignorance or dishonesty 
of others. The necessity for the monthly in- 
come policy is constantly before them, and for 
this reason they are quick to safeguard their 
families in this way. 

The lawyer will also advise his client to pro- 
tect his family with a monthly income, and 
when discussing and drawing a will he will have 
a good opportunity to suggest it. For this 
reason the lawyer has a double value to the 
agent, who should cultivate and thoroughly in- 
form him concerning all the advantages of this 
policy to his clients. This is a fertile field for 
the capable and thorough agent, and one that 
should not be neglected.—Prudential Record. 
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SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS.* 
By Aten B. LINcoLn. 

How many men we meet who say: 
“T cannot take insurance now, because 
I have not arranged things right, and 
cannot spare the money. A little later, 
when I get my plans fixed, I will talk 
with you,” etc. 

+ + + 

This usually means that the man is 
in the midst of business plans and 
ventures, branching out, investing, and 
using all his ready money, if not indeed 
borrowing some, to develop his own 
activities or resources. And yet no 
man needs insurance now more than 
such a man. 

+ £& + 

“T will take my own risk for a while 
yet,” he says. But he cannot carry his 
own risk—mark that! Either he pays 
some reliable company to carry it, or 
else the risk is carried by those de- 
pendent upon him—and the latter is 
always the case when he does not 
insure! 

+ ¢ + 

And how many men get their plans 
all nicely fixed as they propose? How 
many times it happens that a man 
is taken away in the midst of his 
enterprises, his plans still unmatured, 
his resources entangled by incomplete 
prospects, and his family left destitute 
or hampered; or, if with property, that 
very property so encumbered by the 
man’s hopeful and promising ventures 
as to entail serious if not disastrous 
sacrifices ! 

& £¢ & 


In life, most men manage to sus- 
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tain their families even amid serious 
difficulties; but, when death overtakes, 
what a change there is! 

+ £&+ + 


So much for the absolute necessity 
that you protect your family now while 
your active enterprises—subject to the 
vicissitudes of life—are in progress. A 
fair amount of insurance covers all 
these interests. 

&¢ bt & 

Moreover, what of your own future? 
Statistics show that eighty-five per cent 
of men who reach old age are without 
means to sustain themselves and de- 
pendent upon others! Why is this? It 
is because when opportunity comes 
they are too venturesome and not suf- 
ficiently conservative. Every man of 
us likes to make some ventures. When 
we accumulate a little money, we are 
prone to make our fortune, and we 
don’t propose to be too long about it, 
either! Hence so many disappoint- 
ments, disasters, discouragements. 

&’£ t+ + 

Solid, old-line life insurance—the 
leading companies to-day practically 
solid as the government itself—this is 
the one investment which can and will 
safeguard every man, his own and his 
family’s interests. 

¢ + + 

Whoever makes it his first concern to 
be conservative to the degree of reason- 
able insurance protection may safely be 
as venturesome as he cares to be after 
that. Let him determine upon such 
policy as he can pay for without strain, 
and let him determine to stick to that, 
anyway. His surplus accumulation 
above that, if he ventures and loses, he 
will not be discouraged, because the in- 


creasing guaranteed values of his policy 
will afford him an increasing satisfac- 
tion; while, just as surely as he carries 
that policy for four or five years, just 
so surely will he begin to realize¢ its cer- 
tain values and perceive the folly of 
speculative ventures, and will turn his 
thought to safe and conservative in- 
vestments. And as he approaches his 
later years he will find that in solid and 
substantial prosperity he has distanced 
nine-tenths of those who remained 
venturesome to the extent that they 
did not insure. 
*¢ + + 
These are truths that may be easily 
verified by your ordinary observation 
anywhere. The important thing is to 
realize and act upon them! 
¢ £+ + 
A steady and systematic saving of 
two to five or even ten dollars per week 
in a sound policy contract is an easy 
thing for thousands of men in busi- 
ness or on salary. Such saving not 
only carries protection for the family, 
but steadily accumulates a fund that, 
after only a few years, becomes avail- 
able as a “rainy day” reliance in case 
of need; while at maturity it makes the 
later years of life a comfort instead of 
a sorrowful burden. 
+ ¢ + 
The practical question is: 
you stand in this matter? 
& &¢ & 


Nobody can answer this question for 
you but you! 


Where do 


&¢ ¢ + 


t= Companies and agents desiring to use 
this article as a leaflet may communicate 
with The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 
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SAVINGS BANKS VS. LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 

Although it is really not logical to attempt 
to compare the relative merits of savings bank 
accounts with life insurance payments, since 
they serve different purposes and can hardly 
be assumed to be competing with each other, 
the life insurance solicitor occasionally has to 
meet and answer to the satisfaction of the 
prospect the question, “Can you make me a 
better proposition than I can get by deposit- 
ing in a savings bank a sum equal to the 
premiums on the policy you propose and allow- 
ing the interest to be compounded ?” 

The question is usually stated in a challeng- 
ing tone, and the agent quickly sees that it is 
up to him to demonstrate the investment value 
of his policy if he wishes to land the busi- 
ness. It is a case of “I know I’m right, and 
I'd like to see you prove it otherwise,” as 
far as the prospect is concerned. 

Such a situation should be met with a can- 
did explanation of the proposition, emphasiz- 
ing the point that life insurance is funda- 
mentally a protection, and that its investment 
feature is secondary to the idea of protecting 
one’s family. Then, taking up the figures in- 
volved, a comparison can be made which will 
demonstrate that, assuming the value of the 
protection which a policy gives, and regarding 
also its great value for investment purposes, 
the contract has the savings bank beaten in 
several different ways. 

The other day a live agent had interested 
a man in a $1000 15-year endowment policy, 
when the prospect interrupted him with the 
remark: “Why, I could take the premium 
of $67.80 which that policy carries and by 
putting it in the savings bank and leaving it 
there for. fifteen years get out a lot more 
than I will if I take this insurance. policy.” 

The agent immediately got out his pad and 
went to figuring. Then he offered the follow- 
ing demonstration: 

“Suppose you took your $67.80 and deposited 
it in the bank, allowing it to be compounded 
annually. The value of $1 a year at 3 per cent 
for 15 years on that basis is $19.16, or $1,298.84 
for the amount we are considering. We shall 
assume, then, that our policy must produce 
something in that neighborhood in order to be 
a reasonably good investment. 

“You can be certain of getting 20 per cent 
dividends under this endowment policy, and 
this fraction of the premium will amount to 
$13.66. It will not be paid until the end of the 
first year, so figuring it for fourteen years 
and compounding it at 3 per cent, as you could 
do if you did not desire to apply the amount 
on your premium payments, you would get 
$238.64, and adding the final dividend, $13.56, 
on which of course there would be no in- 
terest to be computed, you would have a total 
of $252.20. Subtract this from the results of 
the investment at interest of the premium and 
vou have $1,046.64. 

“You would, of course, get the principal of 
the $1000 endowment at the maturity of the 
policy. That is to say, the insurance would 
have cost you a little more than $46, and, had 
you died within the time limit, your family 


would have received the full amount; whereas, 
of course, your savings account would have 
had to be continued through the entire term 
in order to make the showing described. 

“Don’t you think that it would be worth $3 
a year to your family to have this protection 
to fall back upon, no matter what happened ?” 

The prospect had to admit that the propo- 
sition was a good one, and it didn’t take long 
to write the application. 


AIDS IN KEEPING BUSINESS IN 
FORCE. 

Because of the heavy first cost of writing 
life insurance, it is essential, from the stand- 
point of the company, that the percentage of 
lapses be small. The general agency placing 
business on its books at a good rate must in- 
sure the permanence of this business if it is 
to succeed, for the overhead expenses of con- 
ducting a general agency of any scope are 
such that renewals must necessarily be large in 
order to make the business profitable. 

It is, therefore, evident that too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to the topic of reduc- 
ing the mortality of life insurance policies. 
The business whjch is paid for only two or 
three years is worse than that which has never 
been written, for the expenses of handling it 
in the beginning are so heavy that the com- 
pany and the general agency cannot expect to 
profit if it remains only for that time. 

The assertion that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty may be correctly paraphrased 
along the line that unremitting vigilance holds 
down the lapse ratio. Vigilance that is un- 
remitting means a watchfulness that is not 
in evidence merely at the time that the pre- 
mium is due, but that continues throughout 
the year. Putting it another way, the general 
agent who keeps closely in touch with his 
policyholders is the one who doesn’t have to 
worry much about business being lapsed. 

Some managers of agencies there are who 
couldn’t tell you whether or not their next- 
door neighbor, or the man in the next block, 
is on their books. That is excusable where a 
tremendous business is being done, but happy 
is he who is closely enough in touch with the 
affairs of his agency to know personally some- 
thing about the people who are being written, 
and to be able to discuss with a policyholder 
the value of his contract. 

It has been found a good idea to send out 
to policyholders agency publications contain- 
ing articles and other matter bearing on the 
desirability and absolute need of life insurance. 
This keeps the policyholder interested and lets 
him know that the agency is interested in him. 
When the notice comes to him that his annual 
premium is due, it is not to him a sort of 
mental shock, immediately raising the ques- 
tion: “Do I really need this insurance after 
all?” but is right in line with what he has been 
reading during the preceding months. 

One of the chief advantages of the advertis- 
ing which general agencies do is in connection 
with the business already on the books. The 
man who sees his company described and the 
contract which he holds explained to the pub- 
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lic in the daily papers and elsewhere feels ; 
sort of personal pride in the possession of a 
policy which is being given such prominence. 


Gettinc Aip From THE OwNER. 


One of the most familiar phrases in adver- 
tising is, ‘Ask the man who owns one.” That 
is the legend made famous by the Packard 
Motor Car Company. The advertising man- 
ager of that company is Ralph Estep, one of 
the most astute men in the business. It is 
said that in conversation with a friend he 
stated that the suggestion contained in the 
phrase was made, not -for the benefit of the 
prospective purchaser of a Packard, but for 
the man who had already been sold. 

“Ask the man who owns one,’ is a chal- 
lenge to present owners,” Mr. Estep is said to 
have declared. “It makes our owners realize 
that we depend upon them for our best ad- 
vertising. It lets them know that they are 
likely to be questioned about the car, and it 
puts it up to them to study it and be in a posi- 
tion to answer any questions intelligently. 

“We get out a book which contains the most 
complete instructions about motor car con- 
struction and operation that we believe is 
published anywhere. Our owners are noted 
as close students of that work, and as being 
able to take care of their cars, and that is 
largely because we have put it up to them to 
become experts by the slogan, ‘Ask the man 
who owns one.’ The importance of this is 
shown by the fact that forty per cent of our 
sales are to present owners.” 

There is a lot in that for the life insurance 
man when he is considering his advertising. 
The general agent who is doing aggressive 
work in a community by means of newspaper 
or street-car advertising is keeping his own 
policyholders interested as well as creating 
new ones. And he is making every policy- 
holder more or less of an advertisement. 

At present life insurance is seldom discussed 
among business men. You do not often hear 
two people entering into the discussion of the 
relative merits of certain companies or forms 
of contracts, although such discussions may be 
heard frequently about almost any other topic. 
Advertising would make people think and talk 
about life insurance more, and the man who 
is telling the story of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, of the Equitable, or the Prudential in his 
community, sets his policyholders to telling 
their neighbors about the kind of service his 
respective company is giving him and about 
the value of the policy which he holds. 

Such advertising would stimulate interest 
among the men who have already been sold, 
and, what is more to the point, would keep 
them sold. The man who is using his auto- 
mobile every day, talking about it to his 
friends and boasting of its fine points, to make 
another comparison, is not likely to throw his 
machine into the junk-heap or offer it for 
sale at a fraction of its value. Nor is the 
policyholder who has other reminders of his 
contract than the annual premium notices so 
likely to consider allowing it to lapse as the 
man who never hears from his company ex- 
cept when it is demanding payments. 
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KNOWING THE PROSPECT, 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


A life insurance solicitor whose name 
sounds like Sticks, and who reports between 
three and four hundred thousand a year, was 
once industriously setting forth the merits 
of an ordinary life contract. He had not been 
in the field long, was not burdened with knowl- 
edge of life insurance, and talked the kind of 
a policy he was most familiar with. When he 
had pretty thoroughly covered the ground the 
prospect manifested signs of consciousness 
and inquired: ‘Well, where do I come in?” 
Sticks informed him that he would not need 
to come in on this, that as long as he was 
alive he could take care of himself, and that 
the policy was specially designed for the pro- 
tection of his wife in the event that he should 
die. 

“My wife! Hell!” exclaimed the prospect, 
“she’s suing me for a divorce right now.” 

Of course, Sticks did not write an applica- 
tion and was so upset on his own showing that 
he did not even have the presence of mind to 
suggest an endowment with which to pay 
alimony. He offers this experience as a 
melancholy result of being a one-contract 
solicitor, and criticises himself severely for 
having wasted so much energy on a prospect 
without knowing anything about him. 

Occasionally one meets a solicitor who says 
that he can do nothing with friends or 
acquaintances, and every once in awhile a soli- 
citor in an agency meeting will spend some 
time in warning his fellows against friends. It 
would be difficult to say whether this is merely 
an idea or whether friends and acquaintances 
are really Jonahs to some solicitors. It may 
be that if they know a prospect they also know 
when his protests and objections are well 
founded, and the knowledge disables them 
from pressing the prospect; whereas, .in the 
case of a comparative stranger, they assume 
that he is pretending and push him until he 
surrenders. 

A solicitor cannot absolutely make himself 
over. It may be that he cannot manage friends 
and acquaintances. If he cannot it would be 
a mistake for him to waste his time upon them. 
If friends play pool, cards and ten pins to- 
gether and call each other liars, cutthroats and 
such like elegant names, they might find it 
difficult to take one of their number seriously 
when he talked insurance, but so far as J am 
personally concerned I get the best results 
from friends and acquaintances. If I ap- 
proach a man with anything, and he knows 
that I have never been in jail or swindled 
anybody, I can proceed with more ease because 
we are at liberty to give our whole attention 
to the goods. It is unnecessary for either the 
prospect or myself to furnish a certificate of 
character, and I find it the next thing to an 
impossibility to make any headway with a 
man about whom I know nothing. 


AN INSTANCE OF CLOSE ACQUAINTANCESHIP, 

As a practical illustration of the advantages 
of a close acquaintanceship to a person like 
myself, I know two comparatively young men 
who are in the haberdashery business, I 


leave my laundry with them and call for it, so 
that I am sure to be in their store at least twice 
a week. I buy shirts, ties and underwear of 
them, so that I am good for something like 
ten calls a month at this place. Now, there 
are but few places where I could call eight 
or ten times a month and solicit a prospect for 
life insurance. Human nature would hardly 
stand such eternal persistence, but, as I have 
a little business to transact, I can call upon my 
friends the haberdashers as often as I like. 
What is the result of our frequent meetings? 
Simply this: I am fond of a bit of nonsense 
and so are my friends. At least, they always 
meet my nonsense with some of their own, 
and the situation is such that we greet each 
other with cheap doggerel, pseudonyms and 
badinage. 

The situation has many advantages to me. 
I not only know everything about these young 
men that is necessary to the purpose of a solici- 
tor, but I have acquired a sort of ascendency 
over them, I have not solicited them for life 
insurance in the regulation way, but I have 
simply tossed the subject at them occasionally, 
and, whenever I feel that the time is just right, 
I will take out a couple of applications, pro- 
ceed to fill them up and hand them to the 
young men to sign. I should not have the 
nerve to do this with prospects whom I did 
not know well. I am not afraid to try almost 
anything with men who call me “Jim, the 
Piper’s son.” Whenever a man ventures to 
take a liberty with me he will pay for it sooner 
or later. I say this not in any spirit of 
malevolence. I simply mean, to use a popular 
expression, that it usually costs a man some- 
thing to “get funny with me.” I am almost 
certain to make money off of him after that. 

However, it is possible to know a great deal 
about a man without being either his friend 
or acquaintance. I know that a certain man 
manufactures automobiles, organizes fire in- 
surance companies and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, hires men to write novels for him and 
publishes them under his own name, directs in 
a trust company or two and married a sten- 
ographer. I have never even met the man 
face to face so far as I know. I have seen his 
photograph, but not the original of it. In the 
case of the solicitor who would find it a dis- 
advantage to hold such relations as I do with 
the haberdashers, I would not recommend in- 
timacy, but it seems to me that, so far as 
average fields are concerned, knowledge about 
the prospect is imperative. Sticks, with whose 
experience J began this article, solicited a man 


to protect his wife when the prospect did not — 


know whether he would long have a wife or 
not. It does not follow that Sticks would have 
secured an application if he had been better 
informed as to the prospect’s situation, but he 
might at least have saved his own time, and it 
is not impossible that he could have found 
something in the prospect's condition which 
justified some kind of a policy. My experience, 
my reading and my knowledge of what other 
solicitors have done convince me that a soli- 
citor cannot achieve a large success who soli- 
cits blindly. He may not have his information 
neatly catalogued ; he may trust it to the rather 
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uncertain grip of his memory, but he must 
have it in order to get applications. 


Pickinc Out A ParticuLar LINE. 


I have at hand a short talk by an Eastern 
solicitor who had the option, when he first 
signed his contract, of soliciting by the route 
plan. That is, he might have begun every 
morning with a list of prospects that were 
all to be found within a block or two on the 
same side of the street, or even in one build- 
ing. He studied the matter and decided that 
a very considerable number of men would 
never take life insurance, and, in order to re- 
duce the waste labor to a minimum, he de- 
cided to work upon men who were officers in 
publishing houses. He planned to go after 
big applications and talk corporation insurance. 
He reports $300,000 a year and yet has lim- 
ited his efforts to a single class of business 
men. He intends in the future to work among 
bankers, and so he is having a card system 
made that will be composed of all the directors 
of banks in a great city and the names of cor- 
porations in which they are directors. He 
estimates that it will take him two years to 
call upon this list.. Instead of calling upon 
Tom, Dick and Harry, as they appear on the 
route list, he wants to know exactly how his 
prospects are financially situated, and then he 
feels that he will know best how to approach 
them. 

I have found that it is possible to get in- 
formation in ways that we are ordinarily dis- 
posed to overlook. When we start out every 
morning at about 8.30, with the purpose of 
seeing half a dozen men before the day ends, 
possibly to close one or two, we get into the 
habit of inquiring our way as we go along 
and fail to avail ourselves of many sources 
of information that would save walking and 
embarrassing inquiries. For example, adver- 
tisements, circulars, statements of banks and 
trust companies and lists of bonds come to 
us containing the names and official positions 
of the best men in the community, and instead 
of adding the information to our index of 
prospects we throw them all into the waste 
basket, perhaps without even reading them. 
I have before me a “History of Securities” of 
the city in which I live. It contains a list of 
fifty banks, trust companies and other local 
corporations, together with the names of the 
officers, financial statements, etc. Many of the 
officers are officers in other corporations, and 
this information is of especial value when 
one desires to present corporation insurance. 
There are seventy pages altogether in the 
book, and when I have collected a few more 
like it I expect to know considerable about 
the business men of my home city. Next step 
I shall get statements from all the corpora- 
tions in town and proceed to find out ‘“Who’s 
Who.” JI do not know that I shall ever set 
the world on fire, but I have gradually been 
nerving myself up to go after bigger business, 
and I confess to a bit of disgust when I re- 
call that there are corporations in my home 
city with whose names I am as familiar as I 
am with “sapolio” and yet have never taken 
the pains to read the names of their officers. 
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In this particular I should be a horrible ex- 
ample to every solicitor. 


Tue NEWSPAPER AN INFORMATION BUREAU. 


I wonder what we take the newspaper for? 
Is it merely to have something to put under 
the carpets or to help out the waste-paper 
man? Upon looking into my evening paper I 
find that Jones, Smith and Brown have just 
incorporated the Hamberg Press for $100,000. 
This item not only supplies me with the names 
of three men who may be prospects for cor- 
poration insurance, but I note also that Brown 
is at present receiver for another institution 
and expects to put all of his energy behind 
the “Hamberg” as soon as he can close up the 
receivership. Furthermore, I recall that 
Brown was mayor until the first of January, 
. 1910, that he became general manager of a heat 
and lighting plant when he left office, and that 
I have heard of him in connection with three 
enterprises in the course of twelve months. 
Furthermore, I have heard of him often 
before, and I know that he is either associated 
with lots of enterprise or that he is a rolling 
stone. The newspapers are keeping me in 
touch with him, and what they are doing in 
his case they are doing in the case of a score 
of others. The newspapers are conducting in- 
formation bureaus. They furnish data for 
every line of business, and especially for life 
insurance solicitors. Every marriage, birth, 
incorporation, real estate transfer, building 
permit or fire may mean a new life insurance 
policy. Solicitors should get busy and file 
away everything about business men and busi- 
ness transactions that comes to them. 


Germania Life Issues Children’s Endow- 
ment Form. 

An attractive form of children’s endowment 
insurance has just been put out by the Ger- 
mania Life of New York. Under it the 
amount insured is payable to the child if liv- 
ing at the end of the endowment period, while 
all premiums are returned if death occurs 
earlier. Premium rates are based on the age 
of the endower and the length of the endow- 
ment period, which may be any number of 
years from ten to twenty-four, The contract 
also carries the disability benefit, providing 
that if the endower shall die or become per- 
manently and totally disabled no further pre- 
mium payments will be required. After three 
years the policy may be surrendered for cash 
or paid-up pure endowment insurance, while 
cash loans are also available after three years 
provided the endower is living. The contract 
offers many advantages to those desirous of 
providing capital for their children at a cer- 
tain age. 


DEATH LOSSES IN FIRST POLICY 
YEAR. 

When an applicant signs his name on the 
dotted line for a life insurance policy he is 
turned over to the doctor for medical exam- 
ination. If a favorable report is made upon 
him, and the medical director at the home 
office also gives his approval, the policy is 


issued. Presumably, therefore, he is a good 
risk physically; and yet he may die within a 
year from the date of examination. Some 
unsuspected disease may develop which will 
carry him off, or an accident may result fa- 
tally. The insurance companies expect that 
some of the newly insured will die before the 
second annual premium is due; but, of course, 
cannot foretell which policies will fall in by 
death. Their experience, however, affords a 
strong argument for use with the uninsured 
as to the necessity of life insurance. In the 
accompanying table, compiled from the returns 
of sixty-four companies for the year 1910, it 
appears that they disbursed over three million 
dollars in death claims under policies which 
had been issued in that year. As only the 
issues of 1910 are considered, it is apparent 
that the policies were on the average but six 
months old, so that a considerably higher 
figure would be shown if all first year losses 
were compiled. The man who says he does 
not need life insurance, because he is in robust 
health, may change his opinion when shown 
this table: 


DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1910. 


























Expected | Death | Percentage 
CoMPANIES. Death | Losses of Actual 
Losses. | Incurred. |to Expected 
$ | $ % 
Etna Life....... ....--- 175,759 | 111,003 63.16 
Bankers, Neb............ 25,453 | 10,00 39.29 
Bankers Reserve......... 19,008 | 7,000 36.83 
Beneficial Life........... 17, 581 | 1,000 5.68 
Berkshire. . TTS) a5 | 3'000 | = -19.85 
Boston Mutual. Aet ide ois ae 4.172 } 200 ‘ 
Canada Life. . er pete 44,102 | 7,518 17.04 
a Sa 13,619 2,000 14.68 
Ceutral:of U..S......5. 5. 23,596 | 3,000 12.71 
Colorado National........ 21,041 4,000 19.01 
Columbian National...... 27,027 | 2,000 7.40 
Connecticut General...... 36,767 | 18,500 50.32 
Connecticut Mutual.... .. 79,776 | 22,500 28.20 
Continental Life and Tai. 9,872 5,500 55.60 
Des Moines Life. . if 23,896 3,000 12.55 
Equitable, New York.. od 539,818 272,747 50.53 
Equitable of Iowa.. 41,000 8,500 20.73 
Federal. . ne EELS 15,000 1,000 6.67 
Fidelity Mutual.. Graves ales 57,362 12,000 20.92 
Franklin Life. cesen 42,656 10,716 25.12 
Germania Life. . a? 84,910 11,855 13.96 
Hartford Life. . be 28,081 19,600 69.80 
Home Life, New York... 49,943 8,000 16.02 
Illinois Life. . $ Ae 68,620 15,500 22.59 
John Hancock. . eth 179,830 87,500 48.66 
Lincoln National. . “se 6,210 1,000 16.10 
Manhattan Life. . - 30,000 7,000 23.33 
Manufacturers. . a 37,952 12,742 33.57 
Massachusetts Mutual. oF 165,126 38,000 23.01 
Metropolitan. . ..| 656,160 253,017 38.56 
Michigan Mutual. . aa 30,335 10,500 34.61 
Michigan State.......... 12,773 500 3.91 
Midland Life. . ated 8,690 6,000 69.04 
Minnesota Mutual... .... 9,394 2,000 21.29 
Missouri State........... 38,947 21,565 55.36 
Mutual Benefit . ..| 335,800 62,500 18.61 
Mutual Life, New York... 597,199 345,336 57.83 
National Life. . ..| 110,638 31,000 28.02 
National of U. S. AL na 31,817 14,000 44.01 
New England............| 129,801 47,500 36.59 
New York Life. . ..-| 735,952 507,577 68.97 
North American, N. a ae | 36,359 & 5.50 
Northern, Illinois...... . .| 12,166 5,500 45.21 
Northwestern Mutual.....; 516,106 170,000 32.94 
Northwestern National....| 18,547 2, 10.78 
CNA RBORY.».. sv ives <se'ss | 7,708 5,000 64.87 
Pacific Mutual......... “| 78,20 13,500 17.26 
Penn Mutual............! 403,663 210,790 52.22 
Phoenix Mutual..........| 77,370 13,000 | 16.80 
Pittsburgh L. and T...... 55,314 14,500 | 26.21 
Provident L.and T......| 169,698 26,000 | 15.32 
Prodentaal............:.--] 1,332,008 548,937 | 31.68 
Reliance Life. ..6.6.6.065] 38,673 7,500 | 19.39 
SEMME, occ ocsaeen ns os} SOeeS 3,000 | 18.35 
Security Life. poten 18,759 3,000 | 15.99 
Security Mutual, i ae 30,626 20,500 | 66.94 
State Life. ey 51,197 27,800 | 54.30 
State Mutual, Mass..... -+ 70,078 18,000 | 25.69 
Sun Life. . vessel 124,435 18,030 | 14.48 
Travelers .. slksisceecs]> Meee 28,000 | 18.21 
Union Central... ...... | 162,248 22,000 | 13.56 
Union Mutual...........| 24,200 9,500 39.26 
Tc 35s PRMD 5 ccsic 35018 5S | 17,356 4,077 23.49 
United States........... +} 10,217 6,000 | 58.73 
| 
DOUBB ck cae ss eco 
| 


8,446,520 3,186,510 | 37.72 
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LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Of course, everybody has heard the old adage, 
“Experience is the best teacher.’’ And we im- 
agine no man who has lived to the age of 
thirty years will deny the truth of it. Still, 
there are two kinds of experience to be con- 
sidered; first, one’s own personal doings; and 
second, the theories of others. The ordinary 
man—yes, the fool—may learn from his own 
experience, but only the wise digest and put to 
use in their own lives the experience of others. 

We believe that if each case of success be 
closely inquired into it will be found that the 
distinguishing feature has been the utilizing of 
the experience of others. The man who has to 
learn everything by personal experimentations 
is bound to realize that he would be well along 
in life before he would gain much of an accu- 
mulation of practical knowledge. On the other 
hand, the man who draws upon the great store- 
house of knowledge which has been filled by 
the experience of others can save half a life- 
time, which may be devoted to building up his 
fortune instead of dipping into untried fields 
looking for a path to guide him. 

Therefore, we say, the only way to learn to 
solicit life insurance—learn by experience if 
you must, but remember that the short cut to 
knowledge lies always through turning to good 
account the experience of others. Any man of 
good sense would not want to act upon the 
suggestion of another. Usually he will know 
whether the statement is true or false. For ex- 
ample: If a man of veracity says that he 
knows a distance to a certain point to be ex- 
actly two miles one would be very foolish to 
test his word by walking the two miles rather 
than accepting it as the truth. So it is that a 
shrewd canvasser will bring to his assistance 
all the help he can possibly extract from the 
experiences of others, using it and testing it 
from day to day in his own work. 

Well, all that has been said might be summed 
up in this—if you would shoot to bring down 
game, you must load your gun; if you would 
be a big success in soliciting life insurance, you 
must learn from others’ successes and get on 
to the fine points that were effective in bring- 
ing them about.—International Lifeman. 


INSURANCE AT COST. 


It is common to speak of the surplus receipts 
annually returned to policyholders as dividends 
merely because it is convenient to do so. In 
England they are called bonuses. But properly 
speaking they are neither dividends nor 
bonuses. They are merely the sums which ex- 
perience has. shown the company did not need 
for the purpose of meeting its obligations as an 
enterprise of mutual insurance. Therefore, be- 
ing such mutual enterprise, there is nothing 
for the company to do with these overpayments 
made to it by its policyholders except to return 
them to its policyholders. The sums annually 
returned result from the actual experience of 
the company and from the practical business 
necessity of requiring premium payments in ad- 
vance. If the company could precisely foresee 
what its experience would be, or if it were prac- 
ticable to collect the premiums at the end of the 
accountancy year after the yearly balance had 
been struck, then the company would only col- 
lect in the first instance the exact sum which 
each insured should contribute to meet his pro- 
portionate share of the company’s obligations. 
But because the company cannot foresee pre- 
cisely what its experience will be, and because 
it is not practicable as a matter of business to 
collect from each insured the exact sum due 
from him after the accounts have been made up 
at the end of the accountancy year, it is neces- 
sary to estimate from the best data obtainable 
what the proportionate yearly payment of each 
insured should be, and to collect it in advance, 
with the understanding that if, when the 
accounts are made up at the end of the year, 
the insured shall be found to have paid more 
than the experience of the company required 
of him, then the company will return the 
amount of such overpayment. Obviously these 
return payments are not dividends in any true 
or proper sense; they are merely the return of 
Overpayments to adjust the amount of the 
premium charge to actual insurance cost.— 
James H. McIntosh, New York Life. 
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TWELFTH INSTALMENT. 





Some Functions of the Will. 

This may be a little dry, but it won't 
be long. Read slowly. 

Get your microscope and adjust the 
focus; here are a few interesting slides 
I want you to examine, magnified 100 
diameters. They are so familiar to you 
that you may smile when you read the 
list. Briefly, they are patience, persever- 
ance, tact, cleanliness, preparation, ac- 
tivity, improvement—seven of them se- 
lected at random and every one a direct 
manifestation of volition— the human 
will. There are many more, which you 
yourself can study, if you are curious. 
Wipe off the eye-piece, turn the mirror 
to get the light. Now look! Notice the 
fibre and coloring under the powerful ob- 
jective we are using—life underwriting. 

Here’s patience —rich, deep, broad, 
timely. See how long-suffering glows 
with a beauty you never saw before. 
Standing out in bold relief are hard- 
ships cheerfully endured and failures in 
great number met without a word of 
complaint. Perhaps never before have 
you seen the need of this wonderful 








* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
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virtue made so apparent. An impatient 
word, or gesture, or a look, even, is dis- 
astrous. The voluntary exercise of 
this quality is quite apt to turn your 
fault-finding into optimism. Try it! 
The next slide is perseverance—not so 
highly colored as some—but little change. 
Just plodding along, eyes on the mark, 
a good deal of very common sameness 
about the day’s work. Hard enough for 
the strongest. See that big mark in the 
center? Well, that’s purpose about 
which every other part of the function 
centers. Watch it for a few minutes; 
see any change? No, indeed! Notice 
those black spots on either side—those 
are the wrecks, the “dead ones.” The 
race was too hard, so they just “Petered 


out”—a good many more of them can 
be seen at the bottom. 

Here is the most expensive slide in 
the lot. Took many years of experience 
to shape it. Tact—common sense—very 
common sense intensified. Gumption. 
The “know-how” of life. Those are eyes 
you see on every side. Tact has no 
blind side, no defective hearing. All! the 
senses are working every minute and 
the wires to the memory, the imagina- 
tion and reason, are kept hot with sug- 
gestions. One of the greatest elements 
of success in this great business is tact. 
The possessor keeps out of the “awkward 
squad” by doing things right at the right 
time; he employs his wisdom in the 
minutest details so no one writes him 
down for a fool. As keen as a brier, it 
isn’t necessary to tip a house over on him 
before he sees the point. Study tact—it 
will never grow tiresome. 

This spick-and-span slide is cleanliness. 
Same street with Godliness—next door. 
A close inspection reveals hands, face, 
teeth, clothes, linen, words, habits, etc. 
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No evidence of filth, “bad odors,” un- 
sightly appearances, dirty habits, nasty 
talk. There is sweetness without nausea 
plainly seen. And in the lower left corner 
is a little child typifying purity. Dirt of 
any kind cannot be seen or endured. As 
soon expect a dirty tramp to be made wel- 
come in your beautiful clean home as to 
think that a foul and unclean solicitor 
can succeed in securing a nice volume 
of business. Wash up or stay out. 

The next is preparation—never com- 
plete, never quite satisfactory. You see 


a student poring over his books— 
getting ready. Suppose some one asked 


him a question and he didn’t know! This 
slide resembles tact a little, for you will 
observe knowledge, observation and ex- 
perience in both. Those tiny spots are 
details, details—thousands of them held 
in the-memory and available instantly. 
Don’t make the serious mistake of think- 
ing this slide can be learned in a week’s 
study. It takes many months to prepare 
for so great a work. Study and work— 
then work and study. 

Here’s a peculiar view. 
storm at sea. But it isn’t! It’s activity 
highly magnified. Look closely—there is 
no aimless flopping, no nervous pros- 
tration! Here is energy employed— 
directed, of course. Here’s enthusiasm 
tempered with reason. See those long 
lines? Look like hairs—lazy hairs—but 
they are not. Those, dear reader, are the 
lines of the least resistance; easy to 
travel those roads. No cushion-chair 
habit will be allowed to interfere with the 
solicitor’s production ; he hasn’t the time 
to loaf. Don’t waste much time watch- 
ing the lazy man. 

Now for the last one—improvement. 
See the man with a gun—aiming high! 
Can you read the word at the right? No 


Looks like a 
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—well, here it is: “Excelsior’—not satis- 
fied with yesterday. Better to-day, to- 
morrow—must climb higher and still 
higher. Here is ambition pricking the 
will with a bodkin. No conceit. Chest 
normal size—expansion normal. In the 
center of the picture is a thermometer 
graduated to boiling point, symbolic of 
the improvement expected of one en- 
gaged in so wonderful a business. Here’s 
your measure—bigger, wiser, stronger, 
keener, abler, surer every day! 

Put away the microscope. 

Now reflect for sixty seconds. All 
these splendid qualities are yours for the 
willing. If you choose to, you can have 
them. You cannot sell insurance with- 
out them, so either you must have them 
all before you enter the business or de- 
velop them after you get in. Without 
fear of successful contradiction, I affirm, 
that whatever you may possess when 
you start out for your maiden applica- 
tion, no other business will force you to 
know yourself or develop these great 
functions within you more quickly or 
more thoroughly than life underwriting. 
And this might not be the poorest, 
meanest reason why you should think 
seriously of engaging in it. 

(To be continued. ) 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 


I. 


Let us consider a moment, not the lion, 
king of beasts, nor the sapient serpent, but the 
humble and despised muskrat. This rodent, 
although exceedingly shy and more retiring 
than its big cousin the beaver, emulates that 
animal in its works but in a lesser degree. 
Where the beaver by virtue of its stronger 
and sharper teeth gnaws off great trees and 
drags them down to dam the brook, the musk- 
rat nibbles off light saplings to stem the cur- 
rent of an infinitesimal rivulet. Where the 
beaver, with its superior intellect, constructs 
houses of great size and architectural beauty, 
the humbler muskrat as a result of his toil 
has but a small and rough-hewn hut to show. 

Every trait of the larger and better equipped 
beast is present in the muskrat in an inferior 
degree. In one respect, however, he is fully 
the equal of his relative, and that is in his 
perseverance and industry. He will also fight 
just as viciously when attacked, although by 
nature he is a peacefully inclined animal, and 
will avoid trouble unless it is forced upon him. 

It may be said that there are many, many 
times as many muskrats in existence than 
beavers, and that the latter are more re- 
spected and valued proportionately by man. 
So the chances of a water rodent being born 
a beaver are much slimmer than his chances 
of being born a common, ordinary muskrat. 

Now, in the production of life insurance as 
we understand it, it seems a pretty safe thing 
to say that we can’t all be beavers. Oppor- 
tunity and many other things considered equal, 





PREMIUM RATES OF AMERICAN 


ASSURANCE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The American Assurance Company of Philadelphia is now operating a life department. The following 
shows its scale of annual-premium rates on the non-participating plan. Policies may be written with monthly 
payments on the basis of one-tenth of the annual rates: 





Life.— gen 

AGE. Ord. 10-Pay. 15-Pay. 20-Pay. 10-Yr. 
Pee $15.85 $37.81 $28.05 $23.29 $91.72 
Nee 15.70 38.41 28.50 23.67 91.76 
_ SP es 16.07 39.04 28.97 24.06 91.81 
ea 16.45 39.68 29.46 24.47 91.86 
_ ae 16.84 40.36 29.96 24.91 91.91 
ee 17.26 41.04 30.49 25.35 91.96 
ad CPOE 17.71 41.77 31.04 25.81 92.01 
Traian soee 18.16 42.52 31.60 26.29 92.08 
_ See 18.65 43.30 32.19 26.80 92.15 
BP bashes 19.17 44.10 32.81 27.31 92.23 
at eee 19.71 44.95 33.44 27.85 92.30 
Bh ibne ss 52 20.28 45.81 34.10 28.43 92.38 
DRcswrsoos 20.88 46.71 34.79 29.01 92.48 
SR oe 21.52 47.65 35.50 29.62 92.57 
ORs ssee sso 22.20 48.62 36.25 30.27 92.70 





BD pas s's« 27.16 55.27 41.42 34.82 93.58 
ee 28.16 56.54 42.42 35.71 93.78 
. A 29.25 57.84 43.46 36.66 94.01 
ee 30.39 59.22 44.56 37.66 94.26 
ee 31.61 60.64 45.71 38.71 94.55 
See 32.90 62.14 46.91 39.83 94.87 
ETC 34.29 63.68 48.19 41.00 95.24 
DT ss vs-c0s 35.76 65.29 49.52 42.25 95.66 
_ eee 87.383 66.99 50.93 43.59 96.11 
CPs 6sicne ss 39.01 68.73 52.41 45.01 96.62 
Ee 40.80 70.56 53.98 46.51 97.20 
) SS eee 42.69 72.48 55.62 48.11 97.85 
Sao 44.72 74.47 57.36 49.82 98.55 
>) See 46.90 76.54 59.20 51.63 99.34 
Sere 49.20 78.71 61.14 53.58 100.22 
.) Sa 51.67 80.99 63.20 55.66 101.19 
BC. cece cece 83.37 65.40 eoeee 102.25 
Di Seusnds 85.86 67.72 103.45 
BB... wewce 88.46 70.20 104.75 
SP 91.22 72.85 106.22 
Pv. oje'sieus 94.12 75.67 107.83 


15-Yr. 20-Yr. 25-Yr. 5-Yr. 
$58.10 $41.72 $83.20 $11.61 $11.73 $12.37 $12.66 


Endowment. 





§8.14 41.77 33.28 11.69 11.82 12.48 12.82 
68.21 41.84 33.36 11.78 11.98 12.60 12.97 
58.27 41.91 33.46 11.88 12.03 12.74 18.14 
58.33 41.98 38.56 11.98 12.15 12.90 13.33 


58.39 42.06 33.68 12.18 12.381 13.05 13.58 
58.45 42.18 33.80 12.29 12.49 13,22 13.75 
58.58 42.22 33.98 12.46 12.68 13.42 14.00 


65.19 50.76 46.61 26.06 28.75 33.39 
66.01 51.83 48.09 27.81 30.78 35.75 
66.93 52.98 49.73 29.75 33.02 38.34 


70.35 57.29 36.94 41.26 ° 

71.74 59.02 39.85 44.58 ee 
73.30 60.94 43.07 48.24 ee 
74.98 63.04 46.62 62.27 coe 
76.88 65.36 50.53 66.68 ee 
78.96 67.88 w<e ee 
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there are always going to be a number of men 
who, by reason of their strength of body and 
mind, are going to overtop their less fortunate 
fellows and be of more value to themselves 
and their company in the glory of their ac- 
complishments. On the other hand, there are 
bound to be a great many of the muskrat 
order who in their way become of great value. 
not for their rarity and for the scintillating 
grandeur of their work, but for the steady 
cumulative results of their capacity for perse- 
vering industry, which in their consummation 
stand as a more enduring monument to co- 
operative endeavor than the combined indi- 
vidual structures reared by the more highly 
endowed beavers. 

The beavers may have conceived the Pyra- 
mids, but it required the persister.t plugging 
of the muskrats to make them possible. 


II. 

Think well upon the brickbat! It is neither 
beast, though it serves the will of man, nor 
bird, though often it flies at night impelled by 
a mighty “power behind the thrown.” It is 
more useful than ornamental, and its most 
impressing characteristic is its ability to sus- 
tain many hard knocks and still remain strictly 
on the square. Solidity is another of its 
virtues, which assists materially in its ability 
to convince in argument. 

Emulate the brickbat, my friend of the rate 
book. Be neither beast nor bird, but cultivate 
the cunning patience of the one and the am- 
bitions of the other for the attainment of dizzy 
heights. Cultivate its unvarying solidity and 
the squareness that permeates its whole exist- 
ence from the unveneered exterior inward, 
and preserve under all circumstances the ex- 
ternal firmness which, even against over- 
whelming odds, carries with it conviction and 
the laurels of a victory won. 


New Construction on Extended Time for 
Premium Payment in Relation to 
Extending Insurance. 

A gentleman took out a life insurance policy 
on February 27, 1906, paying a term rate of 
$27.90, which carried the insurance up to 
August 27, when the annual premium of $129.25 
would be due. Previous to that time it was 
arranged to pay the premium semi-annually, 
$67.20 being payable August 27 and February 
27 each year. The first premium was paid. 
The next semi-annual premium was not. The 
thirty-day grace period allowed by the policy 
carried it up to March 27, on which date the 
company accepted at the insured’s request a 
payment of $13.44, being one-fifth of the semi- 
annual premium with a month’s interest. The 
time was extended to April 27, when a like pre- 
mium was paid, carrying the policy to May 27. 
No further payment was made and no exten- 
sion asked. The company notified the insured 
that the policy was lapsed, but offered to re- 
instate it subject to satisfactory evidence of 
insurability. On June 8 insured died. His 
widow sued; alleging that the company prema- 
turely declared the policy forfeited for failure 
in premium payments, and that by accepting 
instalment premiums the company had tacitly 
agreed to grant temporary insurance beyond 
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the time of insured’s decease. The lower court 
upheld this contention, but the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New York 
reversed it on the company’s appeal, holding 
that “the rights of the insured and plaintiff 
were clearly forfeited prior to the death of the 
insured and the essential steps to obtain his 
reinstatement had not been taken.” The case 
was that of Antoinette Stewart vs. Home Life 
of New York. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10912. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


AGE aT Issue. 




















YEAR 
OF = 
IssuE | } 
25 | 30 35 40 45 50 
| 
Premium..| 19.63 | 22.35 25.88 | 30.55 | 36.86 | 45.49 
1901......| 4.25 | 4.92  5.77| 6.90| 8.39 | 10.32 
1902... 4:12| 4.76. 5.57| 6.66! 8.08| 9.96 
1903... 3.99| 4.59 5.37! 6.41! 7.79| 9.61 
1904... 3.87| 4.44| 5.19| 6.17| 7.50| 9.26 
1905... 3.75; 4.29 5.00| 5.94) 7.22| 8.92 
1906... 3.63 | 4.15 4.82) 5.72! 6.94! 8.59 
1907... 3.17| 3.66) 4.31| 5.16| 6.32| 7.90 
1908... 3.06| 3.53! 4.14| 4.94; 6.06| 7.57 
1909... 2.96 | 3.40 3.97) 4.75 | 5.80) 7.26 
1910 2.86; 3.28 3.82| 4.55) 5.55 6.94 
1911 2:76 | 3.16 3.67) 4.36) 5.31! 6.63 
-20-PAYMENT- LIFE. . 
Premium..| 28.18 | 31.00 | 34.50 | 38.89 44.58 52.19 
1901....::| 6:12 6.83 7.73) 8.87 10.37 | 12.36 
1902......| 5.86| 6.53| 7.38 8.49 9.94| 11.87 
1903......| 5.60 6.24! 7.06, 8.11 9.51 | 11.40 
1904......| 5.35 | 5.97| 6.74| 7.75 9.09! 10.93 
1905......, 5.11| 5.69| 6.44| 7.40 8.69 | 10.47 
1906...... | 4.89} 5.43 | 6.14) 7.05 8.29 | 1092 
| 4:31| 4.84| 5.51] 6.38 7.56| 9.23 
1908......| 4.10' 4.60| 5.23| 6.06 7.20! 8.80 
1909......; 3.90| 4.36 | 4.97| 5.76 6.84| 8.37 
1910......| 3.70| 4.14| 4.71] 5.46 6.50| 7.97 
1911.. 2.1.) 3:51) 3:93 | 4:47) 5.19 6.17) 7.58 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium.., 47.28 48.02 | 49.13 | 50.89 | 53.79 | 58.68 
oe 9.42 9.75 10.23 | 10.90 | 11.90 | 13.39 
1902...... 8:84 9.19 9.66 10.33 | 11.33 | 12.82 
1903......, 8.30 8.64 9.12 9.78 | 10.77 | 12.25 
1904 7.77 8.12 8.58! 9.24} 10.23 | 11.71 
1905 7.27 7.61} 8.08| 8.73} 9.70 | 11.16 
1906 6.79 7.13 7.60 8.24) 9.20) 10.63 
1907 5.98 6.32| 6.78 | 7.42| 8.34| 9.77 
1908 | 5.52 5.87| 6.33| 6.95| 7.87| 9.27 
1909... ... 5.10 5.43) 5.89 6.52| 7.41| 8.77 
1910 | 4.69 5.02 5.48) 6.09! 6.97| 8.30 
1911 4.29 4.62 5.07, 5.68| 6.54| 7.84 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
YEaR | AGE aT IssUE. 
OF 
Issur. es Lt ee, i 


25 30 35 40 45 50 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 


In connection with the gain and loss exhibit 
filed by life insurance companies with the 
several State Insurance Departments each 
year, there is a section calling for a showing 
of the expenses directly chargeable to the 
procurement of new business and the loading 
on the premiums received on such business. 
The table presented herewith shows these 
items for some sixty companies as filed for 
the year 1910. The percentage of loading to 
premiums is taken from the exhibits of the 
companies, and we have also added the per- 
centage of expenses to loading, the new busi- 
ness actually paid for (excluding all revivals 
and additions), and the apparent cost per 
$1000 of new business thus secured. In order 
to obtain uniformity as to conditions of opera- 
tion, the table is divided into two sections, the 
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first showing the companies using the full 
reserve basis from the start; the second, com- 
panies operating under preliminary term, 
modified preliminary term or select and ulti- 
mate plans: 


DIVIDENDS OF NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE. 


The scale of dividends of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life for 1912 is to be increased, and 
in connection therewith the company makes 
the following explanation: 


For the purpose of illustrating the effect of 
the revised dividend scale of 1912 the follow- 
ing application of the new formula to the 
several policy years is offered on the Ordinary 
Life and Twenty- Payment Life plans at age 
thirty-five. Bear in mind that the first divi- 
dend represents the amount actually payable 


THE COST OF NEW BUSINESS. 








Premium..| 20.63 | 23.35 | 26.88 | 31.55 37.85 | 46.49 
ee | 4.98, 5.60) 6.46) 7.66! 9.43 12.15 
1908... ... | 4.85 5.45, 626 7.37. 9.03 11.60 
1909......| 4.73 5.29 6.06 7.12 866 11.07 
1910... ... 4.61 14 5.86 6.86 8.32 10.57 





20- PAYMENT LIFE. 








Premium..' 29.17 31.99 | 35.50 39.89 45.58 53.19 
1007...... 5.72 6.35 7.20! 8.36 10.04 12.63 

Geahee 5.49, 6.09 6.90 7.99 9.57. 12.02 
1909...... 5.26 5.83 6.59! 7.63 9.12 11.45 
1910...... 5.05, 5.58 6.31 7.29 8.70 10.89 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

Premium..| 48.28 49.01 50.12 51.88 54.79 59.68 
eee | 7.39 | 7.82! 8.45 | 9.35 10.78 | 13.10 
1908...... | 6.92 7.35 7.96 8.84/| 10.21 12.45 
1909...... 6.48 6.91 7.50. 8.36| 9.67. 11.82 
1910...... | 6.05 6.46 7.05 7.89! 9.15 11.20 


























Loading Per Cent Expenses | Per. Cent New | Cost 
NAME OF COMPANY. on New to New on New | to Business. 
Premiums. Premiums. Business. | Loading. | i000. 
> % 3 g $ 

£1na Life. . 187,780 16.56 486,232 | ose 94 35,750,843 if 60 
Bankers of Nebraska. . 44,532 22.50 119,596 268.55 5,624,628 | 21.26 
Berkshire Life. . Lada etraglcs dus eas 23,975 19.49 65,305 272.41 4,095,338 | 15.94 
Boston Mutual. . Sixgin aoe ead mcedetes 9,590 23.60 26,231 273.52 900,200 | 29 (14 
Canada Life. bila Pichi ata Re eros a 82,872 20.40 217,606 262.40 10,838,384 | 20.08 
Columbian National. . 18,206 12.20 75,543 414.82 5,794,054 | 13.03 
Connecticut General. . emp as verano 45,699 17.10 106,678 233.45 8,160,085 | 13.07 
CCIE UMNO 6 25.5 ae ic a areari nes. dace 116,399 18.39 284,170 244.15 17,223,757 | 16.49 
Dee, TINGW ORK. «Toca ce leswes ness 1,140,444 27.53 2,250,567 197.35 109,245,587 | 20.60 
Equitable of Iowa. . 62,598 21.00 172,066 274.84 8,682,569 | 19.81 
Germania Life.... . 128,944 18.77 319,531 247.81 15,939,737 | 20.05 
Home Life, New York.. 71,238 19.37 175,821 | 246.83 11,888,346 | 14.79 
John Hancock. . Diclonae cuaasaan oo 286,305 22.00 631,100 220.46 39,111,559 16.13 
Manhattan Life. . i Lone an aee aie aera wee 43,454 21.56 107,194 | 246.65 6,063,446 17.68 
Manufacturers. . pee nee 86,005 22. 235,255 273.56 8,097,686 | 29 05 
Massachusetts Mutual. . Rae nenen 210,944 19.89 528,155 | 250.48 32,773,071 | 16.12 
WEIN 0. 0's. =o oa vasceceae duomacdeel 672,618 12.55 1,918,954 285.29 149,852,286 | 12°80 
Mutual Benefit. . Scare eee 459,876 18.96 1,187,184 258.19 68,732,405 | oo 
Mutual of New York.. We acuuaitecacon 990,495 22.80 2,272,759 | 229.45 117,990,428 | 19.26 
National Life. . Ree hates 134,581 23.68 303,197 | 225.28 18,989,472 15.96 
New England. . 170,921 20.10 456,862 267 .31 26,970,896 | 16.93 
New York Life.. | 1,553,413 23.51 3,314,079 213.34 158,330,748 | .20.93 
North American, Canada. . 30,332 20.00 117,915 | 388.75 4,539,827 | 25.97 
Northwestern Mutual. . Bates aa sad 751,145 19.92 1,928,401 256.75 121,830,122 | 15.82 
Damn MRRICAR 50 cod, udu ce Mee ee cal 475,947 20.30 1,197,572 251.64 64,920,139 | 18 44 
2 ee eee re errr 112,197 21.90 308,156 274.67 16,267,735 | 18.94 
Provident L. and T.. wiwtw tee 181,667 18.73 397,438 218.80 32,448,765 | 12.25 
Prudential. ... senideaeaspaasl 454,461 13.85 2,431,127 | 535.00 131,374,354 | 18.50 
Security Mutual, New York............ 43,025 21.53 158,737 | 368.92 6,301,850 | 25.18 
State Mutual, Massachusetts.......... 105,900 19.10 275,984 260.61 16,424,079 | 16.80 
OE eee Prey eee See 387,312 15.82 819,893 211.69 23,232,006 35.29 

Travelers eh eer rs reer ey 199,242 18.90 520,787 | 261.38 33,117,244 | 15.7 
eC SS Er Coe eer 271,877 23.37 508,269 186.98 34,225,333 14 86 
Union Mutual. . Be rr gr ae are 34,176 21.80 71,918 | 210.41 4,520,885 | 15.88 
ES AR ee re PELE Pere 6,583 16.57 17,789 270.22 1,856,485 | 9.58 

| 
cS SE pal pee ene, OREO See Sree 9,594,753 19.82 24,007,230 250.21 | 1,352,114,349 17.75 
Companies UsInG PRELIMINARY 
TERM PLAN. 

Bankers Reserve. . ae 87,762 54.20 131,413 149.74 4,345,725 30.24 
Meee Bile... os... neces 50,699 65.40 48,997 96.66 1,829,300 26.79 
Capitol Life. 91,813 72.00 99,039 107.88 3,334,013 29 70 
Central of U.S... ...:.-- 102,294 64.10 138,357 135.77 5,228,400 26 46 
Colorado yy 142,488 74.00 167,492 117.56 4,949. 552 33.84 
Continental I. and I.. 56,433 72.00 65,705 116.45 2,163,516 30.37 
Des Moines L ife : 109,624 70.00 146,614 133.72 5.242 378 27.96 
Federal Life.......... PTR Ritter 28,725 53.34 42,323 147.34 2,969,229 14.25 
Fidelity Mutual........... SN ae ae 226,300 57.50 235,889 104.24 12,058,251 19_56 
Franklin Life. Saat ae mentee eas 100,211 51.00 125,684 125.41 8,994,666 13.97 
Harttord Life 83,969 48.10 141,954 169.05 4,620,053 == 
Illinois Life 389,320 81.00 404,889 104.00 13,659,715 29 64 
Lincoln National... 28.335 62.25 40,882 144 30 1348 885 30 31 
Michigan Mutual.. 66,857 43.00 115,316 172.50 5,873,918 19 63 
Minnesota Mutual. 51,266 69.56 61,647 120.25 1,991,450 30.95 
eer array er eee 166,842 53.90 240,295 144.02 8,953,799 26.84 
National of U.S. ao me rae 165,302 61.00 205,446 124.27 7,065,333 29 07 
North American, New Jersey. wa ealeanes 125,234 54.00 140,982 112.56 7,766,712 18.15 
RUMEN, TION, ooo ccs oso eo cacclnseaaes om 29,105 49.50 73,020 250.90 3.466.750 21 06 
Northern, Michigan . . pee 36,808 62.00 50,556 137.36 2,051,900 24 64 
Northwestern National...............-.-- 138,682 70.00 154.546 111.43 6,291,013 24.56 
Old Colony : pad 55,009 43.25 24,728 44.94 1,286,888 19.22 
Pacific Mutual. . Se Roepe y Pee 444,217 60.30 473,763 106.65 17,403,168 27.22 
Peoples, Illinois... .... 2... ..ce cece ee eee 7,789 50.00 6,961 89.36 444,000 15.67 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. 69,022 33.20 53,969 78.19 11,368,993 4.74 
Reliance Life. . pd esincken teaweneaes 175,057 38.50 226,699 129.47 10,506,858 21.57 
Serre rey Pere er 48,063 45.00 79,967 166.39 2,463,492 32.45 
SN EAN 898 5n cnn aaWoareecanawe cass 78,794 69.03 113,777 144.38 3,862,111 29.45 
EE ene ne Pee peer me meee 112,861 66.00 153,317 135.85 11,104,906 13.81 
Union Life. .. 41,113 70.20 55,044 133.90 2,823,669 19.49 
U.S. Annuity and Life. . 74,804 70.00 79,447 106.21 3,164,286 25.11 
fo ee HSE E Deer TPE ey peer 3,384,798 59.14 4.098.698 121.10 181,632,930 22.56 
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in 1912 on policies issued in 1911, while the 
following figures are computed for illustration, 
on the assumption that the 1912 formula or 
scale is maintained without change during 
each of the subsequent policy years indicated, 
and that so far as it may apply to an actual 
policy any change in the dividend basis will 
necessarily change the amounts of future divi- 
dends. The following illustrations are based 
upon the premium rates in use in IQII at age 
thirty-five: 

Ordinary Life | 20-Payment Life 


Age 35. Age 35. 

Premium $26.88. Premium $36.85. 

Year. Scale. Scale. Scale. Scale. 
Policy. IQII. 1912. IQII. 1912. 
td ee $4.76 $5.01 $5.48 $5.73 
"A eae 4.96 5.22 5.80 6.07 
Gint--x. 3s 5.16 5.43 6.12 6.41 
RR, are 5.38 5.66 6.46 6.77 
Reeds tora lees 5.59 5.890 6.81 7.14 
Dre en, 5.82 6.13 717 7.53 
Bie lbea iets 6.05 6.38 7.54 7.92 
Biren ian 6.29 6.04 7.92 8.33 
"Selig le Se 6.54 6.90 8.32 8.75 
Bibti sists sie 6.80 7.18 8.73 9.19 
tere 7.00 7.47 9.15 9.64 
Bye stecc 7.35 7.77 9.59 10.11 
taper 7.63 8.08 10.04 10.59 
he 7.04 8.40 10.51 11.09 
site ocass 8.25 8.74 11.00 11.60 
IOs srat yes 8.58 9.10 11.49 12.13 
RPS its foe 8.92 9.46 12.00 12.68 
“ee 9.27 9.84 12.52 13.23 
195.65... 9.63 10.23 13.05 13.79 
eae 10.01 10.63 13.59 14.36 





A PRODUCER AND A DIRECTOR. 


There are general agencies and general 
agencies in the life insurance business, and it 
is perhaps safe to say that every manager be- 
lieves that his plan is a little better than the 
other fellow’s. At all events, there are wide 
variations between the methods which may be 
in use in two agencies of the same companies, 
or two agencies representing different com- 
panies in the same field. 

If there is a single point which is evidently 
not unanimously decided upon, and which is 
open to argument, it is whether the general 
agents should attempt personally to produce a 
considerable proportion of the business which 
is written by the agency, or whether he should 
content himself with cultivating his agency 
force and getting business through his soli- 
citors. 

One often finds an apparently successful 
agency in which the manager is writing the 
lion’s share of the business. There is a State 
agency in one of the Middle Western sections 
in which over $1,000,000 of new business is 
written every year. Probably half of this is 
turned in by the general agent as personal 
business. Though he has thirty or forty men 
working as agents, some direct from his office 
and others as resident agents in the field, he 
is constantly busy with his own personal work, 
and the result is that the big business which 
passes through the office carries his name as 
the writing agent. 

It is apparent that a course of this kind is 
hardly an ideal one. In the first place, the 
fundamental idea of an agency consists of 
the development of the efforts of many along 
the line of producing business. The general 
agent who confines his work largely to solicit- 


ing business is cutting his productivity in half. 
He may reason that he can write business with 
greater success than any of his agents, and 
that when he sits in his office directing them, 
instead of getting out on the street himself, he 
is losing business and reducing his income. 
But, on the other hand, the general agent who 
is a successful personal producer can, if he 
makes a point of it, teach many of the men 
who are enrolled as agents a lot of improved 
methods of soliciting that will result in their 
producing a greatly increased volume of 
business. 


TRAINING THE FIELD Force. 


In other words, it is apparent that the efforts 
of one man, however well directed, will not 
result in as great an aggregate of business as 
those of thirty or forty workers of average 
ability. If these workers are trained by the 
expert manager of the agency so that they 
rise somewhat above the average, it is evident 
that they will increase their business to a 
much greater extent than any increase which 
the general agent could possibly make in his 
personal production. Therefore, an investment 
in the direction of improving the ability of his 
agents is a good one from the standpoint of 
the agency, the manager and the company, not 
to mention the individual agents themselves. 

It is obvious, too, that the general agent 
can be of maximum value by going out occa- 
sionally and assisting his agents in tackling 
the hard problems. There comes a time in the 
work of every solicitor when he feels that he 
has broug ht his prospect almost to the sticking- 
point, bit that he needs help in getting him 
actually to sign an application. The general 
agent can come to the rescue in innumerable 
cases of this kind and close business which 
otherwise would be lost to the agency. 

There are some managers of agencies who 
have a personal distaste for soliciting business, 
and spend their time in their offices, writing 
letters to agents, urging them to increase the 
record of the month over the corresponding 
period of last year, and to show the company 
that the agency can deliver the quota of busi- 
ness expected of it. He pays attention to the 
handling of business already on the books, 
keeping the sum total up to its proper level and 
otherwise conserving the resources of the 
agency. All of this work is worth while, but 
it would appear that it is only part of the 
duties of the agency manager. 

The soldiers in the field respect the general 
who sits in his tent and plans the attack on 
the fortress of the enemy; but they admire 
with a greater intensity the leader who, placing 
himself at their head, dashes into the thick 
of the fight, and give to him a measure of 
affection and loyalty never secured by the long- 
distance fighter. The reply could logically be 
made that the former type is frequently the 
most effective in modern warfare; but that 
does not alter the fact that, as far as the insur- 
ance business is concerned, the manager who 
is known to be able to deliver the goods on 
his own initiative, and who can go out on the 
street and demonstrate to a solicitor the 
methods which should be used in closing busi- 
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ness, gets a support from his men which the 
exclusive office manager frequently misses. 

It seems clear, then, that the ideal method 
is to combine both the directing efficiency of 
the office man and the soliciting ability of the 
personal producer. Let the agency manager 
spend as much of his time and effort as neces- 
sary to add new men to his agency; to keep 
the men on the street enthused; to take care 
of current business, and, in general, to build 
up the interests of the agency; but not for- 
getting that he is occasionally needed when 
the fighting is hottest, and that the personal 
support of their leader in the actual contest 
will stimulate and arouse his solicitors as 
nothing else possibly can do. 


BE PROUD OF YOUR BUSINESS. 


If you respect yourself men will respect you! 
So with your business—if you deem your call- 
ing a high and noble one, men will take it, just 
as they take you, at the value you place upon 
it; but I’d like to ask, do you insist that men 
shall so value you and your calling? 


We hear a great deal about the nobility of 
the profession of life insurance, and yet we 


need to ring the changes frequently upon this 


most important fact. We need to, just because 
men are so infernally selfish that they’re often 
disinclined to listen to your life insurance 
story and mine. I suppose one reason why we 
sometimes find it difficult to secure a satis- 
factory audience is that a very large number 
of life insurance men have made their appeal 
at,inopportune moments. Be that as it may, it’s 
up to us to so feel the true dignity and worth 
of our calling, and so present our case to our 
fellow man, that we shall command that respect 
for ourselves and our vocation to which we are 
entitled. 

The soldier is proud of the fact that he is a 
soldier; he looks upon himself as a defender of 
his country, and he shows it in his bearing. 
By the same token, the honest, upright, diligent, 
high-minded life insurance man who is protect- 
ing, or trying to protect, the homes of our 
people from distress or want—trying to arrange 
for income or pension which shall be paid to 
the family of a fellow-citizen upon his decease 
—should show by the way he carries his head, 
by the light which beams in his eye, by the 
confident ring of his voice, that he, too, is proud 
of his calling; that he considers himself an 
emissary for good in the world! He ought to 
feel that the God of Battles, who stands behind 
those who are fighting for the right, is sup- 
porting him in every conflict which he wages 
against evil—against the selfishness, the ignor- 
ance or the obduracy of his fellow man, which 
makes that man reluctant or slow to make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary to do that thing 
which it should be his joy and special pride to 
do without solicitation! 

An insurance man has no business to be 
small-minded or apologetic in so far as his call- 
ing is concerned. If he is, he’s like the standard 
bearer of a regiment who hasn’t the ambition, 
nor the pride, nor the courage to carry his 
colors aloft—he should get out of the business 
at once, for he has no right to belittle the busi- 
ness of insuring men’s lives! 

“The glories of life insurance,” ‘‘the bene- 
fits of life insurance,”’ ‘‘the nobility of the life 
insurance profession when properly practiced,” 
‘“‘the absolute necessity for the honest and up- 
right conduct of our business!’’—these are 
things of which we may not hear too much; 
and when you find a man who is inspired by 
the true spirit of our vocation, you find an 
effective man, and one who is qualified to adorn 
the society of all good men and women. I 
trust that every one of us will keep these 
thoughts in mind—keep them in mind every day. 
every hour; and if we do, we shall enjoy our 
work, we shall accomplish good results; and 
most assuredly we shall not permit ourselves 
to be a party to any act which could be char- 
acterized as sneaky, or tricky or underhanded 
We shall be professional life insurance men! 


—Robert J. Mix. 
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THIRTEENTH INSTALMENT. 





The Affections. 

Ever study moral philosophy? Well, 
it’s dry as chips! Haven’t even a home- 
opathic dose with me, so don't be 
alarmed. 

Just for fun, get a copy of Ro- 
get’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Great book! Notice how The 
Affections are classified into General, 
Personal, Sympathetic, Moral, Religious. 
Each one is divided and sub-divided— 
scores of them! Now sigh just once, 
then throw the book into the fire or give 
it to some college professor. 

Five of these qualities (all the rest are 
spurned) shine with the brightness and 
beauty of the morning star. It is a 
pleasure to name them—Hopbe, courage, 
courtesy, friendship and love. 

They are so common on your own 
tongue and so often in your own hearts 
that they need no definition, and but lit- 
tle elaboration. 

Like advice? Here’saspeck: Never 
engage in any business or occupation or 
profession which does not afford a cul- 
ture ground for these superb virtues. 





* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See THE Spectator for November 17, Decem- 
ber 15, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 
27, May 25, June 22, August 3, September 28, October 
26, and November 23, 1911. 
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Now, we'll go on. Out of the heart 
spring the issues of life. Heart O. K., 
issues right! Heart wrong, issues wrong! 
Sounds like a sermon—'tis! 

But what has life underwriting got to 
do with virtues like these? What is there 
in this business calculated to bring into 
bud, bloom and fruitage these excellent 
sensibilities? Everything, dear reader, 
everything. Here are some conditions 
that carve out a man’s character: Mix- 
ing with his fellowmen, being dignified 
under the scorpion sting of ridicule, 
smiling sweetly when defeated, making 
friends on every side, loving his brother, 
daring to do right, hoping against failure. 
Each one of these does its paring, cutting, 
shaping of the thing called character. 
No man who is hopeless, a coward, a 
boor, no friends, and hates everybody 
and everything can be a successful sales- 
man, especially of life insurance. Meet- 
ing thousands of possible customers, no 
two of them alike, a life solicitor is in a 
training school where these five qualities 
are developed by contact, experience and 
observation. If a single one is missing 
from his heart he cannot win. Every one 
is positively essential. 

There’s hope. Wasn't it lucky that all 
human ills escaped from Pandora’s box 
and only hope remained? Good story. 
Hope springs eternal. Hope expects 
with confidence—anticipates with desire. 
Ever see a man or woman without hope? 
No friends, no money, morbid, de- 
spondent, despairing—the river! 

Thank God for hope! Every decent 
man wants a stronger, hardier variety; 
and even late in life, when his arteries 
begin to harden, will do a great deal to 
keep his spirit young and his face free 
from wrinkles. 

How does hope grow stronger? An 


example: You are soliciting insurance. 
An acquaintance meets you on the street ; 
“Can you come up to my office to-mor- 
row?” A friend says, “Say, Billy, see 
Jones; think he’s in line for a policy.” 
Another, “Will your company take a man 
who. has been operated on for appendi- 
citis. Your heart gets big with the 
promise of success and the world seems 
bright. Then think of the developing in- 
fluence of a thousand cordial receptions, 
a thousand strong endorsements and a 
thousand friendly tips! In such a fertile 
soil and under such a glorious warm sun- 
light will this virtue ripen quickest and 
best. 

Did you ever hear someone playfully 
speak of the “Nerve” of a life underwri- 
ter? Quite likely. And why? Because 
the brave chap had the courage to tell 
some weak, heedless brother that he ought 
to discharge his duty to his family. How 
would vou like to possess these qualities : 
Valor, Mettle, Fortitude, Manliness, 
Self-reliance? Good thing to have, eh? 
Well, they are nothing but courage. 
“Courage is firmness of spirit and swell 
of soul that meets danger without fear.” 
Call it “Nerve, Backbone, Spunk, Con- 
fidence,’ or what not. Take notice: Any 
salesman who cringes like a coward and 
who acts as if he were such a nuisance 
that he ought to apologize for being 
around, better quit! He can’t sell goods. 
Real courage is calm, dignified and un- 
disturbed by great stress or opposition. 
Much of it is demanded in order to meet 
on equal ground those who are mighty in 
thought and deed—and especially those 
who place a very high estimate upon 
themselves. There is a vast difference 
between brazen-faced impudence and real 
courage; between rushing in like a fool 
where angels fear to tread and man- 
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liness ; between a bold, unblushing, “bull- 
dozing” and an unruffled confidence 
which inspires faith. Be very careful, 
dear reader, to develop that brand of 
courage which has something behind it 
besides effrontery. Maybe you could 
use the vintage of ’76—Washington at 
Valley Forge! Remember? If life un- 
derwriting doesn’t give you a refined 
quality of fearlessness, nothing else in 
the world will. 

All the world likes what moderners 
term “A jolly.” The glad hand some- 
times gets what words fail to bring. It 
pays to be courteous without palaver or 
condescension. Courtesy is the key- 
stone in this arch of virtues. It is so easy 
to be polite when all is sweet and things 
are coming your way; but when things 
go wrong, your nerves are on edge and 
people seem gruff and indifferent, it is 
another thing to be urbane and civil. 

Genuine refinement will win people, 
whatever their training, more quickly 
than any other quality. There is a certain 
elegance about real good breeding that 
has a salutary effect upon men every- 
where. A good salesman must be a gen- 
tleman, affable and genial in his treat- 
ment of prospects. In approaching men 
to sell them what they ought to have, but 
what they don’t want now, one must 
be frank and manly, with manners like 
Lord Chesterfield, to break down the bars 
of reserve and opposition. The polite- 
ness of insurance men is almost an axio- 
omatic fact. They have a world-wide 
reputation for courteous behavior, prin- 
cipally because they fail if boorish, un- 
gentlemanly, cold or overbearing. Carry 
a smile—but not the sickly kind. Take 
in good part jokes and other personal 
allusions. Be cordial, gracious, neigh- 
borly. Repulsive, sarcastic, obtrusive, 
foul-mouthed, peevish manners — just 
naturally will be transformed, or your 
biographer will write “Failure.” 

(To be continued. ) 


REFUSING TO TWIST. 


A whole lot has been said about the evils 
of “twisting” an insurance policy and it is 
certain that persuading a policyholder to per- 
mit his policy with a standard company to 
lapse after he has paid two or three premiums 
on it is bad business not only from the stand- 
point of the assured and the company which 
originally held the contract, but also from that 
of the agent who converted him, to use a more 
polite term than that of twisting. 

The man who is led to believe that he can 


better his condition by throwing away the 
benefit of the accumulation of premiums he 
has paid on a policy, in order to buy what ap- 
pears, through the skillful presentation on the 
part of the solicitor, to be a better proposi- 
tion, is all the more easy prey for the next 
man who comes along with the same line of 
argument; so that the policy sold by the 
“twister” may itself readily be “twisted.” 

It is bigger and better all around to stand 
by one’s guns, selling his contract on its 
merits, and without attempting to break down 
the faith which the assured has in the policy 
which he is already paying premiums on; yet 
in spite of the theoretical evils of “knocking” 
the policy which the assured is carrying, it is 
an exceptional.agent who does not begin his 
solicitation with the question, “What com- 
panies are you in now?” 

Showing that turning down the temptation 
to “twist” is not without its rewards, an agent 
of one of the leading companies was recently 
working on a $20,000 case. It so happened that 
the prospect had already a policy for that 
amount in another company. The solicitor 
made no objection to the latter, but said that 
he regarded it as a good investinent. The con- 
tract that he was presenting was well adapted 
to the special needs of the prospect, however, 
and finally, after the ground had been gone 
over carefully, the latter said: 

“Well, I’ve made up my mind on this propo- 
sition. I'll take your policy and drop that I 
have been carrying.” 

“No, you won't,” replied the agent steadily. 

“Why, what do you mean?” ejaculated the 
astonished prospect. 

“Just this,” said the solicitor. “You have 
paid two premiums on the policy you have. 
You are insured in a good company. If you 
drop your policy, you lose money, and there 
is no possible way by which J can give you a 
better investment than that which you already 
have, taking into consideration the premiums 
you have already paid. I have shown you 
something that you need. It’s worth the 
money. I want you to have it. But I don’t 
intend, for the sake of earning a commission 
on that premium, to allow you to throw 
away money that you have already spent.” 

“T don’t understand,” confessed the assured. 


Provinc A Loss. 

The solicitor got out his pad and made some 
figures showing the comparative cash and 
paid-up values involved, plainly proving that 
the advantage of two premiums was sufficient 
to make up for any additional earning power 
of his own company, and proving that if he 
dropped the policy he already had, he would 
lose money. 

“That's right, and I’m much obliged to you,” 
said the policyholder, after the demonstra- 
tion had been completed to his satisfaction. 
“T guess I'll stick to the policy I have and not 
take any more, as ] don’t feel that I can afford 
another. But I want to thank you for ex- 
plaining the proposition to me. It has in- 
creased my faith in life insurance and life in- 
surance men.” 

Well, it looked as though to satisfy what 
some might have called a quixotic impulse 
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the agent had deliberately tossed several hun- 
dred dollars into the discard. He left the 
office wondering if he had been foolish, but 
somehow feeling that he had done the right 
thing. 

THE AGENT’s REWARD. 

A couple of days later the man he had been 
talking to called him over the telephone. 

“Come over here when you get a chance,” 
he said. “I’ve been thinking over what you 
said to me about your policy, and I’ve decided 
that I can manage to handle it.” 

He hung up the ’phone without going into 
any details as to why he had had his change of 
heart; and the agent hurried over to close the 
deal without entering into a psychological 
analysis of the result. He was convinced, 
however, that his stand on the matter of the 
policy which he had refused to twist, although 
many would have justified him if he had done 
so, had been the strongest possible argument in 
favor of his own proposition, 

“T’'ll tell you, fellows,” he said to some of 
his confréres a few days later in talking over 
the incident, “the trouble with a good many of 
us is that we’ve been too anxious to say un- 
pleasant things about the other fellow, and 
too eager to close the contract and get our 
commissions. Of course, we’ve got to write 
business; but thc aigher the plane we write it 
on the easier it will become to solicit and 
talk our business until, finally, we shall be in 
a position which the character of our business 
entitles us to.” 

“Amen!” said the others. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 
III. 

For generations and generations, before the 
days of railroads and canals and steamship 
lines and rate wars and inter-State commerce 
commissions, the dusky Bedouins of the track- 
less deserts worked out a transportation sys- 
tem all their own. Even at that early time 
they discovered that the people who got their 
wares into the market first were the ones who 
skimmed the cream of the business. With this 
aim in view they developed routes and rolling 
stock. The routes didn’t amount to a great 
deal, but the rolling stock beat everything 
previously produced, not only in endurance, 
but in speed. It consisted of camels. It would 
seem at first hand that an organism which can 
go ten days without a drink has but little af- 
finity to life underwriting, but when we con- 
sider that it is a drink of water the analogy 
immediately becomes apparent. The camel’s 
other pre-eminent characteristic is his ability 
to hump himself till he gets there and delivers 
his load. 

Life insurance companies are on the look- 
out for field men who exhibit these traits, 
namely, the ability to forget mere trifles like 
food and drink and hump themselves until 
they place their goods in the best market and 
place them there first. The camel is the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited of four-footed transpor- 
tation. He carries the most valuable mer- 
chandise and nobody kicks at paying him ex- 
cess rates for his services. 
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CULTIVATE A CHEERFUL DIS- 
POSITION. 

There used to be a popular song, introduced 
in a well-known musical comedy, the refrain 
of which began: “Tact, tact, tact.” The song 
exploited the virtues of the gift—or shall we 
say acquirement?—whereby the individual is 
able to go through life with as little irritation 
to himself and others as possible. 

Tact is a tremendous force in life in all its 
branches, and it is certain that in life insurance 
it is almost essential. The man who is tactless, 
who doesn’t know what to say under certain 
conditions and how to meet a situation intui- 
tively, is laboring under a big handicap. He 
may gradually be able to rid himself of this 
real disability, but unless he makes a definite 
effort in that direction the chances are against 
his acquiring the attitude toward others which 
will result in tact being developed. 

The underwriter is so constantly called upon 
to adjust himself to varying conditions cre- 
ated by individual peculiarities that if he does 
not possess the ability of adaptation, he finds 
himself floundering at every step. Tact is the 
largest constituent of diplomacy. Diplomacy 
is merely getting what one wants, but getting 
it in such a way that the other side doesn’t 
realize that it has yielded a point or made a 
concession. Inasmuch as the insurance man 
must make his prospect “sell himself,” that is, 
become so convinced of the value of the policy 
that he buys it, rather than the solicitor sells 
it, the value of tact is obvious. 

Take, for example, the effect of the weather. 
This is so universal a condition that it is a 
wonder that it is not more considered in this 
connection. Some men are temperamentally 
volatile and easily affected by extraneous con- 
ditions. If it is a rainy, gloomy, disagree- 
able day, they will hardly speak to an acquain- 
tance, and will act all through the day as 
though an earthquake were due to arrive in 
the immediate vicinity in a few hours. Ob- 
viously, such a man, under such conditions 
ought not to be approached on the subject 
of life insurance. The solicitor who made 
such an effort would go away convinced that 
there was not the most remote chance of ever 
selling that man a policy. 


FINE WEATHER AS AN AID. 


On the contrary, if he had gone into the 
office of the prospect with the sun shining, 
the air sharp, clear and invigorating, and with 
the prospect in a frame of mind indicated by 
those conditions, the solicitor would have 
found him ready to go into the question of 
insurance, and would have been able to close 
with him, provided the policy were right and 
other factors were favorable, without any 
serious difficulty. The wise agent would have 
noted the attitude of the prospect under dis- 
agreeable weather conditions and would have 
made a mental note to avoid trouble by leaving 
life insurance out of the conversation. 

“IT have gone into the office of a prospect 
a dozen times without ever saying, ‘Let me 
show you a policy our company has just 
issued,’ or in other ways indicating that I had 
determined to sell him. On each of these 
occasions,” remarked a life man recently, “I 


found that his mind was preoccupied, that he 
was more or less worried, and that his own 
personal affairs were not going well. I 
realized that it would be more than useless to 
attempt to do business with him then, so I 
talked with him about other things, and each 
time left without taking up the subject I had 
on the tip of my tongue. 

“Then conditions right themselves, the pros- 
pect is himself, is keen, cheerful and aggres- 
sive. His demeanor is sufficient to indicate 
that the storm flags have all been taken in, 
and that the train has a clear track. That’s 
changing the figure rather abruptly, but you 
get the idea. Then I pitch right into him with 
my argument, make him see the points, and 
put it up to him good and strong. It takes 
only a little effort to close, and the time I 
have spent previously isn’t wasted, after all.” 


AGENT SHOULD FEEL RIGHT. 


The agent himself is likely to be a victim 
of the weather, and to feel down in the mouth 
if the automobilist happens to splash a few 
quarts of muddy water over him as he trun- 
dles by. Or maybe he has failed to write the 
man whom he had been counting on to help 
close up the month’s business with a good 
average. 

Of course, everyone gets discouraged once 
in a while, but the idea is that one should 
not approach a prospect with the idea of sell- 
ing him life insurance if the agent himself is 
not feeling “right.” In insurance you have 
got to “have the punch,” and unless the vigor- 
ous belief in and enthusiasm over the policy 
offered is there, the solicitor cannot expect to 
be able to create a similar feeling in the mind 
of his prospect. 

The chief ingredient of tact is good humor. 
The man with a smile is the man worth while, 
the poet tells us; and it is certain that the 
fellow with good cheer radiating from his 
countenance will find doors opening to him 
which are hermetically sealed for the solicitor 
who has a glum face and reminds one of an 
undertaker viewing the official announcement 
of the lowering of the death rate. 

Good nature is the lubrication that enables 
the wheels of business to run smoothly, and ill 
humor is the sand that clogs the gears and in- 
creases friction. The more friction the less 
speed and the less work. Efficiency cannot be 
present where happiness is absent. The life 
solicitor should cultivate a cheerful disposition 
not only because his digestion will be better 
with it; but because his batting average in the 
great game of selling life insurance will be 
raised much higher thereby. 


PROPER USE OF TERM POLICIES. 

One of the arguments which the life insur- 
ance man is met with most frequently is this: 

“T can’t afford to take out any life insurance 
now, because I have purchased a home, and 
the payments I am making on it consume all 
of my income.” 

This objection can be met effectively, and is 
frequently disposed of by the question: 

“Do you want to leave your wife with a 
debt instead of a home? Why not take at least 
enough insurance to enable her to pay the 
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remaining indebtedness on the house, so that 
she will .be protected from the possibility of 
losing the home in the event of your death?” 

The cogency of this argument is frequently 
appreciated, but now and then the circum- 
stances of the prospect are such that it ap- 
pears to be a difficult matter to arrange a 
method of enabling him to care.for the in- 
debtedness on his home and, at the same time, 
pay the premium on a policy of life insurance. 

A typical case is this: A man buys a house, 
paying $1500 cash, and leaving a mortgage of 
$3500, which is to be retired by annual pay- 
ments of $500, which, with interest, make his 
yearly expenditure in that connection about 
$575. His income is $1500 a year, and after 
the payments on the house are made he has 
left but $925 a year for living expenses. The 
cost of living is of course reduced through 
the saving in rent. He explains to the agent 
who approaches him that he can’t afford to 
pay the $100 premium on a $3500 life policy, 
such as is suggested in order to offset the 
mortgage on the home. He illustrates this by 
narrating some of his necessary expenditures, 
and, as he has two children, the agent, who is 
situated in somewhat similar circumstances, 
has to admit—at least mentally—that it is a 
hard proposition. 

Under conditions of this kind an agent of 
resourcefulness and versatility suggested: 
“Well, it’s true that it would be a difficult 
matter for you to meet the premium on the 
policy which I have suggested. But here is a 
plan which would meet your case, I think. 
Why not buy a convertible term policy? You 
expect to pay off this indebtedness in seven 
years, and you could take out a policy for that 
term which would carry a premium of not 
much more than $30 a year, or about $2.50 a 
month, which you could, of course, easily pay. 
In this way your home would be protected 
during the life of the mortgage, and after that 
you can put your insurance on a more perma- 
nent basis.” 

This proposition looked good to the prospect, 
and he thanked the agent for suggesting it, 
saying that he had really been worried because 
he had not arranged to protect his family in 
case of his death. 

Now, while the business was not large in 
this case, the agent who wrote it felt that he 
had performed a real service, and he knew 
that at the end of the term he could convert 
the policy into ordinary life, endowment, or 
some more profitable contract. Though seven 
years is a considerable period, he was far- 
sighted enough to figure that he would be in 
business then, and would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to handle the policy. 


Low Rates Not Atways ApvISABLE. 


This is really as good an example as could 
be cited of the proper way in which to make 
use of the term policy. It is, of course, inde- 
fensible to suggest a contract of this kind to 
a man who is in a position to buy the con- 
tinuous forms of protection, and yet this is 
what some agents by implication do in em- 
phasizing in their advertising their term 
policies. They reply to criticism along this 
line that they use the low premiums on poli- 
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cies of this kind in order to attract attention, 
trusting to interest the propect who responds 
in another form of insurance. 

But is not that putting the cart before the 
horse? Once you tell a man that you are 
offering a form of insurance which will cost 
him $12.50 a thousand, without explaining in 
detail that it is term insurance and any con- 
version would have to be accompanied by a 
payment of the premiums for the preceding 
years, and you are at a disadvantage in pre- 
senting other forms of protection. The skill- 
ful saleslady in the drygoods store offers her 
customers the highest-priced gown she has in 
stock; if that proves too expensive, she gradu- 
ally reduces the price of the stock she shows, 
knowing that it is easier to come down than 
to go up, as far as selling goods is concerned. 

The term policy, therefore, fits in excellently 
in cases of financial stress, where the prospect 
cannot afford to pay the higher premium on a 
staple contract, and such business should not 
be sneered at. It undoubtedly has its place, 
but its place should be well defined and it 
should not be made a leader for the purpose of 
misleading the general public into the belief 
that ordinary life policies will be written at 
rates such as are carried by term policies. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE’S SURPLUS 
FUNDS. 


An important step in the determination of 
the proper amount of surplus to be held has 
been taken by the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. This company has from its very in- 
ception been conducted with an eye single to 
the interests of its policyholders, the fore- 
sight of its managers having enabled it to 
easily adapt itself to any new legislation, and, 
in fact, for the most part its practices have 
forestalled the legislation. The latest move 
on the part of its management is the scientific 
formulation of a rule for determining the 
proper amount of surplus it should hold. In 
doing this the managers have considered the 
main fluctuations a life insurance company is 
likely to experience, which it divides into two 
classes, viz., fluctuations in mortality and fluc- 
tuations in asset values. 

Mortality fluctuations were provided for by 
the establishment, in 1908, of a reserve for 
suspended mortality, which, at the close of 
1910, amounted to $1,982,914. This reserve is 
sufficient to provide for a death rate equal to 
eighty-five per cent of the expected by the 
American Experience Table for a period of 
four successive years, and will vary according 
to the variation in the death rate among the 
members. If the mortality during the year is 
less than the company has reason from its ex- 
perience to expect the difference is added to 
the reserve, and vice versa. The death rate 
has not been as high as 85 per cent in any year 
for fifteen years. On the investment side the 
company has a contingency reserve of $120,736 
to offset any possible depreciation in the value 
of real estate other than the home office. It 
will also make provision for any possible 
losses under foreclosed mortgages, provide for 
the possible loss of bank deposits and allow 


for a greater fall in the market value of secur- 
ities than it has yet experienced. 

Having made calculations as above outlined, 
the company now finds that it has a surplus in 
excess of what seems necessary, and has de- 
cided to increase the value of policies which, 
as a class, have contributed to the excess. 
Accordingly at the close of the year the re- 
serves on participating policies issued prior to 
1900 will be valued at 3% per cent instead of 
four per cent as heretofore, and the surrender 
values will be increased accordingly. It is 
estimated that the sum of $2,500,000 will be 
absorbed in this increased standard of reserve. 
The company also finds that, as the present 
yearly earnings are in excess of the require- 
ments of the present dividend scale, a sub- 
stantial increase in annual dividends to policy- 
holders can be made. Samples of these divi- 
dends are shown in another column of this 
issue. 


AN HONEST INSTITUTION FOR 
HONEST PEOPLE. 


Life insurance is not only the soundest 
scheme ever evolved by man, but it also serves 
a unique purpose in the promotion of human 
welfare. 

It is the soundest scheme, because it is the 
only business in the world that can in a large 
sense forecast and provide for its future. 

It serves a unique purpose, because by reason 
of this ability to look ahead it can guarantee 
to the individual a provision for himself or his 
dependents, the completion of which would 
otherwise be jeopardized by the uncertainty of 
life. 

Life insurance is an honest institution for 
honest people, and as these form an overwhelm- 
ing majority, its operations are correspondingly 
large. 

It enables the man who has taken upon him- 
self to provide for the nurture of wife and child, 


_ to complete these pledges in the fullest man- 


ner by stretching forth a helping hand beyond 
the grave, should they outlive him. 

It also assures the payment of his honest 
debts should he be taken away before they are 
liquidated and the leaving behind an unstained 
name. 

It provides the means for a decent and re- 
spectful interment of loved ones gone beyond, 
and the payment of charges incurred in their 
last illness. 

The son or daughter who is the mainstay of 
aged parents, the brother or sister who is look- 
ing out for younger sisters and brothers, the 
widowed mother with little children to care for, 
can, by resorting to life insurance, relieve their 
minds of anxiety in respect to what would be- 
come of these dependents in case of their 
demise. 

Life insurance does all these things without 
strain upon people’s resources in return for 
small deposits, payable at regular intervals, 
greater or smaller, as best suits the circum- 
stances of the assured. 

Thus, it not only confers its great benefits of 
soul comfort and material sustenance in the 
easiest and most considerate way, but also 
fosters and confirms the saving habit by giving 
it a definite aim under definite but not burden- 
some conditions; for, even in case of temporary 
embarrassment of the insured, it has liberal 
provisions for smoothing the path of retention 
or reinstatement, as the case may be.—The John 
Hancock Satchel. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10912. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIBE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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Was Issuep. | 
25 35 | 45 55 
ne | | 
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Premium...........-.; 20.14 | 26.35 | 37.08 | 56.93 





1902. 4.12; 5.25| 7.34) 11.27 
1907. 3.59| 4.29) 5.70) 8.65 
1908... 3.50; 4.12| 5.41} 8.12 
1909... 3.42; 3.96; 5.12| 7.68 
1910. 3.34) 3.80| 4.83) 7.23 
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ae... 401, 4.64} 5.84, 8.36 
1909... 3.77 4.32) 5.41! 7.85 
Reade 3.53) 401) 4.99) 7.3 
. eeiren 3.31 3.72) 4.60 6.79 
________20YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium.............| 47.46 | 49.87 | 55.00 68.76 
1807.......2..-.-----| 10.86} 11.96 | 18.64| 17.22 
| 
Premium.............| 48.15 | 49.85 | 54.22 | 66.36 
1902... | $80) 9.19] 10.18 12.71 
1907... Simon 5.90 | 6.85 9.24 
1908... ‘| 4:95 | 5.33] 6.27! 8.56 
1909... | aan] 4:79) 8:70| 7.98 
1910.. ‘| 3:89; 4.27| 5.15 7.40 
1911... | 3.41 | 3:77] 4:64) 6.82 
| | 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New TERM RATES OF THE TRAVELERS, EFFECTIVE JANUARY 
1, 1912. 




















AcE. 5-Year 10-Year | _ 10-Year 
Convertible. | Ordinary. | Renewable. 
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‘WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


UNDERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Fieid 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





FOURTEENTH INSTALMENT. 


Affections—C ontinued, 


Friendship is like a box—as wide as 
faith extends, as long as faith lasts, as 
deep as faith penetrates—filled with 
love. You have some good friends— 
you know! 

If you subtract confidence from 
affairs social and commercial, you would 
tear asunder all friendships and ruin 
all business. Every observer knows 
that the great structure of business of 
all kinds has its enduring foundation 
deep down in the trusted words that 
are kept inviolate and in an unbroken 
faith that honest methods of manu fac- 
ture and sale and exchange will be con- 
tinued. 

In the individual case here’s the 
process: A stranger calls on you, in- 
troduced by a mutual friend; as you 
get acquainted a feeling of respect 
springs up; you begin to have faith in 
him—more and more as he “rings 
true”; shortly you smile when he calls 
and look for him when he doesn’t: time 
goe- on, mutual confidences are ex- 
changed, and love comes creeping into 
your hearts—you’re friends. The 


* Copyright, 1911, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See Tue Spectator for November 17, Decem- 
ber 75, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 
27, \:ay 25, June 22, August 3, September 28, October 
26, November 23 and December 7, 1911. 


greater the respect, the firmer the 
faith; the deeper the love, the sweeter 
and more enduring the wonderfully 
beautiful friendship. 

In salesmanship, every good “drum- 
mer’? can number his friends by read- 
ing you the list of his customers. Do 
you remember the firm whose slogan 
in all their ads. is, “We are advertised 
by our loving friends”? If this is not 
also applicable to life underwriting the 
agent’s work is lamentably done. You 
can’t insure a man unless he is your 
friend. No one would buy from a 
salesman he does not trust, nor would 
the salesman be likely to trust the man 
he does not trust. (Read it again.) 

Hark a minute! When a man gets 
where he allows you to write his ap- 
plication he is quite apt to tell you a 
great deal about his domestic affairs, 
possibly giving details more fully than 
ever before. He discusses with the 
utmost freedom the care of his dear 
ones after he is gone. His financial 
matters come in for an airing—why 
not? He trusts you! You are his 
friend. You have a grip on his heart. 
You are his attorney de facto to steer 
him right by wise counsels. You are 
his father-confessor, scrupulously to 
guard his confidence, for the tax-gath- 
erer, his partner, his pastor and even 
his wife may never know his secrets, 
plans and purposes so well. A solemn 
warning: lose your right arm before 
you prove recreant to such a trust. 

From that time on he is your helper— 
your advance agent—your advertiser— 
making friends for you right and left. 
Oh, he rings true—while you do! 

This great business is peculiarly a 
trust—don’t jump! I do not mean a 
horrid combination of wealth or capital 
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to restrain trade. No, no! But a busi- 
ness built up from foundation to apex 
on faith. Every dollar of money paid 
to a corporation is a “trust fund,” 
held securely—guarded legally—invested 
wisely against a day of sorrow and 
need. These dollars are referred to by 
the press as “fiduciary funds.” Well, 
“fiduciary funds” are nothing in the 
world but ¢érust funds, faith funds, 
friendship funds. When a policyholder 
pays his premiums from year to year it 
is because he trusts the trust. See? 
Look for his heart, where he puts his 
treasure. 

What a field for friendships! And 
how sweet they are to the end! Un- 
limited in number, refined in quality— 
provided, like Jonathan: and David, the 
solicitor and the solicited have their 
hearts knit together by correct processes 
of work. A man once said to the 
writer: “I want to insure my three 
sons for $50,000 each as soon as they 
are old enough. While I have a 
brother-in-law in the business, no one 
can have their applications but you.” 


Little (?) things like this give one 


hypertrophied heart. Sure it makes 
you love the business! And when you 
get the confidence of such men you 


just can’t help loving them, too. 

Right here is where Love comes in. 
Suppose you have been in the business 
long enough to have many such men 
who love you and whom you love, how 
will life appear? How will your path- 
way be strewn? Will you have a greater 
inspiration? Will you find pleasure in 
labor? Will you be a better father to 
your children? Will it give you lofty 
aims, keep your honor virgin, and help 
you lead a pure life? Sure! You be- 
come a gentleman—more of a gentle- 
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man—made so by friendship and love. 
Let me wind up this instalment by an 
illustration or two and a moral. I'll be 
brief, 

A porcupine has no friends, but he 
has very sharp quills, and uses them 
when anyone disturbs him. Great 
bristler! Quills are sharp, too. 

Bud a lemon seedling from a Wash- 
ington orange tree and you will grow 
the best navels. The sour, bitter nature 
of the natural tree has been made sweet 
and delicious (but not sickish) by mix- 
ing. Budding is an interesting process, 
humanly speaking, too. Maybe you need 
it. 

The gre it Sphinx in Egypt kept what 
he heard to himself. He never believed 
it, anyway. And what's the use of re- 
peating what you don’t believe? 

Nitrate of silver is an excellent thing 
in photography. It makes plain glass 
very sensitive. Poor thing in a man’s 
system, though. ’Twould ruin him. 

If you find it hard to see the point in 
each one of these simple illustrations, 
charge it to me. 

If you dislike to meet people and are 
so absorbed in your own personal, sel- 
fish ends that vou find no time to make 
friends, love your neighbor or your 
work, quit before you commence. You'll 
fail, sure! If you would be a success 
in this great line you must learn to love 
your daily toil; you must find joy in 
sweetening life; you must rejoice that 
you can extract the sting from sorrow 
and bring comfort and joy again to the 
desolate home. Oyez! Ovyez! Room 
here for the man with a smile, a 
glad hand, a friendly word, a_ kind 
deed—and a great big heart! No one 
else need apply. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITER AS 
PREACHER AND TEACHER. 


A brilliant young preacher, after deliver- 
ing a few sermons in a new parish, was ap- 
proached by one of the trustees of his church, 
who said: “Rev. So-and-so, your sermons are 
excellent rhetoric, but I must warn you that 
not a soul in the congregation understands 
you.” 

“They are fools, then,” returned the dom- 
inie; “I can give them arguments, but I can- 
not give them brains.” 

But it was he who was a fool, for if he could 
not make his flock understand him, he had 
mischosen his profession. The true preacher 
is in essence a teacher, while the life insur- 
ance agent must be much of both or have 





woefully missed his calling. He is proselyting 
a doctrine of great truths, and his ability to 
convince will be a direct measure of his suc- 
cess. Technical knowledge is good for a field- 
man to have, but he should take care where 
he uses it, for otherwise he will fall into the 
sorry pass of the preacher who convinced no 
one because he was too far over his hearers’ 
heads in the prolixity of his argument. On 
the other hand the solicitor should beware of 
branding a stubborn prospect as lacking in in- 
telligence because he cannot grasp the force 
of the agent’s reasoning. The fact that some 
more adept solicitor nearly always comes 
along and rounds up such prospects shows con- 
clusively that the fault is more often with the 
reasoning than on the other side. 

Solid facts presented in a simple straight- 
forward and candid way, with due regard for 
the subject’s capacity to follow analytical 
reasoning, are the means to produce real busi- 
ness by. Every underwriter could and should 
develop such a method of approach. It is not 
always effective alone. But where necessary 
statistical and technical data can be more 
readily understood when presented in the same 
way. 

As the ideal life underwriter is both teacher 
and preacher, so the prospect of such a one 
becomes successively pupil and disciple. That 
means if you show your prospect your wares 
in such a way that he thoroughly understands 
what you are selling him, he becomes imme- 
diately not only a persistent policvholder but 
a loyal booster. 


THE DOCTOR MAKES AN IN- 
VESTMENT. 

The star solicitor of one of the crack Chi- 
cago agencies recently secured an application 
for $100,000. The application was favorably 
passed on and the policy issued. The agent 
surprised everybody, including himself, by 
turning in a short time afterward another ap- 
plication from the same man, a wealthy phy- 
sician who has won a world-wide reputation 
as a specialist in a particularly difficult branch 
of surgery. 

“He told me,” the solicitor said, “that his 
farm and the policy I sold him are the things 
that give him most comfort right now. He 
said all his other investments worry him. His 
farm is a hobby, which provides recreation 
and amusement, and therefore helps to keep 
him feeling young and vigorous; while his life 
insurance is handled with absolutely no trouble 
and inconvenience, and he doesn’t have to give 
a moment’s thought to the direction of this, 
his most important investment.” 

The reason the agent sold the first policy, 
after the physician had long been considered 
an impossible prospect by many other solicit- 
ors, was because he took advantage of this 
very fact. The stock excuse of the specialist 
was that he didn’t need insurance; that he 
had accumulated an estate of considerable 
amount, and that he would leave his widow 
financially well provided for. 

“Why should I buy life insurance?” he 
queried. “As long as I am alive I shall be 
capable of earning plenty of money, so that I 
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don’t need to fear about taking care of ler; 
and after I’m dead my estate will certainl; be 
sufficient to provide for her necessities.” 


THE BurpveN oF INVESTING FuNpDs. 


“Doctor,” queried the agent, “isn’t it a lot 
of trouble for you, a professional man, \ho 
requires little capital in your work, to keep 
your money profitably employed? I mean to 
say that since any surplus you may have can- 
not be put back into your busniess, as in the 
case of many men, does it not sometimes )e- 
come burdensome in disposing of it safely and 
profitably ?” 

“Yes, damned burdensome,” said the doctor 
shortly. Then, after a pause and a puff at his 
cigar, he said, “Why did you ask?” 

“Just for this reason,” was the carefully 
studied reply. ‘‘When you die, don’t you think 
your wife will find it a good deal more burden- 
some? She probably hasn’t had much busi- 
ness training. What is going to happen? 

“You will provide for an administrator, 
Your will will be probated and the work of 
writing up the estate will begin. There will 
be large court fees to pay, and the interest on 
the money invested will be absorbed by the 
cost of administering the estate, so that fora 
time at least your wife will get very little 
Then by the time it is all disposed of the tax 
officials will have a complete record of all that 
you possess, and it will be taxed to that ex- 
tent for all time thereafter. 

“You will hardly be able to secure more 
than 6 or 7 per cent at the most from the 
money your estate invests for her, so that after 
21% or 3 per cent has been subtracted for taxes 
the net income will be greatly reduced. 


Can THE WIFE INveEST SAFELY? 


“Then, too, the matter of safe investments 
is one which worries even the most astute 
bankers in the country. Won’t it worry your 
wife, too? After she has a profitable and safe 
place to use her money the term for which it 
operates will expire in a few years, and she 
will then be put to the trouble of reinvesting 
it, with its accompanying problems of finance 
and business and its additional questions as to 
safeness and profit. 

“Do you regard that as a pleasant prospect 
for your wife?” 

“No; can’t say I do,” admitted the surgeon, 
flicking the ashes off the end of his cigar with 
his little finger. “But heavens, man! what 
will you have? Most women are glad enough 
to know that they’ll have a few hundred thot- 
sand when their lesser halves pass over the 
bar. I guess mine can worry through, too.” 

“She can worry through all right,” rejoined 
the agent, “but why insist that she do that? 
Why not buy an income policy in a good in- 
surance company — not necessarily mine — sO 
that when it matures, which can be any time 
you say, within your life or not, as you choose, 
it will be payable in definite monthly amounts, 
in the form of a check, which no tax assessor 
can touch and about which there will be no 
problems such as those which inevitably accrue 
in the administration of the average estate? 

“The insurance companies employ the finest 
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brains and the greatest financiers in the coun- 
try for the purpose of handling their money to 
good advantage. -Instead of having a local ad- 
ministrator, who may be perfectly able and 
honest, but who may have other things on his 
mind and therefore may occasionally make a 
mistake, you will have as the executor of this 
fund the most skillful ‘experts who can be 
found, whose sole duty consists of just that 
thing—handling money safely and profitably 
for their policyholders and beneficiaries.” 

“How much will $100,000 of that cost?” in- 
quired the doctor, tossing his cigar into the 
fire-place. 

The agent told him. 

“All right; fill out an application,” was the 
way the interview, as far as the solicitation 
was concerned, concluded. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT 
SPRUCEVILLE. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some years ago an American with an un- 
pronounceable foreign name acted as dis- 
trict agent for the Tropic Life, in what it is 
the custom to call a rural field. That is, 
there were no cities in it and the prospects 
were to be found in towns, villages and on 
farms. The agency was in the heart of what 
had originally been timber land, but at the 
time of this story most of the great oaks had 
been cut up into veneer, and the sawmills that 
now remained imported their logs from 
Southern forests. The money center of the 
district was Spruceville, a town of about 2,000, 
and here two immense mills kept up their 
destruction of the Nation’s forest. The dis- 
trict agent maintained headquarters at Spruce- 
ville, and even though his own name is. un- 
managable he need not be nameless. As his 
general agent suspected him of loitering, it 
may not be inappropriate to designate him as 
Taik Iteasi. 

The general agent had never thoroughly in- 
vestigated the field, but he heard a great deal 
of gossip about it and suspected that it was 
splendid. However, Iteasi had a masterly way 
of not sending in applications, and finally the 
general agent determined to look into the situ- 
ation. Accordingly, he appointed Homer 
Aufiss, an expert closer of applications, to do 
the looking; and, one day, he came down upon 
the Sprucevillites. Iteasi was not reluctant 
to be investigated. In fact, he even courted it, 
because he had a sort of suspicion that he had 
soliciting ability but had not been able to 
verify it. Accordingly, he received Mr. Homer 
with open arms and turned him loose upon 
his best prospects. 

Aufiss and Iteasi took a look together. They 
visited small towns, interviewed rural finan- 
ciers, banqueted with farmers, made day- 
light and midnight drives, and got thoroughly 
en rapport with the field. Mr. Homer went 
into raptures over it. They met scores of 
prospects who carried no insurance, and some 
of them were good for $10,000 or even $20,- 
ooo. They were courteous, patient, and even 
eager listeners. They would stop their plows 
in the field or sit up half the night. But, 
tested by a solicitor’s standard, they had one 


fatal defect: they wouldn’t do anything. They 


were about the worst aggregation of dalliers - 


Aufiss had ever met, and at the end of two 
months some of the five and ten thousand dol- 
lar beauties, who had threatened to make ap- 
plication almost any day, were still procrasti- 
nating. The two solicitors wrote a small one 
occasionally, but at the end of eight or ten 
weeks the results had been disgustingly 
meager, and Aufiss decided to shake the dust 
of Spruceville off of his feet. 


INsURING BY MEANS OF A SCARE. 

About half a mile beyond the limits of 
Spruceville a wealthy farmer, who may be 
introduced as Wright Fielder, lived. He was 
just crazy about insurance, but somehow 
would not indulge his mania to the extent 
of buying it. As Fielder was afraid that he 
could not resist the temptation always, Aufiss 
decided to invest a final interview in him 
before leaving the field. And so he and the 
district agent set out one bright morning in 
early summer to walk to Fielder’s. The en- 
thusiast had lost none of his interest. He was 
superintending some operations in the dairy, 
but he immediately turned these over to his 
wife and seated the representatives of the 
Tropic beneath a great elm. 

Half an hour passed and Wright Fielder 
continued to wrestle with his weakness. He 
fairly ached for life insurance, but it would be 
injudicious to take it at this time. He had 
corn, wheat and steers that must be marketed 
in the next three or four months, and he 
could not contract obligations until he knew 
what his profits would be. Auffiss felt like 
tearing Fielder’s beard out in handfuls, but he 
controlled himself and decided to try what 
pressure would do. He took out an applica- 
tion and was on the point of asking a question 
when a noise which sounded like a terrific ex- 
plosion occurred. The ground quaked beneath 
their feet, and in a moment every glass in 
Fielder’s house was in bits. The three men 
turned pale and immediately ran to investigate 
a series of screams which were issuing from 
the dairy. They came upon a scene of con- 
fusion, but nothing alarming. The maid had 
been struck by a piece of flying glass, and in 
her fright had upset a churn, but she was not 
dangerously hurt. 

Fielder, accompanied by his wife, the maid 
and the two insurance solicitors made a hur- 
ried investigation of his house and surround- 
ings. No further damage was discovered, and 
as the excitement began to subside Aufiss hap- 
pened to think of the telephone. “Why not 
call up Exchange and see if anybody knows 
what has happened?” he suggested. 

Fielder sprang eagerly to the telephone, but 
was not able to get Spruceville immediately. 
Evidently other subscribers were seeking in- 
formation, and the group around the tele- 
phone walked the floor to relieve their anxiety. 
When at last the line was free for a moment 
and Fielder received an answer to his inquiry 
he dropped the receiver and staggered back in- 
to the room pale as a sheet. “My God,” he 
exclaimed, “the sawmill has blown up and 
killed every man in it.” 

“That will cost the Tropic $10,000,” said 
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Aufiss. “We had better hurry off and see if 
we can help the victims of the families.” 

They turned to go, apparently forgetting 
Fielder in the excitement, but for once he dis- 
played alacrity himself. “Hold on,” he com- 
manded. “I'll take that insurance now. 
Make it $5,000, and I’ll give you the premium, 
too.” 

THe INFLUENCE SPREADS. 


Aufiss lost no time in getting out his foun- 
tain pen and papers, and as Fielder signed his 
name he had another inspiration. ‘This in- 
surance business has been put off too long * 
already,” he exclaimed. “I’ve got a boy who 
ought to have an endowment and a hired man 
who is good for $1000. I'll call them in and 
we'll fix it up now.” 

And the excited farmer started to ring the 
great dinner bell, but it proved to be unneces- 
sary. The son and the hired man had also 
been alarmed over the explosion and were 
coming to the house to see if the cause of it 
could be learned. The son signed for $2500 
without protest, and the hired man thought he 
could manage $1500. Aufiss and Iteasi carried 
applications for $9000 back to Spruceville, and 
then began making proofs of loss. 

It was never learned how the accident oc- 
curred at the sawmill. The boiler had ex- 
ploded without. warning, and the owner of the 
mill and his five employees were blown to 
eternity in an instant. The owner had carried 
$5000 in the Tropic, and, apparently influenced 
by the example of their superior, the em- 
ployees had taken $1000 each. Aufiss and 
Iteasi were busy for two days in filling out 
papers and obtaining certificates, but one after- 
noon they mailed several bulky envelopes to 
the general agency and walked down the main 
street of Spruceville. Presently they came to 
the office of the town lawyer. His name, Tite 
Wadd, appeared in ragged letters on an over- 
hanging sign, and Aufiss now knew him as 
one of the poorest prospects that ever wasted 
a solicitor’s time. He was about fifty years 
old, had never carried a dollar’s worth of any 
kind of insurance and was proud of his dis- 
tinction. Insurance agents always avoided him, 
and Aufiss and Iteasi did not even glance in 
at his open door as they passed. They were, 
therefore, somewhat surprised when a voice 
hailed them and Mr. Wadd came out. 

“T heard you had something on the sawmill 
men,” he said. 

“Six policies for a total of $10,000,” replied 
Aufiss. “We expect the drafts in five or six 
days.” 

“Come in a moment, gentlemen,” urged the 
now friendly Tite. “I believe I will take 
some insurance myself.” 

The two solicitors stared at each other in 
some surprise, but were not slow to ,accept 
the invitation. “How much?” inquired /Aufiss, 
taking out an application. 

“T guess I’ll make it $5000. Can I get that 
much ?” 

“You can get twice $5000.” 

“Hanged if I don’t believe I’ll take $10,000.” 

*“What kind?” inquired Aufiss. 

“T don’t much care so it’s good. But I am 
not a spring chicken any more, and maybe 
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you had better give me something short, so 
that I can pay it out.” 

“How will ten years suit you?” 

“Fine.” And Mr. Tite Wadd made it $10,- 
000 ten-payment life and gave his check for 
the premium. 

A Busy S#Ason. 

And now there was something doing in the 
life insurance business at Spruceville, and for 
a week or two the Tropic’s local examiner 
earned more fees than he had ever before 
earned in a year. Aufiss and Iteasi wrote 
applications. All of the hesitators and ven- 
erable procrastinators brushed off their re- 
luctance and bought life insurance as eagerly 
as if it were bread. Large applications and 
small applications, $5000 and $10,000 applica- 
tions followed each other, and the two repre- 
sentatives of the Tropic were amazed at the 
sudden popularity of their goods. They 
quickly wrote and delivered $100,000, and busi- 
ness was so good that agents of other com- 
panies and accident solicitors secured a share 
for themselves. 

Aufiss and Iteasy had not failed to notice 
that events which profoundly move the public 
are favorable to the writing of applications 
for life insurance. They had observed an in- 
crease of business after the death of a prom- 
inent policyholder, but they had never before 
realized that when a community is highly ex- 
cited the individuals relieve their 
tions in practical ways. As they had spent 
eight or ten weeks among the residents of the 
Spruceville district, they could hardly doubt 
that the disaster at the sawmill had really 
created the large demand for life insurance. 
When six persons whom they had seen and 


will emo- 


associated with almost every day were wiped 
out in a flash, the Sprucevillites began to per- 
ceive that death was stalking abroad. The 
natural query was, who would be next? 
Aufiss and Iteasi something 
from the Spruceville catastrophe. They 
learned that the quickest way to influence 


also learned 


men is to jar them, and they resolved that in 
the future, instead of imploring, arguing and 
preaching, they would creat jars in a small 
way, whenever it was possible to do so. They 
did not contemplate blowing up any mills of 
business blocks, but they determined to stud) 
out exciting prospects instead of 
merely hammering away at their apathy. 
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Kansas City Life Dividends for 1912. 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., announces that its divi- 
dends in 1912 on policies one year old will be 
as follows: 


Ordinary 20-Paym’t 
Jife, Life, 

AGE, Premium. Dividend. Premium. Dividend. 
See oF $4.68 $29.39 $5.10 
BO... S55 MISES 4.85 31.83 5.52 
_ oe 24.38 5.00 $4.76 6.00 
35. My 28.11 5.32 38.34 6.54 
Dis a cigs 33.01 5.56 42.79 7.12 
| ee 39.55 5.84 48.52 7.68 
eee 48.48 6.12 56.17 8.12 
| eee 60.72 6.40 66.69 8.44 
60.. -. Veuee 7.29 81.60 8.64 


The company also states that the dividend 
on the ten-year investment bonds issued in 
1902 will be at the rate of $131.80 per thou- 
sand. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1o12. 
ILL. 


FRANKLIN LIFE, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


ORDINARY LIFE. 














YEAR AGE AT IssuE. 
Pouicy 
Was ‘h 
IssvED. 25 30 35 | 40 45 50 
~ | | 
Premium..; 21.43 | 24.31 28.04 | 32.92 | 39.46 | 48.36 
1907......| 2.72 | 2.95 3.29| 3.77) 4.55 | 5.83 
1908......| 2.66 | 2.86; 3.16] 3.59 | 4.30) 5.48 
1909......| 2.56 2.74 3.01 3.39 | 4.02 | 5.09 
1910......| 2.47 2.63 2.86 3.20 | 3.75 4.7 
Tn. 04 3 2.52 2.72 3.02 3.50 | 4.37 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
; wp 
Premium.., 31.76 | 34.70 | 38.26 | 42.70 | 48.41 | 56.04 
| 
1907. 3.17 | 3.40 3.72 4.17 4.89 6.07 
5006 .......:. 3.01 3.21 3.49 3.90 4.55 5.66 
1909. 2.83 3.02 3.27 3.64 4.22 §.25 
1910. 2.67 2.83 3.05 3.38 3.91 .82 
1911 2.51 2.66 2.84 3.14 3.60 4.44 
j 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
50.44 | 51.22 | 52.38 54.20 | 57.21 | 62.20 
4.17) 4.27, 4.44) 4.73| 5.30 6.32 
3.81 | 3.92 4.08 | 4.36 4.88 | 5.87 
3.50 3.60 3.76 | 4.02} 4.50 5.43 
3.20 | 3.30 3.44 | 3.69 4.13 4.99 
2.92 3.00 3.14 | 3.38 S.17 4.56 
GERMANIA LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
YEAR AGE AT IssuE. 
PoLicy - ed - 
Was 
IssuE. 25 30 35 | 40 45 50 
Bete! |__| 
Premium..| 20.14 22.85 | 26.35 | 30.94 | 37.08 45.45 
1910......| 2.42 2.75 3.19 | 3.76 4.51 | 5.53 
1911... 2.29 2.60 3.01! 3.53 | 4.23 5.19 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
Premium,. 30.12 32.87 36.22 40.38 | 45.73 | 52.87 
1910 3.25 3.59 4.02 4.55 5.25 6.16 
1911. 3.00 3.31 3.70 4.20 4.85 5.73 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium 48.15 | 48.83 | 49.85 | 51.48 | 54.22 | 58.81 
1910.. 4.77 4.94 §.17 5.49 5.96 6.66 
1911 4.28 4.45 4.68 5.00 5.45 6.14 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
YEAR AGE AT IssuE. 
PoLicy 
Was 5 
ISSUED. 25 30) 35 40 45 50 
Premium 21.35 | 24.20 27.95 32.80 | 39.30 | 48.15 
1908. . 3.65 4.05 4.65 5.40 6.45 7.95 
1909. .| 3.56 3.90 4.45 5.15 6.10 7.45 
1910.... 3.45 3.75 4.25 4.90 5.75 7.00 
1911. : ‘ cA 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium.. 31.25 | 34.00 37.30 41.45 47.00 54.94 
1908 4.45 4.70 5.05 5.60 6.70 8.55 
1909. 4.30 4.50 4.80 5.30 6.35 8.15 
1910 4.15 4.35 4.60 5.05 6.05 7.75 
| RRP ER Pease Bee at, GAAS eats ; 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium 49.30 50.15 .51.30 | 53.10 56.40 61.75 
1908. 6.20 6.55 6.95 7.55 8.80 10.35 
1909. 5.70 6.10 6.50 7.10 8.30 9.85 
1910. 5.30 5.65 6.05 6.65 7.90 9.40 
1911. ; : EC, er ee ; = 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 








YEAR Pouicy 
Was IssvED. 











20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


Pres. 6S cakes 


Premium. . 


1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Premium. 


1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898... 

1899... 
1900 


PON Fy Sic cash aaa’ 


Premium 


1908... 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE. 

It goes without saying that the successful 
insurance man, no matter in what branch of 
underwriting he is engaged, is an enthusiast. 
He must be so of necessity; his business de- 
mands it. If he loses the convictions and the 
enthusiasm which enable him to believe abso- 
lutely and talk strongly for what he has to 
offer, he might as well turn in his rate-book 
and cancel his contract. 

Of all the underwriting fraternity, however, 
the casualty man is probably the most enthusi- 
astic. If this be considered too strong a state- 
ment, it can at least be said that there are none 
who surpass him when it comes to vigor and 
vim, get-up-and-go, hustle and the other quali- 
ties that make up the live wire in this big busi- 
ness. 

Granting that the casualty salesman has en- 
thusiasm, it follows that one of the reasons 
for it is his numberless opportunities. The 
agent who is connected with a company writ- 
ing many lines, which is the rule nowadays, 
finds a prospect every time he rubs elbows with 
another man. There are openings everywhere, 
and chances for business offer themselves with 
each passing moment. 

“Let me tell you how I built an $800-a-year 
account out of an initial premium of $10,” said 
a solicitor in one of the Middle Western cities 
recently. ‘The case isn’t isolated at all, but is 
a rather good example of the way in which it 
is possible to build up business, once it is 
started. 

-“J had occasion to go into an iron foundry 
one day to use the telephone. It was in a 
suburban section, and no other place offered. 
I was given the use of the instrument freely, 
and when I finished I turned to the only man 
in the office, who was dressed in rough overalls 
and covered with the grime of the foundry, 
and handed him my card, explaining as I did 
so that I wanted to know to whom I was in- 
debted. He responded, giving me his name. 

“As he glanced at the bit of paste-board, he 
remarked that I sold health insurance, and 
said that he ‘had some himself. 

“‘How about accident?’ I inquired. 

“‘Well, I haven’t any of that kind,’ he ad- 


mitted. 
time.’ 
“T of course didn’t lose the chance, and after 
further discussion arranged to see him a little 
I went back in a few days, as he had 
It then de- 


‘I might take that up with you some 


later. 
suggested, and sold him the policy. 
veloped that he was one of the owners of the 
foundry. He was one of the practical sort 
who believed in dressing like their men, getting 
out among them and doing ‘a day’s work’ 
himself now and then. When he made it 
known that he was interested in the property, 
I asked him who was carrying his liability in- 
surance. 

“He said that he had never been convinced 
that he needed it. He had few accidents, he 
continued; he treated his men well, and paid 
their doctor’s bills when they were hurt. He 
couldn’t how liability insurance would 
benefit him much. 

“Listen a moment,’ I 
have a small but growing business here. You 
Would 


very 


see 


suggested. ‘You 
don’t want to jeopardize its future. 
the loss of $10,000 hurt your concern 
much ?’ 

“He admitted, of course, that it would be 
exceedingly serious. 

“Don’t you know,’ I continued, clinching 
the point, ‘that if one of your men were to be 
so badly burned that he were to die and his 
estate were to sue you, it would be quite within 
reason for a judgment of that amount to be 
entered against you? You really can’t afford 
to leave yourself unprotected on this greatly 
exposed side.’ 

“He thought a while, again asked for a few 
days’ time, and once more capitulated when 
the final arguments, along with the rates, had 
been put before him. 

“By this time I had met his brother, who 
was also interested in the business. I found 
without difficulty that he had neither health 
nor accident insurance, and after pointing out 
that his relative had thought enough of it 
to buy protection, I sold him a combination 
policy. See how business at this point was 
growing? 

“Boiler insurance came next on the list, and 
I didn’t have much difficulty in getting this 


business, either. My friend had- become 


educated on the subject by this time, and was 
in line for protection wherever he could get 
it. When [I finally asked for permission to 
solicit his foremen he readily granted it. 

“The psychological effect of being able to go 
to the foremen of a manufacturing plant and 
tell them that ‘The Boss’ has taken a policy and 
had given permission to have his men solicited 
is obviously great, and I always make a point 
of ‘cleaning up’ in the factory after I have 
finished in the office. In this case, as usual, I 
hardly missed a man, and when I finished I 
figured that I had done a pretty fair job there. 

“One of the reasons why I was anxious to 
get so much accident insurance placed in the 
shop was because that always helps the liability 
policy. If « man is hurt, and has recourse 
under his own accident policy, the chances of 
his bringing action against the company for 
damages are not so great. He is contented to 
take the indemnity which he receives under his 
contract, and let it go at that. If he has been 
well treated, and is to get his place back when 
he gets well, there is comparatively small 
motive for him to make a big claim against his 
employers. 

“This is a point, too, which works well in 
getting the co-operation of the employer in 
soliciting the men. It is easy to show that 
while the company has assumed his liability, 
it is well to reduce this as much as possible, 
in order to save time and trouble, and that by 
getting his men to take accident insurance his 
position in the other direction will be strength- 
ened. This argument seldom fails to win 
hearty effort on the part of the owner of the 
plant in lining up his men. 

“Getting back to the subject of my foundry- 
men, however, I landed additional business 
there after I thought that I had gotten all there 
was to be had. The concern decided to erect a 
new building and the contractor who got the 
job, it developed, had not secured liability in- 
surance to protect him in case of accident to 
his men while putting up the building. The 
owners of the plant called attention to this 
oversight and urged him to take the insurance 
through me. They told me of it, and I quickly 
got favorable action. 

“That wasn’t the only instance of getting 
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business through them, and, as I said, the 
total premiums which I handle annually and 
which are traceable to that original $10 pay- 
ment amount to something over $800, The 
same stunt can be worked in numerous in- 
stances, though of course to better advantage 
in connection with a manufacturing plant.” 

That it pays not to overlook a chance to do 
a little “missionary work” now and then is 
indicated every day. Sometimes the direct 
results are not forthcoming, but the business 
as a whole is helped. At other times the man 
who did the work gets the immediate bene- 
fits. 

A solicitor who called to present a draft to 
the holder of a health policy who had just left 
the hospital after having been confined for 
several weeks, was introduced to a traveling 
man who was calling on the assured. 

“Here’s a draft for $75 that I am turning 
over to our friend,” said the insurance man. 
“Things like that come in pretty handy. How 
are you fixed on insurance?” 

“T haven’t any,” confessed the commercial 
tourist, “and I realize the need of it. Un- 
fortunately, however, my finances are in such 
a condition just now that I can’t buy protec- 
tion, much as I would like to have it.” 

“At all events,” pursued the underwriter, 
“take my card. If you ever get in the market, 
let me hear from you.” 

The casualty man took the name and address 
of his “prospect,” although he put it among the 
names in his card index which were grouped 
as “hopeless cases’—for the present. He 
was therefore somewhat surprised a few 
months later when the man he had solicited 
walked into his office and told him he wanted 
to buy a health and accident policy. 

“My firm gave me a raise,” said he, “and 
T decided that the time had come for me to 
get the protection I needed. You were the 
only insurance man who had ever spoken to 
me about it, so I just waited until I hit your 
town to get action on it.” 

Boiler casualties are frequent enough to 
make the losses of companies writing that line 
look imposing, and yet there are plenty of 
owners of boilers who figure that the chances 
of an accident are so remote that they can 
afford to do without insurance. Impressing 
the danger of an explosion upon people of this 
sort frequently has an excellent effect. 

“T have just written a boiler policy that I 
have been after for several years,” said a 
solicitor, who was pleased at having “cashed 
in” on an investment of time and energy which 
was growing pretty large. “This man, who 
owns a wood-working plant out in the suburbs, 
told me there weren’t enough hoiler accidents 
to make insurance worth figuring on. It so 
happened that a sawmill blew up in our State 
just a few weeks ago—remember? I sent 
him a press clipping without comment. Then, 
only a few days later, another did the same 
thing, a couple of people being killed. I 
pasted the newspaper clipping describing it on 
my letter head and wrote underneath it: 

“*You might say that the first was just one 
in years; but what about the second?’ 


“Then I went out to see him to-day and got 
his business.” 

A casualty man who was exchanging confi- 
dences with a brother underwriter said that the 
“easiest money” that he got was through the 
simple expedient of keeping track of the new- 
comers in mercantile and manufacturing lines. 
He is on the membership committee of the 
leading commercial organization of his town, 
and this committee keeps on the trail of new- 
made citizens, so as to bring them into the club. 
By watching the newspapers and finding out 
about business changes, and by working his 
own personal sources of information as much 
as possible, he has no trouble finding out when 
a new man of promise hits the city. 

“T find that, as a rule, these men are edu- 
cated, occupy executive positions, and have a 
good deal of money,” said he. “That means 
also, as a rule, that they have carried accident 
insurance before or that they at least know 
its value. Then I put it up to them that, since 
they are new citizens of our town, they ought 
to spend their money here, and that they can 
be taken care of in connection with their acci- 
dent business better locally than if their policy 
were written through an office several hundred 
miles away. I seldom fail to make a get-away 
with this argument, and find that it is the most 
prolific source of business, the number of pros- 
pects considered, to be found.” 


SPRAINS OF THE BACK. 





A Form of Injury that is Often Wrongly 
Diagnosed. 





By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 





When reference is made to the back, that 
part of the body extending between the base 
of the neck and the rim of the pelvis is usually 
referred to. Sprains of this part of the body 
are not infrequent, and may involve either the 
spinal column or the muscles which are at- 
tached thereto. When the injury results in 
the tear of some of the ligaments connecting 
the various bones of the spinal column to- 
gether, the injury is usually more severe than 
if some of the muscles of the back were torn. 
Any violent twist or pull on the muscles of 
the back or spinal column may result in a 
sprain. 

If an individual notifies an insurance com- 
pany that disability is caused by a sprain of the 
back, such notice requires close investigation, 
for the reason that the disability may not be 
due to a sprain accidentally received. The 
cause of the inability to follow the usual oc- 
cupation may be due to an act of over-exertion 
or diseases of the spinal column or the muscles 
of the back. Acts of over-exertion occur 
when an individual attempts to lift a heavy 
object and persists in trying to lift the same 
until something gives way in the back. The re- 
sulting disability is not covered by an accident 
policy. 

An insurance company often pays indemnity 
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for disability alleged to be due to a sprain of 
the back which is caused by heavy lifting, but 
in such cases there is a slip or accidental 
movement which caused the sprain, and the 
tear of the ligaments or muscles is not due to 
a continued strain until they break, but is 
due to an increased violent strain which is put 
on that part of the body which is already taxed 
to its utmost by the slipping of the foot or 
some other means which makes the injury ac- 
cidental in origin. 

Sprains of the back usually occur in the 
lumbar region or the lower part of the back. 
Pain is first complained of and then tenderness 
follows at the point where the injury has taken 
place. Discoloration is not frequent in sprains 
of the back unless the tear of the muscles or 
ligaments has been extensive, when discolora- 
tion appears. 

If a person is suffering with a sprain of the 
back, almost any movement causes pain. This 
is especially true when the body is bent for- 
ward, and results in inability to assume the 
upright position. It is also extremely difficult 
for a person suffering with sprain of the back 
to get out of bed except by first turning the 
face downward and resuming the upright posi- 
tion by getting up with the hands and knees. 

When the sprain is severe, there is apparent 
loss of power in the legs on account of the 
individual involuntarily refusing to move these 
parts on account of the pain. Apparent paraly- 
sis of the bowels and bladder is also due to 
the same reason, such a person saving himself 
as much pain as possible by attempting to 
remain quiet. 

On account of lumbago frequently compli- 
cating and probably more frequently being 
mistaken for a sprain of the back, industrial 
health and accident insurance companies usu- 
ally carry a provision in their policies which 
makes the company liable for a specific time 
only in cases of this character. Lumbago is an 
inflammation of the lumbar muscles, and 
usually comes on suddenly as the result of 
exposure. It generally affects one side only, 
but sometimes the muscles of both sides of the 
spinal column are involved. The slightest 
movement in cases of lumbago produces severe 
pain, the muscles are tender when touched, 
but prolonged pressure usually relieves the 
pain of lumbago, whereas it does not accom- 
plish this result in a sprain of the back. Lum- 
bago does not often cause more than from one 
or two weeks of disability, while a sprain of 
the back may require many weeks before the 
individual is able to resume his occupation. 

Many diseases may complicate a sprain of 
the back, such as a concussion of the spinal 
column due to a blow which may have been 
received at the time the back was sprained. 
Inflammation of the cushion of tissue, which 
is between each bone of the spinal column, 
may ensue and require confinement in bed. 
This condition is best diagnosed by tapping on 
the top of the head or soles of the feet; then 
if the tissues between the bodies of the bones 
of the spinal column are involved, thé tapping 
produces severe pain at the point of inflamma- 
tion. Fractures and dislocations involving the 
bones of the spinal column may be present, 
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but in such cases a fracture or dislocation is 
usually more severe than a sprain of the back, 
and therefore the duration of the period of 
disability is controlled by the more serious 
injury. 

After very severe cases of sprain of the 
back in which a long period of. disability has 
ensued, it is possible for the bones of the 
spinal column to become diseased; it is also 
possible that the spinal cord may become soft- 
ened on account of the localized inflammation 
around the tear of the ligament or muscles. 
If this condition supervenes various nerve 
changes are recognized. 

The period of total disability for a sprain 
of the back is governed by the location of the 
injury, its severity and the occupation of the 
individual. Preferred risks suffering with a 
slight sprain of the back are usually not totally 
disabled more than from one to two weeks. 
If the sprain has been a severe one, and not 
only involves the muscles of the back but also 
some of the ligaments connecting some of the 
bones of the spinal column together, total dis- 
ability may last from four to six weeks and 
sometimes from six to eight weeks or more. 
Ordinary risks on account of the occupation 
are almost invariably totally disabled longer 
than preferred risks, the period of disability 
in such cases lasting from two to four weeks 
longer than the preferred risks. 

Partial disability is almost never payable to 
ordinary risks, for the reason that no part of 
the occupation can be resumed until the indt- 
vidual is able to take up all of the duties. 
Preferred risks, however, who have a short 
period of disability may demand from one to 
four or six weeks of this kind of indemnity, 
the time depending on the duties of the occu- 
pation together with the treatment. 

After a sprain of the back, insurance can be 
safely granted to such persons as soon as re- 
covery is said to be complete, providing the 
injury has not been a severe one and the 
period of disability has existed a normal time. 

If any complications or bad effects follow a 
sprain of the back, the individual is not in- 
surable until some weeks or months have 
elapsed after the recovery, and it is usually 
best in such cases to have a medical examina- 
tion to ascertain positively if the effects from 
the accident have disappeared. 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE—A 
PUZZLING SITUATION. 


With the adjournment of the numerous 
legislatures that have been in session during 
the past year comes an opportunity to consider 
their action so far as it relates to the com- 
panies doing a liability business. It may be 
assumed that whatever scheme of compensa- 
tion is found to be within the police powers of 
the State will be fairly met by the insurance 
companies. 

So far as can be judged from the test cases 
that have been decided to date, no scheme of 
compulsory or elective compensation will do 
away with the injured person’s right to sue 
under common law. If the injured employee, 
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in the exercise of his choice, agrees to forego 
his rights at common law, his release, on pay- 
ment of the benefits under any compensation 
act, would doubtless, so far as his rights were 
concerned, be a sufficient bar to any further 
recovery, but the compensation provided in the 
various draft bills is not sufficient to satisfy 
the injured when the accident is at all serious. 
Again, the non-payment of any wages for the 
first two weeks of any disability will invite 
claims for small amounts at common law. No 
man is ready to sign away his legal rights 
at common law, with a chance of a large sum 
eventually, for comparatively a limited amount 
based upon half wages after the first two 
weeks. The limited experience of the com- 
panies in New York leads to this belief. 

The amount of compensation fixed by the 
bills that have been passed is fairly uniform. 
For death the limit is from three to four 
years’ wages with a minimum of $1,000 and 
a maximun of $5,000, while for total and 
partial disablement the average is fifty per 
cent, while the maximum is sixty-five per 
cent of the average earnings. 

The following States have adopted laws 
relating to workmen’s compensation covering 
all industries, viz., California, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin; while dangerous occupations are 
included in Kansas, New Hampshire and 
Washington. 

In New York the law includes all but rail- 
roads, while in Maryland and Montana mining 
risks only are covered. In nearly all of these 
States the system of compensation provided 
for is elective. 

The decisions against the Connecticut and 
New York laws leaves the insurance com- 
panies in a most uncertain position. Prem- 
iums have been collected for a risk which is 
declared non-existent and the companies must 
return the same, probably with the loss of 
commission. What will be done in those 
States where no test has been made of the 
constitutional question? Will the companies 
continue to assume the risk pending the issue 
with the chance of having to return the prem- 
iums later? Or can a policy be issued at a 
fair premium with the stipulation that no 
return be made if the Compensation Act is 
declared invalid? 

In order to bring any compensation act 
within the police power of the State, it must, 
according to the decision of the New York 
Supreme Court, “be able to see that its opera- 
tions tend in some degree to prevent some of- 
fense, or ill, or to preserve public health, 
morals, safety and welfare.” It is difficult to 
find any method of compensation to injured 
employees that will not conflict with this rul- 
ing. 

While there is a generally accepted belief that 
some remedy must be found for a condition 
which is admitted to be wrong, yet the friends 
of the injured are by no means agreed as to 
the proposed compensation bills being effec- 
tive or satisfactory when put into active opera- 
tion. Already there is a disposition on the 
part of judges to stretch the existing law to 
conform to the benefits of a compensation act, 
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but such action extends enormously the com- 
mon law liability. 

The latest scheme, which is now in the 
final stage of consideration in Massachusetts, 
is the abolition of the defenses of the em- 
ployee’s negligence, negligence of a fellow 
employee, or the assumption of risk by the 
employee; and the formation of a mutual 
company presided over by a board of three 
members appointed by the Governor, at a com- 
bined salary of $18,500 a year, with a secretary 
at $3000, an allowance for clerical services of 
$10,000, and a further allowance for travel 
and other expenses. The subscribers are liable 
to assessment. It is not expected that success 
will attend this plan. 

Meanwhile it is not surprising that liability 
managers are puzzled, but there is little doubt 
that the common law is likely to remain in 
effect whether there be any compensation act: 
or not. 


THE RELATION OF THE NEW 
JERSEY LIABILITY ACT TO 
HOUSEHOLDERS AND 
FARMERS. 


The indefatigable activities of the labor in- 
terests of the State of New Jersey have re- 
sulted in the passage of a law known as the 
Employers Liability Act, which is a serious 
menace to the perpetuity of amicable relations 
between the employer and the employee. 

This law. is the most drastic of any law of 
its character ever passed by any State of the 
United States. It embraces employers of 
whatever nature or description. Paragraph 23 
of Section III. reads in part: * * “Employee 
is synonymous with servant; includes all nat- 
ural persons who perform service for another 
for financial consideration, exclusive of casual 
employments.” It is obvious, therefore, that 
there is but one interpretation of this para- 
graph: that all domestic servants and farm 
hands are given the unqualified protection of 
this law. 

The sweep of this new act gives rise, in the 
employer, to feelings of grave concern. Under 
the old law, an employee suffering injury dur- 
ing the course of his employment was required 
to prove that his injury was due to the negli- 
gence of his employer. This feature of the 
law frequently resulted in a complete subver- 
sion of justice; for, inasmuch as the burden of 
proof was placed upon the employee, the em- 
ployer was required to pay damages in only 
an insignificantly small number of cases. 

There is a complete reversal of this order of 
things in the new law. All of the defenses 
with which the employer heretofore has been 
entitled to barricade his position have been 
abolished; the burden of proof now rests 
wholly and solely upon the employer. There 
is no escape from this ultimatum. If an in- 
jured employee can show that his injuries re- 
sulted from the “actual or imputed negligence 
of the employer,” the employer can be mulcted 
for whatever damages a sympathetic jury may 
deem a sufficient balm for the plaintiff. 

This law should be of especial interest to 
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householders employing servants and to farm- 
ers employing help. If Mary, the laundress, 
for example, crushes her thumb between the 
rollers of the wringer, and as a result of such 
injury is temporarily incapacitated from work, 
she is entitled, under the law, to her wages of 
five dollars a week during her period of disa- 
bility, which is limited to three hundred weeks, 
or approximately six years. Furthermore, the 
law provides that the employer “shall furnish 
reasonable medical and hospital services and 
medicines....not to exceed one hundred dol- 
lars in value,” during the first two weeks fol- 
lowing the accident. The bare possibility of 
paying to a servant, under compulsion, fifteen 
hundred dollars, in addition to the two weeks’ 
hospital and medical expenses, without receiv- 
ing, perhaps, a single day’s service in return, 
is a matter sufficient to disturb the equanimity 
of any thoughtful employer of domestics. 

Farmers, heretofore, have given but slight 
attention to insurance of any kind. The new 
Liability Act, however, will bring the subject 
of employers’ liability insurance to the notice 
of the farmer in a more forcible manner than 
has ever before been possible. Self-protec- 
tion will compel his interest. During the year 
of 1908, forty per cent of the industrial acci- 
dents occurring in Germany were “farm ac- 
cidents.” This country is infinitely more of an 
agricultural country than Germany and it is 
only fair to assume that a greater number of 
farm accidents occur here. Hence it may 
readily be seen that the new Liability Act most 
intimately concerns the farmer. John, the 
farm hand, falls through a hole in the barn 
floor, and it is found that his spine is injured 
and that he will be permanently disabled. Un- 
der the law he is entitled to a compensation of 
five dollars a week for not exceeding 400 
weeks. His employer may elect to offer him a 
lump sum of $2,000 in settlement; but if John 
is dissatisfied with this arrangement he can 
take his case to a court of law. The sympathy 
of a jury in an instance of this kind, seems in- 
variably to be with the injured man. As a 
result, John is awarded heavy damages, which 
his employer must pay. 

Now the law demands that the employer be 
liable for compensation or damages as the 
case may be; but it offers no objection to the 
assumption of this liability by another. If, 
then, the farmer or the householder may be 
relieved of this legally-imposed burden, it be- 
hooves him to interest himself in the method 
in which this can be accomplished. 

The remedy is simple. Scores of reputable 
casualty companies issue employers’ liability 
policies which relieve the farmer, or the em- 
ployer of domestics, of all expense that may 
result from the accidental injury of an em- 
ployee. All of the worry, all of the responsi- 
bility, all of the anxiety, is assumed by the in- 
suring company. Upon the injury of Mary or 
John, the householder or the farmer has only 
to notify his company of the accident; and 
from that moment he is wholly free from 
every care, concern or expense involved in the 
case. This form of protection insures com- 
plete peace of mind to the employer; and 


under the new law it is an absolute necessity. 

This opens up, for the liability agent, a 
field which hitherto has offered no attractions. 
It should require no great effort at eloquence 
to demonstrate to the New Jersey householder 
or farmer that an employers’ liability policy is 
essential to his financial protection. This done, 
the casualty companies will doubtless enjoy a 
most gratifying income from this source—a 
barren field made productive under changed 
conditions. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY — IMMEDIATE DISABLEMENT.— 
An accident policy provided for the payment of 
a weekly indemnity against the loss of time re- 
sulting from bodily injuries effected through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means, ‘‘which 
shall, independently of all other causes, imme- 
diately, continuously, and wholly disable’’ in- 
sured from prosecuting his business, or if such 
injuries shall not wholly disable him from the 
performance of important duties vertaining to 
his occupation, the company shall pay him two- 
fifths of such indemnity. It was also provided 
that if death ‘‘results’’ solely from such injuries 
within ninety days, the company should pay the 
amount of the insured to insured’s wife. Held, 
that the words ‘‘immediately, continuously, and 
wholly’’ related to the weekly indemnity for in- 
juries, and not to the indemnity for death, so 
that, without reference to whether the injury 
immediately, continuously, etc., disabled insured 
from following his occupation. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS ON 
POLICY — PLEADING — CONDITIONS — IM- 
MATERIAL CONDITIONS.—In an action on an 
accident policy; plaintiff need only bring his case 
within those provisions of the policy upon which 
he relies for recovery. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY — NOTICE OF INJURY — “‘IMME- 
DIATE NOTICE.’’—The word ‘‘immediate’’ in a 
provision of an accident policy requiring imme- 
diate notice in writing of any accident or injury 
to be given to the company will not be con- 
strued literally, but only to require notice within 
such time as beneficiary can reasonably obtain 
information upon which to base it. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS ON 
POLICY — JURY QUESTION — TIME FOR 


NOTICE OF INJURY.— What constitutes a 
reasonable time for the giving of notice of in- 
jury by the beneficiary in an accident policy 
and for furnishing proof is a question for the 
jury. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS ON 
POLICY — CONDITIONS PRECEDENT—AVER- 
MENT — SUFFICIENCY. — Where an accident 
policy required immediate notice of any injury 
on account of which claim was to be made, and 
provided that, unless affirmative proof of death 
or disability, ete., was furnished within five 
months, the company should be relieved from 
all liability, the giving of the notice and fur- 
nishing preliminary proof were conditions pre- 
cedent to suing on the policy, and the petition 
must aver that within a reasonable time after 
the accident and within the time fixed by the 
policy notice of the injury was given and proof 
of loss furnished to the company, or facts must 
be averred showing waiver and an allegation 
that plaintiff as soon as he learned of insured’s 
death, and of defendant’s liability under the 
policy, gave notice of the injury, sufficiently al- 
leged notice as required by the policy. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—PROOF OF DEATH 
—WAIVER.—When an accident insurance com- 
pany has notice that a claim will be made for 
an insured’s death, slight acts by it indicating 
a denial of liability will amount to a waiver of 
proof of death, as required by the policy, such 
a waiver resulting from any act which would 
eause one of ordinary prudence and intelligence 
to conclude that it did not desire such proof, 
and where, after the company was notified of 
the injury, it sent its adjuster to investigate the 
claim, and he represented that he desired the 
names of the witnesses to the accident and the 
attending physicians, and that, as soon as his 
investigation was made, the company would 
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notify plaintiff whether her claim would be paid, 
but she was not so notified after the investiga- 
tion, or requested to furnish proofs of death, the 
company thereby waived such proof. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—PLEADING—PER- 
FORMANCE OF CONDITIONS PREC EDENT— 
PROOF OF DEATH.—Where the petition in an 
action on an accident policy alleges a substan- 
tial compliance therewith in furnishing proof of 
loss of death, or alleges facts amounting to a 
waiver of such proof, the company cannot rely 
upon the failure to furnish such proof; unless 
the answer makes it an issue by alleging plain- 
tiff’s failure to do so. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS — JURY 
QUESTIONS.—If, in an action on an accident 
policy, plaintiff’s failure to furnish proof of loss 
or death, or defendant’s waiver of such proof, is 
put in issue by the answer, the question is for 
the jury. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—ACTIONS—SUFFI- 
CIENCY OF EVIDENCE—CAUSE OF DEATH.— 
In an action on an accident policy to recover 
for death claimed to have been caused by auto- 
intoxication resulting from a fall, evidence held 
not to show that auto-intoxication was produced 
by the fall, independently of all other causes. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—CAUSE OF DEATH. 
—Under a policy permitting recovery for death 
from bodily injury, from external, violent, and 
accidental means, which shall, independently of 
all other cause, result in death, the company is 
not liable where the death results from disease 
or bodily infirmity and not from the accident, or 
from both the accident and the disease. 


ACCIDENT, INSURANCE — CAUSES OF 
DEATH — CLASSIFICATION. — An accident 
policy may provide for payment of a certain sum 
in case of death from external, violent and acci- 
dental means, resulting in bodily injuries caus- 
ing death and provide for recovery of one-fifth 
of such sum if death follows bodily injuries of 
which there exists no external or visible mark 
upon. the body of contusion or wound sufficient 
to cause death, and hence may prescribe the 
kind of injury which must be sustained to bring 
the case within such clauses. : 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY—CAUSE OF DEATH.—An accident 
policy providing for recovery of a less sum in 
the event of death following bodily injuries of 
which there existed no external or visible mark 
upon the body of contusion or wound sufficient 
to cause death does not mean that any external 
and visible marks of contusion or wounds upon 
the body shall be sufficient to show that death 
resulted from the injury, but the evidence must 
show that the wound is of itself sufiicient to 
cause death. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
POLICY—AMBIGUOUS PROVISION.—If a provi- 
sion of an accident policy is doubtful or open to 
two constructions, that most favorable to insured 
must be adopted. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 4tna Life In- 
surance Company vs. Bethel. 





CONTRACTS — CONSTRUCTION.—A contract 
of insurance must be so construed as to give 
effect to the intention of the parties; but, where 
there is a doubt, the contract must be resolved 
strictly in favor of the insured. 

INDEMNITY INSURANCE — CONTRACTS — 
CONSTRUCTION. — The liability of an insurer 
against loss from liability imposed by law on 
insured for damages for bodily injuries suffered 
by any person not employed by insured, while 
at or about the work of insured during the 
prosecution of the work, does not cover an in- 
jury to a child falling into an unsecurely covered 
well on insured’s premises while trespassing 
thereon to look into the window of a theatre 
adjacent to the premises. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE — CONTRACTS — 
CONSTRUCTION.—An insurer undertaking to 
indemnify insured against damages for bodily 
injuries, and to defend any suit against insured, 
and policy, need not defend a groundless action 
against insured, and where it is not answerable 
for damages claimed against insured, it is not 
liable for costs incurred by insured in a ground- 
less litigation against him or for a settlement 
made by insured for his own benefit, however 
reasonable. ; 

Supreme Court of North Carolina. Henderson 
Lighting and Power Company~vs. Maryland 
Casualty Company. : 
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PUBLICITY AS A PREVENTIVE OF 
ACCIDENTS. 

The greatest force which has been developed 
in the twentieth century is publicity. That is 
to say, the influence of publicity, applied along 
broad and general lines, has been accomplish- 
ing more during the past decade than any other 
one thing. This may sound like an extrava- 
gant statement, but it is believed that if one 
reviews the work recorded in many fields, in- 
cluding politics, business and sociology, it will 
be realized that the part played in many pro- 
grammes in all of them by publicity has been 
a leading one. 

A thing may be good and true and yet be of 
no effect. The man who imparts knowledge 
of it to his fellows is a public benefactor. He 
is also a publicist. An evil may lurk at the 
root of a strong and useful tree. It may be 
known of, yet without definite action the tree 
would die. He who tells about it and enlists 
the aid of others in destroying the canker per- 
forms a splendid service. Publicity is neces- 
sary in every great work, with few exceptions, 
and those who have to do with progress in 
every field have not failed to take advantage 
of its tremendous power. 

Just now the aid of publicity has been en- 
listed in what many believe is one of the 
greatest fights ever waged by man against his 
natural enemies—the battle against fire. The 
appalling extent of the fire waste and the loss 
of property, and in many cases of life which 
has followed in the wake of the thousands of 
conflagrations recorded in this country, has 
aroused those who are.most interested in the 
restraint of the flames—the insurance inter- 
ests—and they have set on foot definite cam- 
paigns which have in view the reduction of the 
loss. 

Fire prevention associations all over the 
country are working along this line; while 
there is a publicity committee, well organized 
and with sufficient funds at its disposal to 
enable work to be carried forward vigorously, 
which is telling the people of the whole nation. 
through the daily papers, the trade press and 
otherwise, of the extent of the fire waste and 
the many ways in which it can be reduced by 
proper construction and ordinary care on the 
part of individuals, 

It is undoubtedly true that the loss to the 


people of the United States because of fire is 
tremendous, and that the efforts which are 
being put forward toward lessening it are 
worth while, and form an investment which 
will bear dividends not only to the under- 
writers, who are contributing most largely to 
to the work, but to the general public. It is a 
matter for wonder, however, that similar 
efforts have not yet been developed in the 
direction of reducing the casualty loss which 
falls upon the country constantly, and which 
is easily comparable in extent to that caused 
by fire. 

Reliable statistics show that the number of 
fatalities and injuries due to accidents is close 
to 2,000,000 a year. The loss which is suffered 
by reason of the deaths and disabilities which 
these accidents entail is estimated at some- 
thing more than $500,000,000 a year. In other 
words, two and a half per cent of the total 
population of the country is affected by acci- 
dents in the course of a year, and the per 
capita loss due to them is, roughly, $5.50 per 
annum. 

As in the case of the fire loss, the force of 
the loss due to casualties is not fully under- 
stood by the average citizen. The man on the 
street probably would not agree with you that 
when a mine disaster was recorded in Penn- 
sylvania it was a loss which he shared in. 
Yet the withdrawal from the assets of a 
country of half a billion dollars a year means 
the reduction of its wealth by just so much, 
and thereby the reduction in the potential 
wealth of every citizen. The greatest asset 
which a nation has is its men, and the loss of 
the lives of those who are killed in accidents 
is much worse, entirely apart from’ the ques- 
tion of personal suffering and sorrow which 
follows, than the destruction by fire of an 
equal amount of property. 

The accident companies may pay losses to 
the beneficiaries of their policies; damages 
may be collected from carriers and public ser- 
vice corporations in whose employ the victims 
of accidents may have been; relief funds may 
be raised in order to relieve the immediate 
sufferings and needs of those directly affected. 
Yet these payments do not make up for the 
loss; they merely distribute it, and the public, 
which is paying premiums to the companies 
and transportation and other charges to the 


public service corporations and contributing to 
relief funds, foots the bill in the end. 

The same thing is true even where partial 
disability results, and where death is not 
recorded. The community as a whole suffers 
when the earning power of a workman is 
reduced from $1000 a year to $600 a year; or 
when a skilled mechanic able to earn $1800 a 
year is compelled by the loss of certain ability 
to assume labor which produces but $800 a 
year. The world has lost just the amount of 
wealth represented by the difference in the 
value of the product which he would have pro- 
duced and that which he actually turns out 
after the accident. 

It is evident, then, that the matter of re- 
ducing accidents is one of grave concern to 
every citizen as well as to the insurance com- 
panies; and it is of especial interest to the 
latter, since the number of accidents in indus- 
trial operations is so large that in many cases 
it has been found impossible to keep the loss 
ratio down to a point which would permit a 
fair profit on employers’ liability business. The 
reduction of the loss within reasonable limits 
would not only be of benefit to the community, 
to the individual employees and to the em- 
ployers of labor, but would also put the busi- 
ness of insuring the employer against loss 
from this source on a much more favorable 
basis. 

It is true that the aid of publicity has been 
invoked to a certain degree, but thus far this 
has been only incidental, and largely in con- 
nection with the efforts to secure the passage 
of bills providing for workmen’s compensation 
and similar measures. The insurance com- 
panies have done something, a few preparing 
booklets dealing with hazards in various lines 
of work and suggesting methods of avoiding 
accident from these sources. The distribution 
of these books has accomplished considerable, 
showing that a positive result follows the ap- 
plication of publicity to the problem, and sug- 
gesting that more extensive efforts would re- 
sult in even better results. 

There is no doubt that the public, including 
employees in industrial plants, can be in- 
fluenced in such a way as to cause a marked 
reduction in the number of accidents: As an 
instance of what can be accomplished in the 
way of educational work toward accident re- 





duction, a large traction company in one of 
the Ohio Valley cities handling a large amount 
of suburban traffic decided that accidents were 
becoming too numerous and must be lessened 
in number. A plan of advertising was decided 
on. Pictures were run in the cars showing the 
proper methods of alighting from cars and 
getting on them. Suggestions regarding acci- 
dent prevention were printed on the back of 
transfer slips, and in addition a series of ad- 
vertisements was published in the daily papers, 
discussing the most frequent causes of acci- 
dents and urging the public in its own behalf 
to use the necessary precautions to prevent 
them. 

The records of the company, extending over 
a period of four years, showed a remarkable 
decrease in the number of accidents, the num- 
ber recorded during the past six months being 
sixty per cent below the number which had 
occurred in the corresponding period four 
years previous. Here was a concrete and 
striking example of what systematic publicity 
was able to accomplish along this line. 

It is a truism that accidents occur in the 
inverse ratio to the danger attached to the 
occupation in question. That is to say, where 
the danger is relatively small the number of 
accidents is relatively large. In the case of a 
traction company, for example, it is safe to say 
that if every passenger and every employee 
took every reasonable precaution to prevent 
accident, the number would approach the van- 
ishing point. The personal equation, with its 
large factor of carelessness, prevents this 
being done. Only by emphasizing the danger 
and urging the use of the precaution is it pos- 
sible really to prevent accidents. 

The plan which many believe would get 
results, if it were possible to secure co-opera- 
tion on the part of the casualty companies, 
would be in large measure along the lines of 
what is being done by the fire underwriters. 
A central publicity bureau should be organized 
and put in charge of men competent to direct 
the work. The reduction of accidents is a 
matter of public concern, and also of keen 
news interest. Therefore it would be possible 
to gain the co-operation of the press in the 
work of extending knowledge and emphasizing 
precautionary measures on the part of the 
public. 

The daily papers and the magazines could be 
used in order to reach the general public, and 
the causes of accidents which are common to 
all walks of life could be analyzed and 
methods suggested for reducing their number. 
Co-operation could be arranged for with car- 
riers afid other service companies whereby 
their patrons could be informed directly as to 
the conditions regarding accidents and the 
necessity for striving to prevent them. In this 
way the public mind would be alive to the 
importance of the subject, carelessness would 
be largely eliminated, and the number of acci- 
dents would be reduced. 

Next, the trade papers covering the indus- 
trial fields could be used as a means of indi- 
cating the special hazards in those occupations 
and the measures which should be taken to 
prevent accidents or at least to reduce their 
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number and severity, For instance, The Iron 
Age would gladly print articles going into 
detail regarding the best methods to use in 
preventing casualties in iron-working establish- 
ments. These would reach thousands of men 
having charge of such plants, and would in- 
fluence them in the direction of adopting the 
right kind of measures to reduce the danger of 
accident. This and other papers in that field 
have taken up the subject already, and would, 
without question, aid in extending knowledge 
about it. 

The American Lumberman, in the lumber 
trade, as well as other leaders in that line, 
could be used to extend knowledge as to the 
scope and nature of accidents in the lumbering 
and woodworking field; while The Black Dia- 
mond would be the proper medium of ap- 
proach in taking up the question of reducing 
accidents in coal mining and in the handling 
of coal generally. Each business has its own 
peculiar conditions, and the reduction of the 
number of accidents would depend largely on 
the proper treatment of the special hazard, 
which could be taken up in the trade papers 
covering those fields. 

It might be urged that each individual in the 
various lines referred to is now doing all. he 
can to reduce the number of accidents, since 
he realizes that it means loss to him for his 
men to be hurt. Yet everybody knows that 
many, if not most, of the accidents which hap- 
pen in the industrial plants are preventable, 
and that the fact that they happen is due partly 
to the failure of the employer to take proper 
methods as far as equipping his machines is 
concerned, partly because of the ignorance of 
the employee and partly because of the care- 
lessness of the latter. 

If the extent of the loss due to accident were 
impressed upon each operator, so as to enlist 
his co-operation in reducing the total as far as 
his own plant is concerned; if the employee. 
in turn, were instructed as to the nature of the 
hazard and the absolute necessity for using 
precautionary measures, there is no doubt that 
better results would be accomplished than are 
secured under present conditions. 

The carelessness of the average workman is 
notorious, and getting rid of this factor would 
be the principal difficulty. In doing this the 
publicity bureau could, with good effect, issue 
placards relating to the various trades and 
occupations, and have these placed about the 
plants, so that workmen would be constantly 
reminded of the dangers to which they are 
subjected ‘and the necessity for avoiding them. 
The cost of distributing these would not be 
great; the company placing the liability insur- 
ance on a plant could have them erected, and 
the effect would be distinctly worth while. 

While it is customary to rail at the workman 
in the steel mill who pushes the goggles in- 
tended to save his eyes from flying particles 
of iron back upon his forehead, there are fre- 
quently found cases where the workman is not 
to blame. For instance, it is not unusual to 
hear an agent for a liability company suggest 
to an employer that he install a guard of some 
kind upon a machine, suggesting that it could 
be made so heavy and unwieldy as to cause 
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the workman to remove it, yet providing the 
necessary legal defense in case of accident. 

This sort of effort, while perhaps saving the 
liability company from loss, is hardly defen- 
sible on any other ground, since it is insincere 
and not intended to prevent accident, but 
merely to afford a loophole through which the 
employer and the company might escape. If 
the effort had been directed toward having a 
guard really efficient put in place, so that the 
chances of accident would be materially re- 
duced, real good would have been accom- 
plished. 

The reduction of accident offers a great field 
for the efforts of the publicity man. He who 
can influence workmen, employers and the 
public at large to study casualties, to find their 
causes and the remedies, and who can then re- 
duce the element of carelessness sufficiently 
to cause the remedies to be generally applied, 
has it in his power to not only confer a boon 
upon humanity, but also to add in no small 
measure to the wealth of the nation. 


AGENTS’ AND BROKERS’ LICENSE 
LAW. 


The firm of Knoll & Turgeon, managers and 
adjusters for the Attna Life at Buffalo, N. Y., 
have issued a circular to their agents on the 
above subject, which is of interest to all agents 
and brokers. The circular is as follows: 


Agents’ and Brokers’ License Law. 

We have received a number of inquiries from 
agents and brokers as to the operation of the 
above law, and we have, therefore, submitted 
the questions below to William H. Hotchkiss, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York State, 
and to which questions we append the answer 
made by Superintendent Hotchkiss. 

The agent who reads the questions and 
answers carefully will thus be fully posted as to 
the operation of the agents’ and brokers’ license 
law, which becomes effective on January 1. 

Q.1. Will an agent be required to obtain a 
license for each company represented, or will 
one agency license suffice to cover the repre- 
sentation of any number of companies? 

A.1. An agent will have to be separately 
licensed for each company represented by him. 

Q. 2. Will a person who has a license as agent, 
and who also brokers insurance to other agents, 
be required to also obtain a broker’s license in 
order to lawfully receive commissions on such 
business as he may broker to other agents? 

A. 2. It is the opinion of this Department that 
no person can lawfully receive commissions from 
other companies than those of which he is the 
duly authorized agent, except under and by vir- 
tue of his holding an additional license as broker. 

Q. 3. If any agency is licensed as an agent, is 
it necessary for salaried employees of said 
agency to solicit insurance to obtain either an 
agent’s or broker’s license? 

A. 3. No salaried employee of a licensed agent 
or broker can lawfully receive a commission for 
business solicited by him, unless such employee 
holds a license as broker or agent. 

Q. 4. Is it necessary for agents and brokers to 
apply for licenses prior to January 1, 1912, in 
order to lawfully transact an insurance business 
after January 1, 1912, or has an agent until 
July 1, 1912, to apply for a license? 

A. 4. Application should be made for licenses 
before January 1, 1912. It is expected that blank 
forms, etc., will be ready for distribution about 
November 15. Agents of foreign companies who 
already hold licenses which do not expire until 
July 1, 1912, can lawfully transact business for 
the companies named until such licenses have 
expired by limitation. 

Q. 5. Should applications for licenses as agent 
be made direct to the Insurance Department by 
each agent, or should the agency licenses be 
applied for by the companies represented? 

A. 5. Application for license as agent should be 
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made by the companies concerned in each in- 
stance. 

Q. 6. Should application for license as broker 
be made direct to the Department, and will the 
Department in due course provide blank forms 
upon which such application may be made? 

A. 6. Application for license as broker should 
be made by the individual desiring such license, 
upon blank which will be provided for that 
purpose. 


INSURABILITY FOR ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE AFTER OPERATIONS. 





Reasons for Postponing and Rejecting Ap- 
plications with a History of Operation. 





By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 


Among the great number of applications pre- 
sented to accident insurance companies for the 
issuing of accident policies, a large percentage 
show that the applicants have suffered at some 
time or other during life from an operation. 
These operations may have been performed on 
the head, the chest or the abdomen, or some 
part of the extremities may have been re- 
moved on account of accident or disease. 
There are certain definite rules for the issuing 
of accident policies following some operations, 
while with others it is impossible to decide if 
the applicant is insurable by any rule, but each 
case must be considered separately. 


OPERATIONS ON THE HEAp. 

When an injury necessitates a surgical op- 
eration on some part of the head the cause of 
the operation, together with its location and 
severity, determine if the individual is insur- 
able for accident insurance and when he is 
insurable. Trephining the skull is a serious 
operation, and may cause a long period of dis- 
ability on account of this operation opening 
the skull and exposing the brain. An insur- 
ance company would not issue an accident 
policy to any one who had such an operation 
pertormed until at least a year after complete 
recovery. This long period of time is made 
necessary on account of the injury which may 
have been done to the brain and skull. 

If disease of either ear exists, and one of 
the mastoid processes is opened, a part of the 
skull is involved. The mastoid process is a 
projection of bone immediately behind the ear, 
and when it is necessary to open this process 
and clean it out it requires extreme care, for 
the reason that pus or matter is already pres- 
ent and may be forced into the brain itself. 
An individual with a disease of either ear 
which involves the mastoid process would not 
be insurable for any kind of insurance on ac- 
count of the disease in the ear. When the dis- 
ease becomes cured such a person is usually 
insurable from nine to twelve months after the 
operation if the discharge has been entirely 
cured, 

Operations for the removal of any part of 
either the upper or lower jaw are performed 
when a cancer involves these bones. In such 
cases the person is not insurable on account of 
the malignant growth which is present, and 
not on account of the removal of a part of 
either bone.. When a large part of either bone 
has been removed by accident, such a person 


would not be insurable, because of inability to 
properly masticate food and the moral hazard 
which is present on account of the disfigure- 
ment. 

CHEST. 

Sometimes. it is necessary to perform an 
operation on the chest. If a tube is run through 
the chest wall for the purpose of evacuating 
a collection of pus, such an operation would 
have no effects on the insurability, but the 
disease itself which would cause such an op- 
eration would probably prevent a person from 
receiving a policy. It may be necessary in 
some persons to remove a part of one or two 
or three ribs, in which case the disease which 
causes the removal and not the operation 
would prevent insurance being issued. 


ABDOMEN. 
Abdominal operations are extremely fre- 
quent, and when performed for the purpose of 
removing any of the contents of the abdomen 
on account of malignant growth, render the 
individual uninsurable for any kind of a policy. 

When the appendix has been removed and 
the wound heals without suppuration or pus, 
the resulting scar is almost invariably strong 
and firm, consequently such a person is insur- 
able for accident insurance as soon as complete 
recovery takes place, and this time is usually 
from three to six months after the operation. 
If the appendix is removed and pus found in 
the abdominal cavity it is necessary to allow 
the wound to heal from the bottom up. The 
scar under these conditions is not a strong 
one, and as soon as the. individual gets on his 
feet there is a tendency for it to stretch. If it 
does stretch a rupture forms, and a hernia 
through a scar is harder to cure than the usual 
form of rupture. In cases with this history the 
individual is not insurable until from six to 
twelve months after the operation, and ex- 
amination shows that the scar is firm, and 
there is little probability of a rupture oc- 
curring. If a rupture does follow through a 
scar, and it can be well supported by a truss. 
such a person is insurable by wearing a me- 
chanical support when in the upright position. 

Inguinal hernia, or that form of rupture 
which is most common in the male, is some- 
times cured by operation, and when so cured 
the individual is insurable for accident insur- 
ance within a reasonable time after. recovery 
has been complete, and from three to six 
months after the operation are usually suf- 
ficient. 

Umbilical hernia, or rupture occurring near 
the navel, is usually of large size, and there- 
fore difficult to cure by operation. If an op- 
eration does cure this condition, however. 
such a person is insurable from four to eight 
months after the date of operation. It is 
questionable if any one ‘having this condition 
in an aggravated form and wearing a truss 
should be granted accident insurance without 
a waiver on the policy eliminating indemnity 
if disability is caused by this condition. 

Operations on the urinary bladder for any 
cause would require a medical examination 
after the operation to ascertain if full recovery 
had taken place. If an incision was made into 
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the bladder for the purpose: of removing a 
stone, and -the wound had: completely healed, 
it would: have no. affect on the insurability: of 
the person from three to six months after re- 
covery, provided no tendency. existed to the 
formation of another stone. If an opening 
remained in the bladder, even though a: min- 
ute one, through which urine passed; it would 
render such a person uninsurable. 

Diseases of the liver, pancreas and -spleen 
which require operation, prevent the issuing 
of accident policies on account of the disease 
existing and not on account of the operation. 

Operations on one or both kidneys, either 
through the anterior abdominal wall, or 
through the sides of the body for the purpose 
of removing a kidney or a part of one, a stone 
in the kidney or a disease involving this organ 
would almost invariably prevent the issuance 
of accident insurance until complete recovery 
had taken place, and at least a year had elapsed 
after all signs and symptoms had disappeared, 
and it could be positively stated that the per- 
son had regained normal health. Even after 
waiting such a time and with the history of 
good health some insurance companies are very 
careful about accepting such risks. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


Probably the most frequent history of opera- 
tions on insurance applications cites the loss 
of fingers. Amputation of the fingers of either 
hand has no bearing on the insurability of an 
individual, provided one finger of either hand 
or a part of all four fingers remain so that the 
person can grip an object. When this condi- 
tion exists in one hand only it is usually not 
considered enough to prevent the issuing of 
accident policies, but if both hands were so 
badly deformed that such a person could not 
grip an object, then good underwriting de- 
mands that this class of individual be rejected. 
The loss of the thumb of one or both hands is 
considered more severe than the loss of 
fingers, for the reason that the thumb opposes 
the fingers and completes the circle for grasp- 
If both thumbs are lost and no 
other deformity of the hands exists, it is not 
sufficient to refuse the issuance of an accident 
policy. The loss of one hand or one arm in 
conjunction with the occupation, determines 
whether the person is insurable or not. The 
majority of companies will issue accident poli- 
cies to individuals who have lost one entire 
arm, provided the occupation is not hazardous. 
When both arms are lost the individual be- 
comes uninsurable. 

The loss of the toes of one or both feet or 
a part of either foot would not prevent the 
issuing of accident insurance if one foot or 
one entire leg had not been lost. Insurance 
companies are very careful about writing an 
accident policy for a person who has lost one 
entire lower extremity, but some companies, 
however, will issue this form of insurance in 
these cases. 

The occupation must be considered in all 
applications for accident insurance when the 
history of an operation is given, especially 
when some part of the extremities has been 
lost through accident and a surgical operation. 
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Some men are insurable for this form of in- 
surance with a larger part of the body am- 
putated than others, this being on account of 
the occupation and the position in life, which 
makes the individual in same cases less liable 
to accident than others. The occupation must 
also be considered when an abdominal opera- 
tion has been performed; any one having suf- 
fered such an operation, and whose occupation 
requires heavy work, is more liable to develop 
a rupture after an abdominal incision than is 
one whose occupation does not require any 
lifting or straining. The same statement ap- 
plies to operations on the chest, as it is possible 
for a hernia of the lungs to occur through the 
chest wall which has been weakened by an 
operation for removal of a part of it. It is ex- 
tremely important in all cases with a history 
of an operation of any kind that each case be 
considered separately, and the age, height, 
weight and occupation be taken in conjunction 
with this history. 


Working for Good Practices. 

President Edson S. Lott, of the United 
States Casualty of New York, in his endeavors 
to keep the company up to the highest stand- 
ard, has issued a card, which we reprint here- 
with, urging sound ethical practices on his 
agency force. It is a matter of public record 
that this company already occupies a high 
position in the estimation of competitors, and 
this announcement will serve to emphasize it. 
The company stands well financially, is highly 
regarded by its agents, its services are ap- 
preciated by the insured, and, in fact, it stands 
four square to all the winds that blow. 

“In the interest of co-operation and good 
practices between casualty insurance com- 
panies, all agents of the United States Cas- 
ualty Company and all persons connected with 
its branch offices are cautioned not to make 
any statements, oral or written, or circulate 
printed reports of any nature reflecting un- 
favorably in any manner upon the financial 
standing or reputation of any other company. 

“Say every good thing you can about the 
United States Casualty Company, but don’t 
cast reflections upon your competitors. 

“Make those that you come in contact with 
understand that the service furnished by the 
United States Casualty Company is the best 
that experience, skill, fair dealing and money 
can provide, and that its methods are clean 
and businesslike.” 


FUTURE OF THE LIABILITY 
BUSINESS. 

It will be exceedingly interesting to follow the 
evolution of the Washington and Ohio State in- 
surance plans, if they are held to be constitu- 
tional. If we accept the experience of the past 
as a guide, we venture to predict that scandals 
will develop in the administration of the vast 
funds paid into the State treasuries. Our State 
governments are woefully lacking in ordinary 
business ability and integrity, and it would be 
a logical outcome of the system if the political 
party in power were to take advantage of the 
large number of employees required in the con- 
duct of the business to build up a political 


machine which assuredly would not be used in 
the interest of good government. There are, to 
be sure, indications that the people are becom- 
ing alive to the evils of our present methods 
of party government, but it will take many 
years before any State in the Union may hope 
to equal any of the European countries in their 
careful administration of such funds. 

Beyond question, workmen’s compensation 
will be adopted by a majority of the States 
within the next five years. A number of the 
present acts are of doubtful constitutionality, 
but attorneys agree for the most part that the 
Kansas statute will stand the test. In any 
event, some one of the acts will be found to 
be constitutional, and then that act will no 
doubt be adopted generally by the other States. 

Within five years practically eighty-five per 
cent of all liability business will be classed as 
workmen’s compensation in one form or an- 
other. Workmen’s compensation is nothing 
more or less than accident insurance covering 
all employees in the service of the employer. 
Instead of having one paid claim out of every 
nine to twenty accidents (the ratio varying 
according to the class of business), as is the 
case under employers’ liability policies, there 
will be a paid claim on the basis of at least 
every two accidents reported. This would be an 
extremely conservative figure. 

In dealing with the rates under employers’ 
liability policies, we find great differences. Ori- 
ginally in the State of Pennsylvania, where all 
the old defenses were available under the com- 
mon law, we had a certain rate established for 
each industry. If this rate were compared with 
those of some of the Western States, which had 
abolished practically all such defenses by court 
decisions, it would be found necessary to multi- 
ply the Pennsylvania rate by 8 or 10 in order 
to obtain a proper rate for those Western States. 
In other words, there was a wide variation in 
employees’ liability rates in different parts of the 
country. 

It is, therefore, obvious that it will be necessary 
to increase even the high liability rates in the 
West by a certain multiplier—to be determined 
by the provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act and the classification in the manual. 
Workmen’s compensation is nothing more or 
less than workmen’s collective insurance, with 
the exception that the latter is a voluntary 
act on the part of the employer partaking of 
the character of a charity in the interests of 
his workmen; although in other cases the 
workmen themseives contribute a portion of 
their wages each month in order to secure the 
benefits of a blanket accident policy. But under 
workmen’s compensation, on the other hand, the 
benefits are given legally to the workmen. 

If the benefits of any workmen’s compensation 
act are compared with the benefits under the 
standard workmen’s collective policy, it is self 
evident that it will be necessary to use a multi- 
plier in the case of the former which will vary 
in accordance with those benefits. In that case, 
if we consider the rates obtained during the year 
1910 as a basis, it will be necessary to multiply 
those rates by from 5 to 10 in order to obtain 
a proper compensation rate. 

The aggregate liability premiums of all com- 
panies approximated 30 millions of dollars in 
1910. Five years hence it is safe to assume that 
the aggregate premiums will exceed 125 millions. 
No other kind of insurance whatever has any 
such prospects. Therefore, agents who compre- 
hend the business have a brilliant future in 
store for them. 

We must not delude ourselves into believing 
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that it will be only necessary to write the busi- 
ness. There are difficulties ahead. Let me call 
particular attention to two classes of them: 

1. Mutual Insurance—The arguments against 
this form of insurance are known to all agents; 
and this company, in fixing its rates, has made 
the margin of profit so small that no just com- 
plaint can be made that our rates are excessive. 
Furthermore, mutuai insurance companies can- 
not hope to secure proper data on which to base 
workmen’s compensation rates. 

2. The principle of State insurance unques- 
tionably will be adopted by a number of States 
following the example of Washington and Ohio. 
This principle will ultimately, no doubt, be made 
to embrace not only workmen’s compensation, 
but likewise fire and !ife insurance. The State 
of Washington has to-day a commission looking 
into the question of the advisability of adopting 
State fire insurance. The State of Florida has 
also a commission investigating the same ques- 
tion with regard to life insurance. 

It is essential that a campaign of education be 
conducted against the dangers of State insur- 
ance. To meet the situation intelligently, we 
must submit a logical and equitable plan as an 
alternative. We should advocate State super- 
vision, and a more or less State control, of 
rates and practices through an actuarial board, 
leaving the underwriting of the business to pri- 
vate concerns at a fair profit. All insurance 
agents in all classes of insurance should form 
associations throughout the country to co-oper- 
ate along well-defined general lines. 

It is most essential that the whole subject of 
State insurance be given the widest publicity 
and the most careful study; and to that end, 
too, it is essential that every insurance agent 
representing any class of insurance should co- 
operate with all of his fellow agents. 

It is no more logical for the State to under- 
take the business of insurance than it is for it 
to go into the manufacturing business. If the 
State of Ohio should pass a law creating a num- 
ber of woolen mills and clothing factories to 
manufacture clothing from the raw wool—levy- 
ing a general tax to cover the construction of 
the factories and the operations of manufactur- 
ing and selling the product to the people at the 
net cost of the wool—it would be acting no more 
illogically than it did when it enacted the 
present State insurance law. Every insurance 
agent in the country is directly interested in 
the subject of State insurance. Indirectly, 
every manufacturing concern and railroad is in- 
terested likewise; for, logically, if the State can 
take over one class of business, there is no 
reason why it should stop at that one particular 
class; but, on the contrary, there is every reason 
why it should pass on to other classes.— 
Monthly Bulletin, Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE — CONDITION — 
BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS.—Where a policy of 
burglary insurance provides, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the insurer’s liability, that the books 
and accounts of the insured shall be so kept 
that the actual loss could be determined from 
them, evidence that such books and accounts 
were kept by the insured is essential to a re- 
covery on the policy. 

Appeal from Trial Term, New York County. 

Action by Ignatz Rosenberg against the Peo- 
ples Surety Company of New York. Judgment 
upon a verdict for plaintiff, and defendant ap- 
peals from the judgment. Judgment reversed 
and new trial granted. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department. Rosenberg vs. People’s 
Surety Company of New York. 
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PUNCTURED WOUNDS OF FACE. 


A Form of Injury that Usually Leaves 
Permanent Scars. 


By C. H. HarsaucuH, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Punctured wounds of the face follow when 
any form of instrument or missile comes in 
violent contact with this part of the body. The 
injury produces an opening in the skin and 
probably a fracture involving one of the bony 
cavities of the face. When a_ punctured 
wound is not sufficiently deep to involve the 
large cavity of the head which contains the 
brain, it may open one of the cavities of the 
forehead which lie between the two tables of 
the skull or the bony cavity on either side of 
the nose. If these cavities, which are con- 
tained within the bones themselves, are opened 
externally in a violent manner, infection usu- 
ally follows and_ prolongs the disability. 

Punctured wounds of the cheeks may badly 
injure the inside of the mouth or throat. If 
the tongue is wounded or torn the disability 
is prolonged on account of the individual not 
being able to eat properly, thus producing 
weakness and retarding recovery. 

When wounds of the face are produced by 
missiles from firearms the resulting injury is 
usually a penetrating wound, and sometimes a 
perforating one; in addition to this, if the fire- 
arm is held close to the face the skin is not 
only burned and blistered by the discharge but 
burned and unburned powder is driven into 
the skin, and results in minute dark gray spots 
of discoloration, which remain permanent 
after the skin has healed. 

Punctured wounds of the face are apparent 
and are followed by hemorrhage, pain, swell- 
ing and discoloration. Fright and shock almost 
invariably follow a punctured wound on any 
part of the face, the degree of nervous shock 
depending on the severity of the wound and 
the circumstances under which it was inflicted. 
These wounds produce more or less disfig- 
urement, the resulting scar being more a dis- 
figurement if on the face of a woman than on 
a man, 

When wounds of the 


face occur and are 


caused by knife thrusts, daggers or firearms 
complications may ensue. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that tetanus occurs more frequently 
when followed by wounds produced on the 
Fourth of July, this being due to the increased 
amount of powder which is used in various 
ways. Wounds from firearms caused by blank 
cartridges are always prolific in the production 
of cases of tetanus. Erysipelas not infre- 
quently follows wounds of ‘the face, and in 
such cases the period of disability is greatly 
prolonged. Erysipelas when complicated with 
wounds of the fact produced by an instrument 
may not be due to the puncture itself, the in- 
fection getting into the wound some hours or 
days after it occurred. It requires frcm three 
to seven days for the germs of erysipelas to 
grow and produce the disease ; therefore, if this 
disease follows a punctured wound of the face 
and does not show itself until from a week or 
ten days after the injury was inflicted, it is 
questionable if the germs of this disease were 
carried into the wound at the time it was 
made. 

Total disability in preferred risks is usually 
longer than in other when 
wounds of the face exist; this is because of the 
occupation which prevents an. individual of 
this class from attending to business on ac- 
count of the face being bandaged. Ordinary 
punctured wounds of the face which do not 
involve any of the bony cavities usually require 
from three to ten days of this form of disa- 
bility. If an instrument punctures one of the 
cavities of the face and infection follows, total 


classifications 


disability will last from two to four or six 
This period of time depends on the 
instrument which produced the 
degree of laceration of the superficial tissues 
and the severity of the inflammation following 
the infection. 

Ordinary risks suffering with more or less 


weeks, 
wound, the 


superficial punctured wounds of the face do 
not often require more than from two to five 
days of total disability. When the wound has 
been deep and involved some of the cavities, 
the period of disability is not more than from 
one to two or three weeks. If a complication, 
such as tetanus or erysipelas supervenes, the 
period of disability is governed by the com- 
plication. 


Partial disability does not often follow the 
period of total disability when punctured 
wounds of the face have occurred, unless the 
injury has been very severe and a long period 
of total disability has ensued and produced a 
debilitated condition. In such cases preferred 
risks may require from one to two or three 
weeks of partial disability after a part of the 
duties is resumed. 

Punctured wounds of the face always leave 
a scar which is more or less permanent, but 
it does not prevent individuals from securing 
accident or health insurance after a complete 
recovery has taken place. If the wound is 
penetrating or perforated in character or in- 
volves the eye or brain cavity, each individual 
case should be considered before insurance of 
any kind is accepted. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF UNIFORM 
ACCIDENT SCHEDULES. 


S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty Company, read a paper bearing 
the above title before the Chicago Conference 
of the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation at the Auditorium Hotel, 
September 16. The following 
taken from the paper: 


Edson 


Chicago, 
extracts are 


The lack of uniformity in the manner and 
method of reporting accidents, and the wide 
diversity of the information contained in such 
reports, is a serious handicap in a study of 
available statistics for the purpose of intelli- 
gently predicting the effect of changes in labor 
laws. Hardly any two State labor departments 
use similar blanks in asking for reports of acci- 
dents, and the method of tabulating accident 
statistics changes with State boundary lines. 
The result is that any general compilation of 
industrial accident figures available for public 
use is not possible. They have not sufficient 
points in common. 

But beyond al! this is the fact that investi- 
gators sometimes omit the collection of im- 
portant details that would give another aspect 
to the subject sought to be illuminated by 
statistics; and as frequently the statistics them- 
selves vary with the varying notions of the per- 
sons who give the original data, if there be the 
least opportunity for a difference of opinion as 
to how questions should be answered. * * * 

I believe that the State and the insurance 
company are both vitally interested in uniform 
accident schedules. I am of the opinion that 
the information which the State most needs is 
that which the insurance companies find most 
useful for themselves. 

What casualty insurance companies them- 
selves want to get from reports of accident is: 
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1. Data that will show what measures should 
be taken for the prevention of accidents. 

2. Data that will show who is responsible for 
accidents. : 

3. Data that will enable the calculation of 
premiums for employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

As respects accident prevention, casualty in- 
surance companies should have, in connection 
with each accident reported: 

(a) Description of the place where the acci- 
dent occurred and of the tool or appliance caus- 
ing the accident. 

(b) Description of how the place where the 
accident occurred was lighted. 

(c) Description of the accident itself. 

(d) Statement of the cause of the accident. 

(e) Statement whether guards were provided, 
and if provided, whether they were adequate. 

(f) Statement whether guards were in use, 
and if not, whether they had been removed by 
the injured person. 

(g) Age of injured person. 

(h) Sex and nationality of injured person. 

(i) Duties of injured person. 

(j) Length of time the injured person had 
worked with the tool or appliance causing the 
accident. 

(k) Statement of the instructions, if any, that 
had been given the injured person regarding his 
work, and regarding the tool or appliance caus- 
ing the accident. 

(1) Statement as to whether the accident was 
due to want of ordinary care on the part of the 
injured person. 

(m) Statement as to whether the injured per- 
son was under the influence of intoxicants or 
drugs at the time of the accident. 

(n) Hour of day at which the accident oc- 
curred. 

(o) Number of hours the injured person had 
been working on the day the accident occurred. 

(p) Statement as to whether ‘“‘pushers” or 
“shovers’’ were employed to speed up workmen, 
including the injured person. 

(q) Statement as to whether and how the acci- 
dent could have been avoided. Pea 

As respects responsibility for accidents, we 
should have data that will enable the classifica- 
tion of accidents under one of the following 
heads: 

(a) Inevitable risk. 

(b) Carelessness or want of skill. 

(c)} Want of guards. 

(d) Non-use of guards. 

(e) Improper factory arrangements. 

(f) Insufficient lighting. 

(g) Want of proper instruction. 

(h) Disobedience of rules. 

(i) Unfit clothing. 

(j) Intoxication or under influence of drugs. 

(k) Fault of other (third) persons. 

(1) Fault of employer and workman jointly. 
* 2 * 

As respects calculation of costs (insurance 
premiums) under workmen’s compensation acts, 
we should have the following data: 

(a) The total number of workmen exposed in 
the given industry during a stated period of 
time. 

(b) The total wages of these workmen during 
the stated period of time. 

(c) The number of deaths of workmen, and the 
number of the dead that had dependents (with 
statement of number of dependents in each case, 
whether they are citizens of the United States 
or Canada, and their relationship to the de- 
ceased), and the number of the dead that had no 
dependents during the stated period of time. 

(d) The number of workmen receiving per- 
manent disabilities, the nature of the disabil- 
ities, and the ages of the persons contracting 
them within the stated period of time. 

(e) The number of workmen temporarily dis- 
abled and the length of time each was dis- 
abled from work within the stated period of 
time. 

(f) The weekly wages of the killed and injured 
workmen. * * * 

Various States are embarking on the unknown 
sea of workmen’s ‘‘compensation,’’ as distin- 
guished from employers’ liability, under the no- 
tion that a workmen’s compensation system will 
cost the employer little or no more than an 
employers’ liability system. Casualty insurance 
companies know better, but their small voice 
has been unheard, or unheeded. When statistics 
such as I have outlined are available, they will 
be of very great aid to lawmakers in drafting 
laws for the prevention of accidents—of in- 
finitely greater value to the world at large than 
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any kind of insurance against accidents—and 
they will, I am confident, sustain my prediction 
of the high cost te employers of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. In this connection I desire to 
commend to your favorable consideration the 
humanitarian work being done by the American 
Museum of Safety of New York and kindred 
institutions. * * * 


SURETY AGENTS SHOULD BE REAL 
UNDERWRITERS. 


The head of one of the leading surety com- 
panies of the country recently went to a good 
deal of trouble to find out something about 
the losses which his organization had been 
paying. In other words, he believed that the 
loss ratio was higher than it would have been 
under ideal conditions, and he instituted an 
analysis having in mind developing the main 
factors in producing losses which could have 
been avoided. 

His findings were interesting. He discov- 
ered that in a really impressive number of 
cases losses were being paid, and the earnings 
of the stockholders and possibly of the agents 
reduced for reasons which were no reasons at 
all; that is to say, because of things which 
should not have existed. He found that in- 
demnitors were being allowed to evade their 
responsibilities, or were being accepted with- 
out being properly responsible; that false or 
misleading financial statements were being 
made and accepted, leading to loss; that agents 
were approving bonds which should not have 
been approved, and wrongly executing others, 
and that the home office itself had in many 
cases failed to exercise proper precautions in 
issuing the bonds, or in investigating state- 
ments made in the applications. 

It is probably safe to say that every com- 
pany, were it to investigate and analyze its 
losses, would discover that a great many, if 
not most of them, were due to preventable 
causes. Failure to investigate this point or 
that, “overlooking bets” in inquiring into the 
financial responsibility of principals or in- 
demnitors, or effort on the part of the agent 
to accommodate the person for whom he was 
issuing the bond, are all contributing causes, 
resulting in the piling up of losses and the 
reduction of earnings. 

Getting down to the real crux of the matter, 
however, and seeking the underlying reason 
which has its effect in many of these imme- 
diate causes, it is evident that haste in writing 
business is responsible for many of the losses 
which are constantly being recorded. The 
agent is eager to write the bond; getting his 
share of the business is his first concern, and 
it is up to him to produce. Instead of main- 
taining the calm, judicial position from which 
he is able to judge carefully and disinterest- 
edly as to the desirability of the contractor, 
for example, who applies for a surety bond, he 
is too often compelled to rush after the con- 
tractor and solicit him, being put at a disad- 
vantage and being kept on the defensive. 

This necessity means that things are done 
hastily, if at all, and that the important and 
fundamental considerations of the surety bond 
are often lost sight of. The contractor, in- 
stead of soliciting the company to lend him its 
support and endorsement, may practically 
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name his own terms. That is why financial 
statements which should be closely checked 
and’ carefully -investigated-are allowed to go 
through without severe criticism; and that is 
why the agent too frequently thinks more 
about the premium involved than he does 
about the elimination of the risk attendant 
upon issuing the bond. 


Surety Bonp Not AN INSURANCE Poticy, 


It is well understood among surety men phat 
the bond is not a policy of insurance, and that 
when the company issues it the suppositjon is 
that the element of risk has been eliminated. 
Were it not eliminated, as far as the company 
can determine, it would be bad buginess to 
issue such a bond. The rates are based, not 
on the element of risk involved (ag is clearly 
shown by the fact that the same rates are 
charged for bonds of the same character with- 
out regard to the financial standing of the 
parties bonded) but on the value of the ser- 
vice given. Therefore it would be ruinous to 
attempt to write surety bonds which admitted 
the element of risk, and carried a definite ex- 
pectation of loss, as in life or fire insurance. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this, the agent 
sometimes loses sight of the necessity of prop- 
erly safeguarding the company when he issues 
a bond. The position he puts himself in by his 
eager rush for business prevents him from 
making the investigations which he could 
make were the applicant for the bond to come 
to him instead of the conditions being re- 
versed. In fact some agents even make a point 
in soliciting business of the absence of “red 
tape” from their methods, and of the ease 
which marks the issuance of a bond from their 
offices. 

This is merely another way of saying that 
the applicant will be allowed to “get by” with- 
out the proper scrutiny. His collateral, the 
character of his indemnitors, his previous rec- 
ord and other facts which have a vital relation 
to the question in hand, that of putting the 
company on his surety, are hurriedly glossed 
over, the main point, that of getting the pre- 
mium and issuing the bond, being gotten 
through with as quickly as possible. 

This is the sort of method that the applicant 
likes; naturally, too, because it means a mini- 
mum amount of trouble to himself. He be- 
comes used to the “quick service” which some 
agents are able to give him, and would be an- 
noyed if he found that he had to go to addi- 
tional inconvenience in order to get the bond. 
The result is that the man who can give the 
best “service,” the word in this connection 
being perverted to mean the most rapid action, 
without regard to the actual requirements of 
the situation, usually lands the business, and 
the real underwriter, who looks out for the in- 
terests of his company as well as his imme- 
diate interest in the premium, is placed at a 
serious disadvantage. 


Quick Action PLAcED THE Bonp. 

An illustration of this developed not long 
ago in a large city in the Middle West. A 
contract amounting to something like $100,000 
was to be let for some public work. Among 
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the contractors who were to bid was one with 
whom the agent of a leading company had 
previously had dealings, having, in fact, writ- 
ten the bonds for several other large jobs 
which he had had. In order to anticipate his 
getting the present contract the agent asked 
him for a financial statement, the last one 
which he had received being a year old. This 
was a request which the contractor agreed to 
comply with. 

When the time came for the letting of the 
contract the man who was to furnish the 
statement, but who had forgotten to do so, 
was awarded the contract. Then another 
surety agent bobbed up, agreeing to issue the 
bond on the spot if he were given the busi- 
niess, and offering to accept the application 
later. The contractor had never seen the 
agent before, but the offer looked so attractive 
that he accepted it, feeling that it was much 
more convenient to do business this way. The 
careful agent, in this case, thus lost a con- 
siderable amount because he had thought first 
of his responsibility to his company. 

The agent who actually issued the bond ap- 
parently would be without justification were 
it not for the fact that he knew the general 
standing of the contractor was good; that he 
had successfully completed several other large 
contracts, and that his bond had been issued 
before that from the office of an agent who 
had a reputation for being careful and con- 
servative. But even these facts did not justify 
him in agreeing to bind his company on a 
$100,000 contract without having first secured 
the application and determined whether the 
bond, on its merits, should have been issued. 


Time oF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 


It is plain“that the drive for business is re- 
sponsible for haste in issuing bonds and lack 
of care in getting information which should be 
gotten before the bond is issued. The element 
of time is probably of greater importance in 
connection with the issuance of a surety bond 
than in any other department of the under- 
writing field. The previous record of the 
applicant; the verification of his financial 
statement; the examination of the collateral 
which he may deposit, or the investigation of 
the character of the indemnitor who takes the 
place of the security which has been demanded 
—all of these necessities call for the expendi- 
ture of time. 

And time is exactly the commodity which 
is in least supply, usually, at the time that a 
bond is to be written. Even lawyers, who are 
supposed to be informed about such things, 
usually delay applications for a legal bond of 
any character until the day before it is to be 
required, or sometimes until the very hour of 
its use. As for the average man, whose need 
for and use of bonds is occasional, or even in 
cases where it is frequently necessary to have 
corporate surety act in various relations, the 
assumption is usually made that a surety bond 
may be handed over the counter like so many 
pounds of sugar. And the celerity with which 
the surety man responds to a call indicates to 
the applicant that the situation is pretty nearly 
as he supposes it is. : 


There is only one cure for such a condition, 
and it goes deeper than the surface. Agents 
are needed in the field who are not simply 
business getters, but are real underwriters. 
And that is putting it up to the companies, 
for the agent himself is not always to blame. 
He is between the Scylla of “get business” 
and the Charybdis of “don’t send in bad con- 
tracts.” He must produce premiums, and his 
business must be clean. In trying to combine 
these two contending forces into a team that 
will .carry him along to success the man in 
the field is sometimes hard put to it. 


EpucaTE THE PUuBLIC. 


The education of the public which buys 
surety bonds would help a good deal in the 
right direction. Instead of being permitted to 
assume that the bond is like insurance, and 
that the premium which he pays is for the 
purpose of taking care of any losses which 
may develop, the applicant must be made to 
understand that the surety company is selling 
service and not insurance; and that while it 
guarantees the performance of a contract or 
the carrying out of a relationship, it does not 
expect to assume a loss, and, in fact, plans to 
eliminate the possibility of it by insisting upon 
indemnity being provided. 

The dissemination of information bearing 
on bonds, about which, in spite of the ad- 
vance in the business, comparatively little is 
known, is largely in the hands of the local 
agents and general agents who are coming in 
contact with the people who purchase their 
service. They can extend knowledge by word 
of mouth, and even better by their own prac- 
tices. They could, through the local associa- 
tions which now exist in great number, issue 
publications from time to time, written from 
the standpoint of the purchaser of the bond, 
and explaining the fundamental propositions 
involved in its issuance and the exact rela- 
tionships held by the surety company, the ap- 
plicant and the person or party to whom the 
bond is given. 

“Present conditions,” said a well-known 
surety agent recently, “are the result of irre- 
sponsible competition and consequent indif- 
ference to and ignorance of the regulations 
which should govern the conduct of the busi- 
ness. The public, which buys our service, 
should be informed as to the necessity and 
reasons for strictness and care in the execu- 
tion of indemnity agreements and pledges of 
collateral. What ‘termination evidence’ is, and 
why we must have it; why an attachment 
bond remains in force until some judgment or 
order of court is entered which operates to 
discharge it; the difference in the legal effect 
of the various kinds of obligations, and many 
other phases of the bonding field should be ex- 
plained in understandable language. 

“By bringing the public closer to the surety 
company through this connecting link of in- 
formation, the chances for slipshod methods 
in the writing of business would be reduced, 
the losses of the companies would be lowered, 
and ultimately bonds would be written at lower 
rates.” 
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PERSONAL ACCIDENT CLAIMS. 


In looking over the history of the companies 
doing what is known as a commercial in 
contradistinction to the industrial accident 
business, it is difficult to understand the hostile 
attitude that has been assumed by the legisla- 
tures at the suggestion of the Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

The events that led up to the adoption of 
certain standard provisions in the policy con- 
tract would suggest that the regular form of 
contract in use by the companies was being 
used to evade the payment of just claims. Any 
investigation of claim files by the Department 
has failed to make public any failure in respect 
of the commercial policies. 

There is no doubt that a number of com- 
panies in good standing and in perfect good 
faith have been issuing limited coupons or 
tickets for a very small premium, and the 
benefits have been scaled to meet the reduced 
premium charge. Such coupons, however, 
have keen sold frequently without a proper ex- 
planation of their limitations, and the holder, 
if meeting with any kind of accident, promptly 
notifies the company, only to learn that the 
policy does not attach. Complaint is sent to 
the Insurance Department, but no amount of 
explanation can remove the impression that 
the insurance company will take a man’s 
money and then refuse to pay a claim when it 
arises. It is probable that ali the feeling 
against the good faith of the companies has 
been created by these limited tickets, and if 
the adoption of standard provisions results in 
the discontinuance of these coupons the busi- 
ness will be permanently benefited and the 
supposed necessity for uniform language will 
be forgotten. 

Already there are complaints that some five 
hundred different policies have been approved 
as complying with the spirit of the law, but all 
differing, in some particular, from each other. 
A court decision upon one contract would, 
therefore, not be binding upon any other of 
different form. 

Is the trouble one that can be met by any 
form of uniform language and standard pro- 
visions? The companies are agreeable to any 
consistent law provided the same law be made 
by all the States, but it is rather in the ad- 
ministration and settlement of claims that the 
public welfare is best conserved. The com- 
mercial policies are issued for a premium that 
permits settlement within the terms of the 
contract without shaving and still leaves a 
margin—small, indeed—for the company. 

Turning to the industrial policies, it must be 
remembered that the premium charge does not 
contemplate payment for all accidents, and 
that a method of remuneration to the agent 
who settles the claims on a profit sharing basis 
is likely to produce the worst possible dis- 
satisfaction. Bankers in Wall Street are 
anxious at all times to avoid panic by the 
publication of unfavorable news. The Arm- 
strong exposures in the life business produced 
disorganization for some time, but the publi- 
cation broadcast of the findings of the examin- 
ers of the result of their investigations of the 
method of settling industrial claims has once 
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more produced in the public mind the impres- 
sion that all insurance companies are alike 
unworthy of public confidence, and thus the 
innocent suffer as well as the guilty. 

It seems only fair to assume that the 
methods of a company, even if carried out by 
a subordinate, rest upon the manager, and any 
discipline should be exerted on him and him 
alone. The Department may have the power 
to cancel or withhold the license of any com- 
pany whose methods bring the manager into 
disgrace, but it seems an assumption of 
authority to order the dismissal of subordi- 
nates for carrying out the orders of the 
company. 

There will be witnessed in the very near 
future the experiment of stock insurance com- 
panies in competition with State insurance, 
and while the Insurance Departments are 
bound to protect the interests of the public, so 
they must be equally fair to the companies 
themselves and protect their good names 
against unjust criticism. 








INSURING THE AEROPLANE. 
By Grorce Brock. 

A thick-set young man, with a determined eye 
and a business-like manner, sits in one of the 
handsome offices of the Wall Street district. In 
power, influence and income he is the third in 
a big firm that leases an entire floor of a New 
York skyscraper. Five or six years ago this 
young man was an ordinary clerk in these 
offices. He made his rapid climb through being 
the one man who saw in advance the enormous 
business there was in the insuring of auto- 
mobiles. 

To-day this same young man is the pioneer 
air-ship insurance expert of the country. Not 
that there is any air-ship insurance to speak of 
yet. Most insurance people laugh at the idea. 
No; they do not exactly laugh at it, because they 
remember, and the remembrance rankles, how 
they, one and all, slightingly dismissed the 
thought of automobile insuring a few years 
back and left the ladder to be mounted by a 
young man at the foot of the business, to his 
very great profit and fame. They are careful 
nowadays about prophesying. Insuring aviation 
seems incredible, but yet—— 

The man who saw automobile insurance com- 
ing when no one else thought it could possibly 
amount to anything now says very frankly that 
he is keeping a close watch upon aeroplane in- 
surance. “It will come sooner than any of you 
expect,”’ he states positively. That has set peo- 
ple thinking, for slowly but surely inquiries are 
drifting in to-day through agents. A large pro- 
portion of these inquiries get to the young man 
of the automobiles. A good many of the agents 
can think of no one else to send them to. 

The novelty of the idea of insuring such a 
fragile and uncertain machine as the air-ship 
makes discussion of it interesting. The young 
man in the Wall Street building has studied it 
out very thoroughly. Those who remember how 
much time and effort he spent in digging into 
the construction of automobiles when he took 
his first “header’’ into this specialty say that, 
quietly, he has probably made himself one of the 
best authorities on air-ship building in this 
country by this_ time, and has estimated its 
practical possibilities. 

“There are about five hundred aeroplanes in 
practical use in this country,’’ he says. ‘‘Gen- 
eral insurance upon them is impossible as yet. 
The risk is so great that the premiums would 
be beyond all reason. The question of rates is 
not even talked of. The premium would have to 
be at least fifty per cent, perhaps even nearer a 
hundred. But that does not mean that this is 
always to be so. Aeroplaning is becoming safer 
and safer. It took years for us to learn how to 
build automobiles. That problem has been 
solved. The problem of the air-ship will be 
solved.”’ 

One of the activities of this man has been the 
building up of a small but rapidly advancing 
insurance company, in very great part. upon 
automobile business. An interesting thing 


about it is that the automobile insuring of this 
company is said to be by far its most profitable 
feature. Other companies who “cover” motor 
cars find this true with them, too. The business 
that at first was scouted and sneered at is nowa- 
days so tempting and pays so well that nobody 
thinks of staying out of it. Every good-sized 
agency and company has its ‘“‘automobile depart- 
ment,’ even if that department consists only 
of a manager and a stenographer. Automobile- 
insuring has become so extended and compli- 
cated that in its short life of four or five years 
special experts have sprung up. The man who 
became its first expert and foresaw all this when 
every one else was doubting is therefore com- 
manding respectful attention to-day when he 
announces that he is keeping his eye on aero- 
planes for business purposes; that they will 
afford a field by themselves for insurance men 
some day. 

At this moment, moreover, there is such a 
thing as aeroplane insurance. Policies can be 
issued and are issued. They are limited poli- 
cies, of course. You can insure your aeroplane 
to-day everywhere, anywhere, and under any 
circumstances and conditions—except in the air. 
The aeroplane is already a risk—not, it is true, 
in a way that does it or its owner very much 
good. Still it is a beginning. An aeroplane 
policy can be taken out for its transportation by 
land or water, or while it is resting in its 
hangar. In other words, to the progressive in- 
surance man, the air-ship at rest is as insur- 
able as a barrel of flour, a stock of dry goods or 
a household of furniture. When it is alive and 
flying it is a different matter. He is afraid of 
it then, and is standing back, thinking and wait- 
ing for developments. 

The aviator who insures his machine takes 
out the ordinary automobile policy, with a spe- 
cial clause or two added. One feature is that 
the policy, as made over to suit the craft of the 
man-bird, does not at any time cover self-igni- 
tion—that is, any fire originating in the machine 
itself. The cost of these aeroplane policies is 
not high. The rate is $3, about the current price 
for insuring automobiles. The ordinary auto- 
mobile ‘‘floater policy’’ runs from two and a half 
to five per cent, according to the condition of 
the car insured.—Harper’s Weekly. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY OR WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION—WHICH? 


A very practical question confronts each and 
every one of us as citizens to-day in the pro- 
posal to abandon the employers’ liability sys- 
tem of compensating workmen for accidents and 
to substitute for it a workmen’s compensation 
system. What shall be our attitude toward the 
question? Shall we insist that an employer 
shall be mulcted in damages only when at fault 
as heretofore, or shall we agree that an em- 
ployer should be compelled to pay compensation 
irrespective of any fault on his part? 

Before we can answer these questions satis- 
factorily, we must settle the principle which 
shall guide us in making the answers. What is 
the principle which should guide us in all so- 
ciological matters? Is it not that the ideal of 
the race should be the establishment of condi- 
tions that will promote the happiness of the 
greatest number? 

Viewed from the standpoint of this ideal, how 
shall we regard the workmen’s compensation 
system as contrasted with the employers’ lia- 
bility system? Must we not regard the system 
which leaves the injured victim, or his family 
in case he is killed, to bear the entire burden— 
unless it can be shown that the employer was 
at fault—of the financial loss due to the acci- 
dent, in addition to the pain and suffering, as 
violating the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number? Our conclusion that such 
is the case is strengthened on noting that over 
forty per cent of all accidents that occur are 
inevitable, and that of the remainder the larger 
proportion must be regarded as practically in- 
evitable, considering that it is impossible to 
be on the qui vive all the time to avoid acci- 
dents. In fact, in but one case in four is the 
employer at fault, so that under the employers’ 
liability system but few workmen can secure 
compensation. The result is that injured men 
are driven into poverty, women are driven from 
the home, and children are driven prematurely 
into factories and made less efficient members 
of society by deprivation of a proper education. 

At first sight it may seem unjust to the em- 
ployer to take his property, when he is not at 
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fault, and hand it over to an injured employee. 
But it is to be noted that the employer does 
not in the end pay the loss; he adjusts his prices 
accordingly, and passes the cost on to the con- 
sumer. 

Some object to workmen’s compensation on 
the ground that it is not a duty that the strong 
owe to the weak. They point out that if injured 
workmen are to receive compensation when their 
employers were not at fault, then benefits 
should be paid to those who are sick, pensions 
should be paid to the old and enfeebled, and the 
poor and unemployed should receive moities. 
There is some ground for this contention, but it 
seems a sufficient answer that the industrial 
worker is taking great risks which redound to 
the benefit of society and receiving grave in- 
juries in the common interest, and therefore 
justly entitled to fair compensation in event of 


injury. 


A more real and vital objection to workmen’s 
compensation is that it weakens the disposition 
of men to take care of themselves, that it saps 
their thrift, and that it eats into their moral 
fibre. While it corrects certain evils, it creates 
others. That these are serious the German 
experience shows. Herr Ferdinand Friedenburg, 
who recently retired from the post of President 
of the Senate of the Imperial Insurance Office 
after a service of twenty years, furnishes valu- 
able testimony. The following quotation is 
from The New York Times of July 9, 1911: 

“It is practically a series of charges of which 
these three are most significant: The first is 
that the State Insurance, especially designed to 
replace pauperism and charity is itself merely 
pauperism under another form. The second 
charge is that it has fostered to an incredi- 
ble extent the German evil of bureaucratic 
formalism. The third and the worst charge is 
that it has become a hotbed of fraud, and there- 
fore a spreader of demoralizing practices and 
ways of thought. As to the first charge, he 
alleges that almost from the beginning it was 


found difficult to secure fair and honest adjudi-_ 


eation of claims. The principle of giving the 
benefit of doubt to the claimant came into early 
operation, and the claims, under its insidious 
influence, multiplied in number and became less 
and less valid. The workmen began to come as 
beggars asking and expecting the insurance laws 
to be stretched in their favor. The expenses of 
the system continued to grow as the force re- 
quired increased. Not only has the farce in- 
creased, but under the pressure of the claimants 
it has been inefficient and wasteful, so that the 
general costs per insured have increased fifty 
per cent since Herr Friedenburg has been in the 
service, while the work of inspection and regu- 
lation undertaken by the Government has 
steadily deteriorated.”’ 

While therefore we must admit that justice 
and humanity require the adoption of a work- 
men’s compensation system in place of the 
present employers’ liability system, it is evident 
that the new system needs to be surrounded by 
the utmost safeguards or it will become infected 
with evils. No one can examine the workmen’s 
compensation acts that are being adopted in the 
United States to-day without being fearful of 
the result. The benefits these acts provide in 
many cases, witness the California and Wiscon- 
sin acts, are so large as to furnish strong temp- 
tations to malingering and simulation. The 
benefits should be made far more moderate if 
great evils are not to flow from the acts. It is 
well to sound this note of warning to our legis- 
lators now. Moreover, all of the acts are defec- 
tive in that they provide for no contribution 
from the workmen, and thus the co-operation 
of the workmen in assisting to detect and put a 
stop to malingering is lost.—Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Monthly Bulletin. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


ACTION ON ACCIDENT POLICY—VENUE.— 
An action on a policy insuring against accident 
to human beings is not within Code Civ. Proc. 
99, subd. 5, declaring the venue of an action 
on a policy of insurance to recover loss or 
damage to property insured to be the country 
where the property was situated at the time of 
the loss or damage. 

‘Appeal from Circuit Court, Lawrence County. 

Action by Bernard Mullen against the North- 
ern Accident Insurance Company. Judgment for 
plaintiff. Defendant appeals. Reversed, with 
directions for change of venue.—Supreme Court 
of South Dakota, Mullen vs. Northern Accident 
Insurance Company. 
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GO AFTER BIG BUSINESS. 

The man writing personal accident and 
health business is pretty likely to make a fatal 
mistake if he doesn’t follow the injunction to 
hitch his wagon to a star. If he gets in the 
habit of writing policies carrying premiums 
of $25 to $75 the chances are that he will likely 
forget that there is bigger game, and that poli- 
cies which really protect a man of large in- 
come can be written with comparative ease if 
they are gone after properly. 

A manufacturer, leading professional man 
or other large earner, whose income is from 
$7500 a year up, will hardly consider the so- 
licitation of an agent who wants to write him 
an accident policy: which will pay him $25 a 
week if he happens to be injured. Of course, 
the payment in case of death by accident may 
have an appeal if the prospect does much 
traveling—for the time when accident insur- 
ance is uppermost is in connection with jour- 
neys—but no argument that will be effective 
can be made to the man earning $150 a week 
if you simply offer to give him a fraction of 
the amount in case he is disabled. 

A policy really protecting the assured and 
providing an income representing approxi- 
mately the loss which would follow disability 
would have a‘real attraction for him. The pre- 
mium is large—but*so is the benefit. A con- 
tract carrying weekly indemnity of $150 would 
appeal to the man who earns an income in 
that neighborhood more readily than the 
smaller policy, in spite of the proportionately 
larger premium. The other he would not con- 
sider at all. The big policy he would consider 
seriously, and if the solicitation were along the 
most effective lines, best suited to the particu- 
lar individual, the chances would be in favor 
of the business being written. 

Many of the managers of commercial acci- 
dent companies have been pointing out to their 
men in recent months the fact that they are 
overlooking opportunities in this direction. 
They are showing the agents that in the life 
insurance business a man would not think of 
soliciting the head of a big manufacturing es- 
tablishment for a $1000 policy or one of $2500; 
but he would talk to him in terms of $10,000, 
$20,000 or $50,000 policies. Those are the con- 
tracts which would represent something worth 


while to the manufacturer, whereas the smaller 
ones would not hold his attention for a mo- 
ment. 


Tue DtirFricutty oF MEETING Bic PRospPECctTs. 


The man on the street, confronted with the 
obstacles that lie in the path of every under- 
writer, can easily retort that it is not as easy 
as one might think to get an interview with 
the head of a big establishment. As one agent 
said not long ago, one can make a good deal 
more money seeing average people with aver- 
age incomes, and selling policies carrying 
average indemnity, than in attempting—and 
failing—to get interviews with big business 
men or specialists in the professions, who re- 
gard their time, as a rule, as too valuable to 
“waste” in discussing insurance with a solici- 
tor. 

It is, of course, true that it is more difficult 
to write big business; but naturally enough the 
rewards are. proportionately greater. And if 
it pays the life-underwriter to spend days in 
studying a prospect for a big contract, when 
the agent writing the business will earn only 
a percentage of the first premium, how much 
more is it to the interest of the commercial 
casualty man, who has a share in every pre- 
mium, to seek out the men who can afford to 
carry big accident. policies and are not doing 
it, although they might be persuaded as to the 
necessity of this protection if approached by 
the right agent in the right sort of way? 

The public as a rule is getting educated on 
the subject of accident insurance. A few 
years ago if one approached a prospect the 
latter had to receive a long explanation as to 
just what casualty insurance was and just 
what the company writing the policy proposed 
to do. Now it is a staple; everybody knows 
what it is, and pretty nearly everybody is 
agreed as to the desirability of carrying it. 
But the field is far from being overworked, 
and the part of it which is least worked is 
that in which the big prospects lie. 

Agents often find that they can increase the 
business already written. One agent repre- 
senting a leading casualty company has suc- 
ceeded in gradually increasing the premium 
on a certain policy from $25 to $600 a year. 
The assured, when he first took the policy, did 


it largely because he was attracted by the per- 
sonality of the solicitor and liked his style. 
Later he was impressed with the fact that the 
insurance was worth while, for he put in a 
few small claims, which were paid promptly. 

Incidentally the agent took the opportunity 
to point out that he should have had a policy 
which would really have indemnified him to the 
extent represented by the loss of time and 
money. He finally wrote him a policy which 
is as large as that particular company will 
write, and which carries indemnity of $100,000 
in case of death by accident. 

There is little danger of this business being 
lost by the agent, who is taking care of it. 
In the first place, the assured has been de- 
veloped by him; looks to him for information 
as to accident insurance, and regards him as 
the authority on that subject. He is also sat-: 
isfied with the company, for he has received a 
number of payments. He thinks he has a 
good investment, and, although the premium 
is pretty steep, he writes a check for the 
amount promptly whenever a renewal receipt 
is sent to his office. 

And there are a lot of men waiting for 
agents to talk to them about a policy like 
that. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


According to recently-published statistics of 
the German Empire, there were only eight ex- 
plosions of boilers in Germany during roto. 
No recent census of the boilers in use in Ger- 
many has been taken, but on January 1, 1899, 
there were in use in the German Empire 103,- 
210 stationary boilers, 29,964 traction or other 
movable boilers and 6104 marine boilers. It is 
quite probable that these numbers have in- 
creased considerably in the past eleven years. 
Exclusive of the locomotive boilers, it is quite 
probable that there were 150,000 so-called sta- 
tionary boilers in use in Germany in IgIo. 
Compare these German statistics with those 
for the United States and it is readily ap- 
parent that the German methods of boiler in- 
spection and the German methods of inquiry 
into every explosion with a view to placing the 
responsibility for the same are far in advance 
of anything of the kind in this country. Even 
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in England, where the conditions in this re- 
spect do not appear to be as satisfactory as in 
Germany, they are, as nearly as can be de- 
termined from the available statistics, at least 
five times better than in this country. 

The German statistics exclude boilers used 
in railroad service and in the army and navy; 
but even so, 8 explosions during a whole year, 
with only 3 killed, 2 seriously injured and 2 
slightly injured as the result thereof, as 
against the present average of about 500 
boiler explosions in this country per year, be- 
tween 200 and 300 killed and from 400 to 600 
non-fatally injured, must be regarded as a 
very fine record. These vast differences are 
by no means to be fully accounted for by 
differences in the number of boilers in use, 
for, as pointed out in THe Spectator of 
October 27, 1910, the great differences between 
the ratios of boiler-explosion fatalities and in- 
juries to total population in the United States, 
England and Germany at once precludes the 
assumption that they can be accounted for in 
any other way than by more effective means 
and methods of boiler inspection and super- 
vision in England and Germany than prevail 
in the United States. The record of boiler ex- 
plosions in this country is one filled with so 
many disastrously tragic occurrences that it 
seems almost unthinkable that present methods 
should have been tolerated so long. Year 
after year and month after month passes, with 
explosion after explosion, together involving 
immense loss of property and costing many 
lives and numerous permanent bodily impair- 
ments, and yet hardly more than an occa- 
sional voice is raised in protest and little or 
no concerted and effective action is taken to 
bring about an improvement in the conditions 
which make this record possible. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1910, a single boiler explosion at 
Crump, Mich., caused seven deaths; on May 7, 
1910, the boiler of a tug exploded at Camden, 
N. J., resulting in six deaths; on December 29, 
1910, a boiler explosion at Pittsfield, Mass., 
killed seventeen persons; on January 17, I9QII, 
a boiler exploded on the United States battle- 
ship “Delaware,” killing eight of her crew, and 
on March 4, I91I, a boiler explosion at a lum- 
ber mill at Georgetown, S. C., took a toll of 
three lives. And so the record runs ad in- 
finitum, and the question may well be raised: 
“How do Germany and England act in this 
matter?” and the subject is certainly one of 
sufficient importance to warrant its careful and 
thorough investigation with a view to finding 
some remedy for the present disgraceful and 
intolerable conditions. 


MACHINERY SHOULD BE GUARDED. 


One of the troubles of the man represent- 
ing the inspection department of the liability 
company is usually the attitude with which he 
is met by the superintendent of the industrial 
plant covered by a policy issued by his com- 
pany. 

“You can’t guard that machine; it wouldn’t 
work if you did,” is the stock argument of the 
superintendent, who, in spite of the fact that 


he ought to be the one most anxious to pre- 
vent accidents to his men, is frequently the 
last man in the plant to admit the efficacy of 
the accident-prevention equipment. 

The inspector, therefore, is usually called 
upon to demonstrate that the device which he 
is suggesting will work, and that the men who 
say that it won't are talking not from expe- 
rience, but through prejudice. And it should 
be added that the superintendent is usually not 
alone in his objections, for the operators of 
machines often have the contempt bred by 
familiarity and insist that they need no pro- 
tection. 

Obviously that makes a hard proposition for 
the inspector, and one that is not easily 
handled. But the very fact that accidents have 
occurred on unprotected machines is a suffi- 
cient reason for guarding them. An inspector 
who visited a large box factory not long ago 
was met with the objection, when he sug- 
gested that the planers be equipped with 
guards, “Our men can’t use them. We 
wouldn’t be able to get out the work.” 

“You are having accidents, aren’t you”? said 
the inspector to the head of the business. 

The latter acknowledged that they were all 
too frequent. 

“Well, don’t you think that a machine that 
is impossible to guard ought to be thrown on 
the scrap heap”? the inspector came _ back. 
“Do you think it is a paying proposition to 
keep equipment in service that is crippling 
your men and interfering with the efficiency 
of your plant? I believe we can guard the 
machines. I don’t think it will interfere with 
the extent of the production. But, at any rate, 
they ought to be put in.” 

The owner of the factory saw the point, and 
suggested that half a dozen machines be 
equipped with guards, and that they see how 
they worked. When the inspector returned a 
few months later the employer was called on 
to look up the record. He found that there 
hadn’t been a single accident on the guarded 
machines; that the men, after the first few 
days, had become accustomed to them and 
were turning out the regulation amount of 
work, and that the other unguarded machines 
had continued to produce accidents and in- 
jured hands. 

It didn’t take long for him to order all the 
machines equipped with safety devices. 

The inspector of one of the leading em- 
ployers’ liability companies said recently that 
he had never seen a machine that he couldn’t 
guard. He added, parenthetically, that he had 
seen some that the owners said they couldn’t 
guard, but examination has always proved 
that they could be so equipped as to make them 
absolutely harmless without interfering with 
their efficiency. 

“In my humble opinion,” he added, “there 
should be laws in every State requiring that 
when machinery is sold, guards be included 
as part of the equipment. Most of the manu- 
facturers of machines now make guards to 
accompany them, and they are willing to sell 
them to users if they are asked for; unfor- 
tunately, however, in a case of competition, the 
employer usually takes the lowest-priced ma- 
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chine, which means the one offered without 
the guard. That forces the other fellows to 
meet competition on that basis, so that the 
standard machine is without, instead of with, 
guards. If legislative enactment compelled 
machinery which is dangerous to the operator 
to be so equipped as to render it harmless, 
everybody would be on the same footing, and 
there would be no trouble about the installa- 
tion of machinery without guards.” 


LIABILITY BUSINESS ON THE 
MONTHLY PREMIUM PLAN. 


One of the field men for a big casualty com- 
pany, which has developed its liability depart- 
ment into one of the most important branches 
of its operations, was discussing his work not 
long ago and suggested that there would be 
many advantages in working out a new policy 
adapted to the needs of many employers. 

He referred to the advantages of a monthly- 
payment policy, such as is not now being issued 
by any company. Though there are obvious 
disadvantages connected with handling the 
business on this basis, this field man pointed 
out reasons on the other side, and made out 
a good case, from his standpoint, in favor of 
handling the business on the divided payment 
plan. 

“Of course I know,” he said, “that a great 
many underwriters would scorn to handle a 
risk on that basis. They would suggest that 
the cost of making the collections would be 
prohibitive, that the divided payments would 
increase competition to an intolerable degree, 
since there would be an opportunity for 
another agent to come in with a proposition 
every month instead of every year, These 
are good reasons, I admit, and still I am not 
convinced that my suggestion is wrong. Let 
me explain. 

“T believe that there is a great deal of lia- 
bility business which has not been written 
simply because of the fact that the cost to 
the assured would be excessive. If a manu- 
facturer has a small business which ties up 
his capital pretty closely, withdrawing several 
hundred dollars in a lump sum for the purpose 
of paying the premium on his liability insur- 
ance may be impracticable for him. On the 
other hand, if he were to be permitted to pay it 
in twelve parts, once a month, he would be 
more than willing to protect himself and could 
handle the cost of the insurance without great 
difficutly. 

“Assuming that this is true, and my exper- 
ience convinces me that it is, why shouldn’t 
the companies in the field take advantage of 
the chance to increase the volume of their busi- 
ness by going after the small premium risk? 
As the cost of handling the business would 
be greater in view of the increased number of 
collections, there would have to be an addition 
to the premium to take care of this expense; 
but that would not be a point over which the 
assured would haggle. 

“An advantage to the companies would be in 
the direction of keeping their premiums more 
closely paid up. I mean by this that there 
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would be less trouble in getting policyholders 
to state the exact amount of their payrolls, 
which at present is one of the difficulties with 
which the business had to contend. Take, for 
instance, the case of a coal mine. When the 
business is written the mining company may 
state the amount of its payroll at $25,000, and 
pay a premium based on that amount. At the 
end of the year, when the liability man comes 
around to verify this, he finds that the actual 
payroll is $100,000, and the mine operators 
pay the additional premium on this amount. 
The result is that the company has been kept 
out of three-fourths of its earnings on that 
policy for an entire year. 

“Payments monthly would mean more ex- 
pense in collections, but they would also give 
an opportunity for more frequent comparison 
of the actual with the stated payrolls. The 
probabilities would be in favor of getting those 
who carry liability insurance to state the cor- 
rect figures, so that the companies woufd have 
the use of their premium earnings for a much 
longer period than at present. To be exact, 
they would have all the premium for six 
months, instead of a fourth of it for twelve. 

“As the term covered by the policy could be 
assumed to be the month instead of the year, 
since the payments would be for that period, 
an advantage, which would be appreciated 
more by the smaller than the larger companies, 
would accrue in connection with the reserve 
which would have to be carried. For example, 
if it were required that the company have on 
reserve fifty per cent of the unearned premium, 
the amount required for the monthly business 
would be one-twelfth of that which would be 
necessary if the business were handled as an 
annual proposition. 

“Perhaps it will be necessary one of these 
days to put in the field a company which will 
write business on this basis, just as the in- 
dustrial life companies have developed a lot of 
business which the regular companies have not 
been able to secure. It means going after the 
assured in a little different way, and the prin- 
cipal advantage would be that many employers, 
who would doubtless be easy to convince of 
the need for liability insurance, would be in 
the market for the protection which under 
present conditions they cannot afford.” 


ACTUARY VAIL’S STUDIES ON 
EUROPEAN INSURANCE 
SYSTEMS. 


H. S. Vail, the Chicago actuary, spent the 
summer in Europe investigating the industrial, 
accident, sickness and old-age pension systems 
of the leading countries. He has been looking 
into the subject for the International Harvester 
Company and other large corporations main- 
taining or considering pension systems, and 
which wish to know how the probable extension 
of workman’s compensation laws in this country 
would affect them. Mr. Vail was given a letter 
to the various governments by Mayor Harri- 
son of Chicago, and in recognition of this has 
made a report on his findings to the Mayor. The 
subject is of rapidly growing interest in this 
country, as ten States have already passed laws 
dealing with industrial insurance and as many 
more have had bills presented to their legisla- 


tures which will probably be acted upon at the 
next sessions. 

Mr. Vail reports upon the various countries 
in the order in which he visited them, taking 
up Italy first. The Italian law on industrial 
accident insurance is based upon the general 
principle that the consumer should pay for the 
cost of production as affected by accidents to 
the workmen. The cost is first to be borne by the 
contractor or manufacturer, and then charged 
against the consumer in the price of the manu- 
factured article. The Italian law might prop- 
erly be termed a law to prevent accidents rather 
than compensation for accidents, as every safe- 
guard is taken to prevent casualties. The em- 
ployers have asked for certain changes, how- 
ever, as the compensation act, which was 
avowedly drawn in the interest of the working 
men, contains provisions which are held to 
foster carelessness on the part of the workers. 
Compensation in case of death is based on a 
sum equal to five annuities of the annual wages. 
In case of absolute disability the compensation 
is based upon six annuities of the wages, with 
a minimum equivalent to $579. For temporary 
or permanent partial disability the indemnity is 
computed in proportion to the degree of partial 
disability as compared with absolute disability. 
The Government does not contribute to the pay- 
ment of any part of the premium for accident 
insurance, except to regulate the cost to a 
reasonable amount, and to make it compulsory 
and uniform to all in proportion to the risk 
covered. 

The Italian Government has also provided 
what is called the National Provident Fund, 
providing pensions for old age and disability, in 
which every workman can enroll by the payment 
of a stipulated amount, according to age, occu- 
pation and date of retirement. The amount paid 
is less than the actual value of the pensions, 
the deficiency being made up by the Government. 
In case of the death of the pensioner the widow 
receives one-third of this amount for life, and 
the children until the age of twenty-one. Mr. 
Vail says: 

“The general effect of all this careful, wise 
and moderate legislation for the working men 
in all industries is to stimulate self help and 
economy, moderation of habits, a paternal care 
of the family, and, above all, a marked loyalty 
to and a hearty support of the Government, also 
faithfulness of the employee in service to the 
employer, whether he be the manufacturer, the 
contractor, the municipal or the General Gov- 
ernment.”’ 


THE CLAIM ADJUSTER’S LEGAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Although the accident insurance policy of 
to-day must be construed in the light of nearly 
3000 court decisions defining its terms and 
conditions, yet many agcident claim adjusters, 
who are called upon daily to interpret its lan- 
guage, are quite in darkness as to the legal 
meaning of its words and phrases. 

It occurs to me that the results would war- 
rant the effort if the companies’ attorneys 
would keep in a little closer touch with the 
adjusters and render them more assistance in 
the way of advice on definitions and construc- 
tions handed down by the courts on policy 
words and phrases. With this idea in view, I 
submit the following legal definitions of acci- 
dent policy words and phrases simply as an 
outline to suggest the usefulness and demand 
for a more complete and elaborate edition of 
a claim adjuster’s legal dictionary. 

Accident—The term “accident’ in an acci- 
dent insurance policy means “happening by 
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chance; unexpectedly taking place; not accord- 
ing to the usual course of things, or not as 
expected.” 

Accidental Means.—Under a policy insuring 
against “accidental means,” the “means” or 
“cause” of the injury must be accidental. 
Under such a policy an accident is a result, the 
inducing cause for which was not put in mo- 
tion by the voluntary or intentional act of the 
assured, 

Amount Otherwise Payable—The phrase 
“amount otherwise payable,” as used in the . 
exception clause of some accident policies, re- 
fers to the amount which would have been pay- 
able had the particular injury sustained by the 
assured been covered for full indemnity. 

At Once.—The words “at once,” as used in 
a disability clause requiring the disability to 
“at once” follow the accident, do not require 
that the injury be so serious as to render the 
assured immediately unable to perform any 
work or service, but only that such disability 
— within a reasonable time after the acci- 

ent. 

As Soon as Possible——This phrase, as used 
in a policy requiring notice of injury to be 
given to the company “as soon as possible,” is 
construed as requiring the furnishing of such 
notice within a reasonable time only. 

Change of Occupation—This phrase, as 
used in the “change of occupation” clause of 
most commercial policies, means the substitu- 
tion and abandonment of one business for an- 
other as the usual business of the assured, and 
does not apply to a casual resort to other 
activities for a short time where the original 
occupation is never abandoned. 

Confinement to the House—lIn construing 
this clause as found in the modern health in- 
surance policy, the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, in the case of Scales vs. Masonic Pro- 
tective Association, 48 Atl., 1084, defined same 
as follows: “It would be generally understood 
that a sick person was confined ‘to’ the house, 
although he went into the dooryard to take the 
baths or get fresh air. To the strict construc- 
tionist, the phrase ‘to the house’ does not t..ean 
the same as ‘in the house’; ‘to’ signifies direc- 
tion, connection with, appurtenant, while ‘in’ 
signifies the quality of being interior. Strictly 
speaking, confinement ‘to’ the house differs 
from confinement ‘in’ the house. According to 
the strictly literal meaning of the words, the 
plaintiff was absolutely, ftecessarily and con- 
tinuously confined ‘to’ his house, notwithstand- 
ing he spent a portion of his time in his door- 
yard. His disability was within the provision 
of his contract.” 

Disability—The word “disability,” as used 
in the disability clause of an accident policy, 
has reference to the inability of the assured to 
work during his continued life, and cannot be 
construed as covering disability occasioned by 
his accidental death. 

Disease or Bodily Infirmity.—Under an acci- 
dent policy not covering death or disability 
due partly to injury and partly to “disease or 
bodily infirmity,” the words “disease” and 
“bodily infirmity” mean the same thing, i. e., a 
settled ailment, an ailment causing a general 
impairment of physical health and vigor, and 
do not include temporary disorders such as 
fainting, vomiting, dizziness, etc. 

Due Diligence.—The phrase “due diligence,” 
as sometimes used in an accident policy re- 
quiring the assured to use “due diligence” for 
his personal safety. requires the use of but 
ordinary care, such as reasonably prudent per- 
sons engaged in the same occupation use under 
like circumstances. 

Due Proof.—This phrase, as used in a policy 
calling for “due proof” of disability, means 
such a statement of facts reasonably verified, 
as, if established in court, would prima facie 
require payment of the claim. 

External and Violent—The phrase “exter- 
nal and violent,” as used in an accident policy 
insuring against the effects of external, violent 
and accidental means, is construed as requiring 
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the presence of physical force of some sort as 
the cause of the injury. ° 

Full Particulars—This phrase, as used in 
the notice clause requiring the claimant to 
properly furnish the company with notice of 
any accident, together with “full particulars” 
thereof, is construed as requiring only such in- 
formation as is known to the claimant at the 
time, it not being necessary to give all the de- 
tails of the accident. 

Immediate—The word “immediate,” as used 
in the notice clause requiring the claimant to 
give the company “immediate” notice of acci- 
dental injury or death, is not generally literally 
construed, but notice is held sufficient if fur- 
nished within a reasonable time considering 
the circumstances of each case. 

Immediately. —This word, as used in the dis- 
ability clause allowing indemnity for such in- 
juries as_ shall “immediately” disable the 
assured, refers to time, not causation, and 
means presently—without a substantial inter- 
val. It is not, however, synonymous with “in- 
stantly” or “without delay.” 

In Indiana and Canada, however, the word 
“immediate” used in the same connection is 
construed as applying to causation, not time. 

Injury.—The word “injury,” as used in an 
accident policy, refers to fatal injuries as well 
as to non-fatal injuries. 

Insurable Interest—This phrase, as used in 
a policy requiring the beneficiary to have an 
“insurable interest” in the life of the assured, 
is construed as requiring such an_ interest 
arising from the relation of creditor or surety, 
or from the ties of blood or marriage, as will 
justify a reasonable expectation of advantage 
or benefit from the continuance of the 
assured’s life. 

Leg.—The word “leg,” as used in a policy 
allowing indemnity for the fracture of a “leg,” 
includes the bones of the foot as well as those 
of the upper or central divisions of the limb, 
and, hence, a fracture of the heel bone (os 
calcis) is covered. 

Loss of Hand or Foot.—The phrase “loss of 
hand or foot,” as used in an accident policy not 
requiring the loss to be by severance, means 
the loss of the use of such member. 

Operation—The word “operation” in a 
physician’s accident policy allowing indemnity 
for septic wounds caused by an accident while 
performing an “operation,” means treatment 
pertaining to his business, and is not limited 
to surgical operations. 

Right of Way.—This phrase, as used in 
some accident policies, not cOvering injuries 
sustained on any railroad “right of way,” 
means the way or track on which trains travel, 
and not the entire width of the railroad com- 
pany’s ground. 

Roadbed.—This phrase, as used in some ac- 
cident policies exempting liability for injuries 
sustained on railway: “roadbeds,” has reference 
only to that part of the right of way which is 
covered by the rails and ties. 

Satisfactory Proof.—This phrase, as used in 
a policy requiring the assured to furnish the 
company .with “satisfactory proof” of injury 
or disability, is construed as requiring only 





such proof as ought to be satisfactory to 
reasonable men acting reasonably. 

Sound Health—‘“Sound health” means a 
state of health free from any disease or _ail- 
ments which affect the soundness of the sys- 
tem seriously, and does not apply to a mere in- 
disposition. 

Voluntary Exposure to Unnecessary Danger. 
—This phrase, as used more particularly in in- 
dustrial policies, is construed’ as embodying 
three different elements: (1) Conscious 
knowledge of danger; (2) intentional or wil- 
ful exposure to it; and (3) that the danger 
was unnecessary. 

Waiver—A “waiver” is an intentional and 
voluntary relinquishment of a known right, 
benefit or advantage. 

Warranty—A “warranty” is a statement 
made by the applicant in an application for in- 
surance which is susceptible to no construc- 
tion other than that the parties mutually in- 
tended that the policy should not be binding 
unless such statement is literally true. 

Wound.—The word “wound,” as used in an 
accident policy, means an abrasion, breach or 
rupture of the skin through which septic mat- 
ter may gain entrance.—From a paper read by 
R. Perry Shorts, Vice-President of the U. S. 
Health and Accident, Saginaw, Mich., at the 
meeting of the International Claim Association 
in September. 








DONT’S FOR CLAIM AGENTS. 


At the last annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Claim Agents J. H. Mather 
of the Rock Island lines presented a list of 
suggestions under the heading “Dont’s” which 
might be read with profit by adjusters and 
others in casualty insurance lines: 

Don’t fail to study carefully and make your- 
self thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
and requirements of all forms and rules. 

Don’t fail to make all investigations 
thoroughly and promptly. 

Don’t consider an investigation of an acci- 
dent involying a serious or permanent injury 
thorough without the statement of the in- 
jured, signed if possible, and the signed state- 
ments of all the witnesses, together with a cut, 
drawing or photograph of the machine or ap- 
pliance, if any, connected with the accident. 

Don’t fail in serious cases to take statements 
from all persons in a position to testify, cover- 
ing all material points, for the purpose of be- 
ing prepared in event plaintiff attempts to 
make use of these witnesses later. If the wit- 
ness knows nothing, bind him down to an ad- 
mission of ignorance on each point. 

Don’t fail in serious cases to take from each 
witness a reference—such as the name and ad- 
dress of a relative—for use, if necessary, in 
locating that witness in future. 

Don’t fail when making investigations to go 
over in your mind all claims, both true and 
false, that an unscrupulous and resourceful 
attorney would be likely to allege in making 
out a case, and don’t fail to cover each point 
specifically. 


{ Thursday 


Don’t omit to have marked. for identifica- 
tion and safely preseryed by the foreman in 
charge any tool or small appliance connected 
with an accident, or material in use—as the 
wood being sawed or planed—and especially 
all appliances like belts, chains, ropes, and lad- 


ders, which, unless removed, would be worn, 


out or destroyed before the time for trial. 
Don’t neglect to have an examination by an 
engineer or competent person of the machine 


or thing. causing the accident, immediately, 


after its occurrence. : ; 
Don’t fail to keep in touch with the seriously 
injured, so that negotiations for settlement, if 


deemed advisable, can be opened up. without: 


the intervention. of attorneys. : 
Don’t fail to get to the scene of the accident 
immediately, and obtain all information pos- 


sible concerning the occurrence. If it appears’ 


to be a case for settlement, call upon injured 
at once. If it is a fatal accident, call.upon de- 
ceased’s relatives and pave the way for an ad- 
vantageous settlement. 

Don’t let the witnesses get away without ob- 
taining their signed statements or names and 
addresses. 

Don’t fail to treat claimants or their repre- 
sentatives courteously. 

Don’t allow yourself to display anger to- 
wards claimants or their representatives; it 
does you no good and is expensive and_ in- 
jurious to the company. 

Don’t let cases “involving liability” get into 
the hands of attorneys if possible. 

Don’t forget that delays are frequently 
dangerous. 

Don’t fail in serious cases to locate the wit- 
nesses from time to time, and also to keep 
track of the plaintiff. : 

Don’t be caught napping; always be-on the 
alert. 

Don’t fail in a serious case to have at least 
two good witnesses to a release. 

Don’t, under any circumstances, treat claim- 
ants discourteously, even though their demands 
may appear unreasonable or unjust. 

Don't treat attorneys who represent claim- 
ants as “ambulance chasers,” even though they 
appear to be engaged in that pursuit. 

Don’t, in writing letters to attorneys, claim- 
ants or claim promoters, enter into any super- 
fluous discussions or use any expressions that 
might tend to arouse ill feeling or afford an 
opportunity for criticising the company. 

Don’t fail to immediately notify the com- 
pany. of the existence of any dangerous or de- 
fective machinery, appliances or equipment 
which may come to your attention while 
making investigations. 

Don't fail to make yourself familiar with the 
local ‘labor and factory laws, police regula- 
tions and other laws that may affect the case, 
and see if the company is observing the same. 

Don’t fail to notify the company immediately 
in event you observe any unusual conditions 
which, in your judgment, might cause acci- 
dents. 

Don’t fail to have all correspondence of 
whatever nature relating to your department 
couched in clear, concise, comprehensive and 
courteous language. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 





Its Growth and Development—What is 


Covered—Annual Charges for 
Different Forms. 





Starting as an entirely new feature or field 
of the insurance world so few years ago that 
its earliest beginnings are recalled by every- 
body, no other phase of the business has shown 
the romantic and brilliant development of auto- 
mobile insurance. Even to-day it is a big 
force to reckon with, and has attracted the 
attention of some keen specialists. To-mor- 
row it will be far vaster, for not only is the 
building of pleasure automobiles keeping on 
with tremendous strides—there are far over 
half a million cars in the country now—but the 
commercial machine, the heavy and light 
power truck, is rapidly coming into use. A 
new Situation and a unique order of risk has 
sprung into being different from any hereto- 
fore. There is an added, just created class of 
valuable property, subject to many dangers, 
liable of itself to deal death or injury without 
warning. The owners of this property, that is 
the product of the present day alone and could 
never have been even wildly imagined by their 
fathers, welcome every opportunity for “pro- 
tection.” 

The machines they own may get afire, and 
some parts or accessories may be stolen. Their 
cars may damage the possessions of others or 
may be injured themselves. More serious than 
all else, even the most careful chauffeur or 
owner may run down someone, and the man 
that has that car may in a few weeks find a 
heavy judgment taken out against him. Though 
many escape all accidents and motoring is 
practically as safe a thing to-day as riding in 
a trolley car, the risk remains, and the man 
who has bought a $5000 automobile finds that, 
unless it is well covered by insurance, carefully 
reasoning bankers consider it a liability and 
not an asset. 

A comfortably off young man found out this 
to his amazement. He was a Jerseyman, who, 
because of his ample means, had never gone 
into business. He finally determined to get 
into active work, and went to his bankers to 
open up a line of credit. The president of this 
bank listened to the young man’s statement as 


to his affairs, and nodded his head approv- 
ingly. “That looks good,” he said. “Have 
you told me everything?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man. “Oh, no, I 
haven't, either. I bought a $5000 machine last 
week,” 

“Um! hum!” said the bank president. He 
tapped his glasses on the desk before him. 
“Have you—er—taken out a ‘Personal Lia- 
bility’ policy yet?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

In what company, please ?” 

The young man named it. The banker 
frowned, and then said: “I’m afraid, Mr. 
Brown, we can’t let you have that line of credit 
you want.” 

“But why—you said-——” 

“Unless you take out a new ‘Personal Lia- 
bility’ policy in some other company, one of a 
number I can suggest to you. It is just this,” 
he added kindly, “this company you are in- 
sured in is weak. You didn’t know that, and 
you were badly advised. We are not satisfied 
with its responsibility. 

“This is the case. Your automobile has cost 
you several thousand dollars. It looks like an 
asset—property—to you. In reality it is a lia- 
bility, a financial danger, especially as you are 
starting this new business.” 

“T don’t see,” said the young man. 

“You are all right financially now. You go 
out of here; you drive your car this afternoon. 
By accident you run over and kill somebody. 
You probably won’t, I concede, but you might. 
A jury hands in a verdict against you. Could 
you pay five or ten thousand dollars for that 
just now on your own showing?” 

“No.” 

“There, you see the need of a policy with 
a strong company. That will make us sure of 
you. Such a policy relieves you of all risk. 
It puts your car into the position it should be— 
an asset.” 

Larce PremMiuMs Parp. 

If one could look into the records of the 
big and prosperous brokers who have been 
making a specialty of automobile insurance he 
would find some striking entries. Card after 
card bearing names of rich and powerful men 
and women show memoranda of three, four, 
five and even six and seven hundred dollars 
paid as the annual premiums on a single car. 


Entries such as $150 and $175; $200 and $225, 
$250 and $300, in each case two sums, one be- 
low the other on a single card, are fairly com- 
mon. One broker’s office has a trayful of such 
cards, nearly all of very rich people. Often- 
times there will be three or four cards carry- 
ing the same name and address—one for each 
machine owned—and the annual premiums will 
aggregate close to $2000. In this particular 
tray the widow of a famous financier can be 
seen to spend many hundreds a year for this 
protection. 

In another broker’s office there are snugly 
packed away among many others the cards of 
one family of five, each of whom possesses a 
costly touring car or limousine. Together they 
pay nearly $2400 annually for their motor in- 
surance. Where men own fleets of cars, as 
frequently happens, these premium figures run 
up much higher. There is one wealthy New 
Yorker, for example, who keeps on hand a 
minimum. of twenty-two cars, many of them 
of foreign make, divided between his city and 
country homes. Sometimes he owns more than 
that. His bills for premiums may be imagined, 
There are a number of rich men in the larger 
American cities whom the automobile insur- 
ance experts credit with paying close to or 
over $10,000 yearly in automobile premiums. 
The multi-millionaires, the men who handle 
this business, say, are the ones who “protect” 
their cars to the fullest extent, no matter to 
what the combined premiums may run. Fifty 
to a hurdred thousand dollars invested in 
motor cars, with their attendant array of 
chauffeurs and the possibility of fire and col- 
lision and personal damage suits, seems to 
make these men wary. 

The sums on the cards about which the 
anecdotes above were related should have some 
explanation. In practice the five separate and 
distinct forms of automobile insurance that 
the careful and conservative man takes out as 
soon as he puts his first car in commission are 
combined into two policies. One is the “Per 
sonal Liability” policy, which has nothing to 
do with the car itself but with the owner, and 
therefore will not be considered right here. 
The other is the fire policy, only to be written, 
by the way, by a company chartered to do a 
marine business. An automobile moves, it 
goes from place to place, and hence it is not 
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the ordinary fire risk. The automobile is in 
a classification all its own, but, broadly speak- 
ing, it comes, for obvious reasons, somewhat 
in the category of a ship. 

The fire risk policy includes theft as to the 
movable parts of the machine, and costs from 
two and one-half per cent to four per cent on 
the amount of insurance taken out. The gen- 
eral principle is that the older a machine is the 
more it costs to insure it; that is, the higher 
the rate. But, on the other hand, the owner 
does not by any manner of means need to 
insure for the full value of the machine any 
more than with any other class of property. 
There is a sliding scale of rates, and the fig- 
ures are set down very definitely. 


CoMPANIES EAGER FOR THE BUSINESS. 

All the companies have practically the same 
rates and conditions for this business. There 
are a good many companies only too glad to 
write these risks now. It has proved very at- 
tractive commercially. In its infancy very 
little was thought of it. The insurance of 
automobiles as a substantial and profitable 
commercial proposition was laughed at. Only 
one man had the real foresight in the earliest 
days, it is said, to see what was coming. He 
was instrumental in forming a new company 
that has made automobile insurance its chief 
interest, and he has become wealthy because of 
the way he forecasted the future. He spent 
several years placing agents all over the 
country, and one influential firm of New York 
brokers in particular caught the idea and took 
off its coat to co-operate with him. Mean- 
time a New England company was almost 
equally a pioneer. All these people prospered, 
but for several years now there has been such 
a volume of business that every one who cares 
for it has a slice. 

Though of itself the fire risk policy covers 
simply fire and theft (the latter up to $25) the 
policy is written nowadays to cover much more 
by the use of “riders.” These “riders” in- 
clude “Property Damage” (that is, injury to 
someone else’s property) and a “Collision 
Clause” (damage to the insurer’s own ma- 
chine). Thus four distinct insurances can be 
combined on one policy. 

Figuring roughly, it costs the careful and 
judgmatical automobilist to-day about ten per 
cent, or, in reality, eleven to twelve per cent, 
to “cover” himself properly so that the risk 
passes to others. Well-to-do men who own 
several machines, it is noticed, take out all 
these “coverings,” esteeming it good business 
in spite of the heavy cost. The man who owns 
only one low or medium-priced car is apt, the 
experts say, to take out as little insurance as 
possible, economizing in this particular. Only 
thirty per cent of the car owners of the 
country, the most reliable statistics assert, 
have the “Property Damage” and the “Col- 
lision” insurance. The straight fire policy, on 
the other hand, seems to be bought by very 
nearly everyone. 


CovERAGE AND Cost. 
An instance of typical effective “covering” 
of a new $2000-car of 32-horsepower is inter- 


esting. Its total cost is $213.50 for the first 
year, distributed as follows: 

Fire and theft insurance, $45; property dam- 
age ($1000), $19.50; collision clause, $71.00 
(this is “full coverage”; the risk could be cov- 
ered for a yearly premium of $36 under the 
“$25.00 deductible average,’ which means that 
any collision loss under $25.00 be paid by the 
owner, no claim attaching to the company un- 
less the loss touches $25); personal liability, 
$78.00. 

The personal liability policy is a policy by 
itself, and many motorists say that because of 
the risk it takes off the shoulders of the owner 
it is the most important of all the policies to 
have. The man who possesses a $1600 to $3000 
car, or even one higher in price, is extremely 
unlikely, even in the event of a fierce burning 
fire or a serious collision, to have his car abso- 
lutely ruined or reduced to nothingness. Such 
a thing may happen, but it very seldom does. 
At the worst there is nearly always a substan- 
tial salvage. The most the uninsured owner of 
a $2000 car can lose in any of these events is 
$2000. It will probably be but a fraction of 
that sum. But the uncovered owner of even 
the least expensive smaller car may find it his 
fate to get sued for thousands and have the 
plaintiff win his case. Juries have given ver- 
dicts against automobilists for as substantial 
sums as $10,000 for death and $7000 for in- 
juries. Any man who owns a car may find this 
to be his fate at any time. 

The cost of a personal liability policy de- 
pends upon the horsepower of the car and the 
part of the country the owner resides in. 
These policies are standard for $5000 and 
$10,000, the former amount the maximum for 
the injury of any one person in an accident, 
the latter where more than one person is in- 
jured in an accident, These policies are known 
as the “5 and 10.” They cost the most in the 
cities of New York, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Kansas City, these communities being em- 
braced under Schedule I., which establishes 
rates of $35 for 16-horsepower cars and under, 
$106 for 60-horsepower cars and $63 for the 
average-sized car, 24 horsepower. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Providence and Pittsburg are 
next in cost, $25 up to $89, and over the bal- 
ance of the United States $25 to $83 is charged. 
One hundred and twenty dollars is about the 
limit for the largest and most powerful car, 
say 75 horsepower. 

Some of the provisions of the liability poli- 
cies are that a company will not assume any 
liability if the car is operated by any person 
under the age of seventeen, or for injuries 
done while the car is being operated in any 
race or speed test. On the occurrence of an 
accident it is very essential that written notice 
be sent to the nearest office of the insurance 
company, giving the fullest possible details, in- 
cluding the known extent of the injuries, 
names of witnesses and how the accident hap- 
pened. In the event of suit to enforce a claim 
for damages the assured must forward imme- 
diately to the company’s office any summons, 
complaint or other process of law. 

As to fire policies, one authority sums up 
their features interestingly as follows: 
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“The policy covers against fire arising from 
any cause whatsoever, including self-explosion, 
self-ignition in any way and lighting. It can 
be seen from this that the hazard of the fire 
from back-firing through the carburetor, which 
is quite prevalent, is taken care of, and a loss 
caused through this fault can be collected for. 

“While your machine is on board a railroad 
car you are protected against loss or damage 
caused by the derailment of the car or loss and 
damage caused by the collision of a railroad 
car with another railroad car, but loss or dam- 
age caused by improper fastening of the ma- 
chine in shipping is not covered.” 





DISCHARGE FROM THE EARS. 





A Condition, When Existing, Which Renders 
Those Affected Uninsurable for 
Any Kind of a Policy. 





By C. H. Harsaucu, M. D. 


One of the most important questions on an 
application blank for any kind of insurance 
should be, “Is there any, or has there ever 
been any, discharge from either ear?” This 
question is extremely important, for the reason 
that a discharging ear may result in long 
periods of disability or death. In order to 
understand the reasons for insurance com- 
panies not desiring individuals with a dis- 
charge from the ears, it is necessary to have 
some knowledge of the anatomy of the ears. 

The normal hearing apparatus of the human 
body consists of an external ear, which com- 
municates with the outside air, and adjoining 
it is the middle ear, which contains three min- 
ute bones, the smallest bones of the human 
body. This chamber of the middle ear is not 
more than one-half inch in diameter, and does 
not normally communicate with the external 
ear, being separated from it by the thin mem- 
brane known as the drum of the ear. This 
drum membrane vibrates when sound waves 
strike it, and these vibrations cause vibrations 
to take place in the small bones of the middle 
ear, which in turn transmit the sound impres- 
sions to the nerve filaments which are found in 
the internal ear and which run from that part 
of the ear to the brain. 

In order that the drum which is between the 
external and middle ear should not be pushed 
in toward the middle ear by atmospheric pres- 
sure, there is a tube running from the mouth 
to the middle ear. This tube allows air to pass 
into the middle ear, and thus the atmospheric 
pressure on both sides of the drum is the 
same. When it is said that an individual is 
suffering with a discharge from the ears it 
means that suppuration is present in the middle 
ear, and as soon as the collection of pus is 
large enough it ruptures the drum, and 
through a small opening in the drum (which is 
sometimes not larger than a pin point) the dis- 
charge runs out and shows in the external 
ear. This discharge sometimes comes from 
the internal ear, although its most usual place 
of formation is in the middle ear. 

It is well known in surgery that whenever a 
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point of infection (indicated by the formation 
of pus) is present that there is more or less 
danger. The collection of pus in the middle 
or internal ear is especially dangerous, for the 
reason that these two cavities are only sepa- 
rated from the brain by a thin plate of bone. 
This plate of bone is no thicker than an ordi 
nary newspaper. With such a thin wall exist- 
ing between the pus collection and the brain, it 
can readily be seen that if the germs in the 
pus should for any reason get through the 
plate of bone and set up an inflammation, or 
meningitis, it would result in almost certain 
death. 

Another danger from an infected middle ear 
is that the infection may travel from this point 
through a small opening and involve the mas- 
toid process. The mastoid process is the hard 
lump of bone on each side of the skull just 
back of the ear. This process is not a solid 
piece of bone, but resembles a sponge, being 
composed of a number of partitions and 
opened spaces, and in these opened spaces air 
is present. It can easily be imagined when an 
infection of the mastoid process takes place 
that its anatomical formation renders it very 
easy for the infection to spread and involve all 
of this part of the bone. If this occurs an 
operation is necessary for opening the mastoid 
process, cleaning it out, and, if possible, finding 
the source of infection. When this operation 
becomes necessary, it produces disability, con- 
sequently any one suffering with a discharge 
from the ear is liable at any time to an opera- 
tion, and therefore is not an insurable risk for 
health insurance. Such a person is living over 
a smoldering fire which may break out at any 
time and cause disability or death. 

Discharge from the ears may cause the de- 
struction of the minute bones inside of the 
middle ear or result in solidification of these 
bones, so that when the drum membrane 
vibrates these bones are either absent, or, if 
present, they do not vibrate, consequently the 
individual suffers with impaired hearing or 
becomes deaf. Hearing which is badly im- 
paired renders any one so afflicted uninsurable 
for accident insurance, without regard to a 
discharge from the ears, and if this latter is 
present the risk cannot be written for any kind 
of insurance. It can thus be seen that an in- 
dividual suffering with a discharge from one 
or both ears is uninsurable for an accident or 
health policy, and also uninsurable for a stand- 
ard life policy. Some few companies would 
issue life insurance at a greatly increased rate 
to such persons, but the writing of a policy on 
this class of impaired risks is extremely dan- 
gerous. 

In soliciting applicants for insurance it is 
often elicited that a discharge has been present 
from one or both ears, but is cured. Very fre- 
quently the applicant is mistaken about the 
discharge being cured, because it does not 
show in the external ear. That is because in 
some chronic conditions of suppuration the 
discharge becomes so small that it dries as 
soon as it exudes through the drum, and the 
individual therefore, not being able to detect 
the discharge, thinks that it is not present. 
Any one with even the slightest discharge is 
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just as liable to disability or death as though 
the discharge was profuse and required cotton 
in the external ear to absorb it. 

The cure of this condition is extremely diffi- 
cult, especially when the condition has been 
allowed to become chronic. Fortunately for 
individuals suffering with this condition a new 
form of treatment has been discovered. This 
consists in securing the germ which causes the 
suppuration, taking that germ and making a 
serum with it. The serum which contains the 
germs which caused the suppuration is then 
heated and the germs are killed. This serum 
with the dead germs in it is then injected into 
the body, and then by the action of the serum 
on the blood, which is made antagonistic to 
the germs which are causing the suppuration, 
a cure is effected. This serum is usually in- 
jected into the body every five or seven days, 
and the average dose contains five hundred 
million dead germs. This is one of the latest 
forms of treatment, and one of the methods 
which will probably be greatly developed in 
the next few years and applied to the cure of a 
number of other diseases. 


THE FUTURE OF PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT BUSINESS. 


The rapid extension of the principles of the 
“department store’ to the branches of mis- 
cellaneous insurance by taking on every kind 
of casualty, surety, fidelity and property dam- 
age insurance under one capital, together with 
the formation of separate branches by the fire 
companies with a distinctive name and capital, 
leads one to hesitate and ask what will be the 
result upon the personal accident business, both 
commercial and industrial. Will some of the 
strong financial casualty companies, with their 
large number of agents and perfect equipment, 
invade the fire field, partly to protect their 
organization and partly to obtain a share of a 
business which, though of questionable perma- 
nent profit, yet seems readily to invite the in- 
vestment of capital? Not only are the casualty 
companies going into the surety business, the 
fire companies into both, but new companies 
for all lines are appearing like mushrooms. 

Until recent years the commercial accident 
business was transacted by a few strong com- 
panies, which had a fundamental knowledge of 
the possibilities of the business, and with the 
exception of a few inexpensive frills, main- 
tained classes and rates. The first important 
departure from this conservative course was 
the introduction of a ten per cent increase of 
the death benefit each year for five years, with- 
out charge. This was followed by the giving 
away of this accumulation in order to obtain 
a renewal from a competitor, and finally by the 
granting of the whole accumulation from the 
time the policy was taken out. The object of 
the accumulation feature, namely, to protect 
the renewal to the company first issuing it, is 
thus completely destroyed, and the benefit has 
become a fixed burden upon the company. It 
is easy to give benefits to policyholders but 
very hard to withdraw after once granted. 

A reference to the loss and expense ratios 
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over a period of twenty years will show that 
the profit in the past on underwriting has been 
less than five per cent. Some companies have 
a comparatively high expense and a low loss 
ratio, and this may be explained by the sug- 
gestion that risks secured under pressure usu- 
ally show a better selection. 

Those companies that seek to give a more 
liberal policy to the public, with the view of in- 
creasing business, have placed such contracts 
on the market, but at a reduced commission 
to the broker. The sale of such policies, being 
entirely dependent upon the latter, falls flat, 
as the broker is looking to his pocket all the 
time. 

The personal accident producer is a special- 
ist in his line. : One who writes liability busi- 
ness will not bother with it as a side line. It 
is probable that the fire brokers will treat 
personal accident business as a side issue and 
neglect it. The experienced companies seem 
to be justified in having separate departments 
for liability and personal accident, unless the 
latter is to suffer in volume. 

As the department stores have wiped out 
many small dealers, so it may be expected that 
the companies with small capital doing a single 
line will find it impossible to hold or increase 
their business without additional cost, which it 
cannot stand, and they must expect in a short 
time to wind up unless they are content to re- 
insure while.in good financial standing. 

It is certain that the benefits are as great as 
the premiums will bear, that the expenses are 
heavy, and that the commissions are as much 
as the: Insurance Departments will tolerate. 
Therefore, the future of this business can only 
be saved by sane and conservative manage- 
ment, and by a refusal to be carried away 
by any competition of every newcomer into the 
eld. 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE, AN 
HITHERTO UNDEVEL- 
OPED FIELD. 


Live stock insurance is not a new thing by 
any means. It has been known and practiced 
in Germany since the eighteenth century, and 
at the present time is widely developed in that 
country. The economic importance of this 
branch of insurance is not to be lightly dis- 
posed of. It not only provides the farmer, 
whose live stock is perhaps his only resource, 
with immediate indemnity in the case of the 
disease or death of animals, but it also stimu- 
lates the prevention of disease, and thus tends 
to improve the general hygienic condition of 
live stock. In 1909, Germany had twenty-eight 
mutual companies carrying insurance of 586,- 
000,000 marks, or about $146,500,000, and seven 
stock companies, with insurance in force of 
117,000,000 marks, or $29,250,000. The pre- 
miums paid during that year amounted to 
12,105,094 marks, or $3,026,273. Under a re- 
cent law all companies were forced in 1910 to 
modify their policy conditions. These provide 
that compensation cannot be claimed for ani- 
mals which have died as a result of the owners’ 
neglect or bad treatment, and that animals can- 
not be slaughtered, except in case of urgency, 








without the company’s consent. Thus the 
moral hazard and the temptation to over-insure 
is minimized. In Sweden the insurance of live 
stock is also widespread, forty-six companies 
operate throughout the country, and there are 
107 provincial and 552 strictly local companies. 
The total annual premium income amounts to 
something over $1,000,000, and the amount in- 
sured is approximately $60,000,000. Losses an- 
nually amount to about $600,000, The tendency 
here is to place the insurance in the larger 
companies operating over wide territory, be- 
cause of the fact that small local mutuals are 
unable to successfully meet frequent mortality 
fluctuations, which are more dangerous to a 
company in proportion as its sphere of action 
and experience are limited. The largest and 
most important company in Sweden has lately 
published its experience in insuring horses 
covering the period 1891 to 1910. During these 
twenty years the average death rate of insured 
horses was found to be 2.38 per cent. . The ex- 
perience of the Danish Insurance Societies 
shows the insured-horse mortality in Denmark 
as 3.02 per cent. 

The United States, although in the vanguard 
of insurance progress in other lines, has been 
very tardy in applying insurance ideas and 
principles to live stock, as has been the case 
in-other lines of insurance, like fire, life, acci- 
dent, health, etc. Little groups of men have 
gathered together and started mutual live 
stock companies, whose business is small and 
confined to narrow areas. But, unlike the other 
branches, the business of insuring live stock 
has not in this country attracted large sums 
of capital to it to put it on a broad and sub- 
stantial foundation, capable of supporting an 
institution strong enough to always meet its 
obligations and at the same time to prove a 
reliable and paying investment for stock- 
holders. An epizootic may at any time hit a 
mutual company so hard as to force it out of 
business, but it is difficult to conceive of one 
whose territorial limitations would be wide 
enough to seriously cripple a well-established 
stock company operating in several States. 

The live stock insurance field is as yet almost 
unexplored ; as has been said, there are mutuals 
here to-day and to-morrow lost in the limbo 
of insolvency. Stock companies there are, also, 
but they are few in number. In 1910 four 
stock live stock insurance companies, the only 
stock insurance companies writing purely live 
stock insurance in the United States, had a 
combined premium income of $772,387, and 
paid losses of $406,398, the loss ratio being 
51.3. Besides these companies there are some 
fifty mutuals, whose business is small and 
local, and a few casualty companies, which are 
writing live stock in conjunction with other 
miscellaneous lines. The combined business 
of these last-mentioned classes is much less 
than that of the four companies mentioned 
above. On the other hand the field for this 
phase of the insurance business is enormous, 
and, furthermore, is distinctly on the increase. 
The total value of all live stock in the United 
States was in 1900 $3,075,132,266, in IgIo it 
had increased to $4,894,948,782. These figures 


include poultry and bees, which amounted to 


$95,934,080 and $163,765,853 in the respective 
years mentioned. 

A comparative table of the values of all live 
stock in the United States by geographical dis- 
tribution for the years 1900 and 1910, with the 
amount and percentage of growth in the de- 
cade, follows: 
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should mean more and better business to the 
live stock underwriters. “Does it pay?” “Can 
it be made to pay?” queries the prospective 
stockholder. Why not? The business is here 
only to be written, and the only live stock 
company. that has been doing business long 
enough to be a criterion has in twenty-five 



























































| | 
| | INCREASE. 
Grocrapuic Division. 1910 | 1900 
Amount. | Per Cent. 
$ $ $ 
Continental United States.................cceeeeseeeceee| 4,894,948, 782 3,075,132,266 1,819,816,516 | 59.2 
New England. . i Wis ota ooo FERae AF aide Dh 97,865,187 74,811,907 23,053,280 30.8 
Middle Atlantic. . eS hs eT ey Tree Ae 348,804,207 245,626,443 103,177,764 42.0 
East North Central. . 975,715,462 604,606,232 371,109,230 61.4 
West North Central. . 1,549,560,891 972,291,389 577, 269, 502 59.4 
South Atlantic. . 365,873,133 194,362,808 171, 510, 325 88.2 
East South Central. . bated ov cv pth tec wet oseled 368,324,820 213,307,822 155.0 016,998 72.7 
West +02 Central. . Ee ee Pe ee en aT te 576,616,883 403,134,200 173,482,683 43.0 
ee rk tee eee 384,632,963 243,674,898 140,958,065 57.8 
Pacific... 297, 555,236 123,316,567 104,238,669 84.5 
It is noteworthy that more than half of the years increased its capital from $50,000 to 
enormous increase of $1,819,816,516 took place $200,000, and has paid dividends of $156,500. 
in the East and West North Central States, 
although the greatest percentage growth was 3 
, ee te Putting One Over. 
in the South Atlantic division. Mr. Sal h ‘ 
os he : : : Mr. Salesman, when you put one over on 
The following table shows the increases iN our prospect, be sure it’s a straight one, fairly 
values from 1900 to 1910 of the various classes across the plate. A policy that’s sold by a trick 
of domestic animals for the country at large: or misunderstanding will do more harm than 
1910 1900 | INCREASE. 
Kinp. | | Tre 
| Per Cent | Per Cent 
Value. | Distribu- Value. | Distribu- Amount. Per Cent. 
| tion. | tion. 
$ $ $ 
Cattle. P eae ee Meteo 1,484,889,647 30.3 1,475,204,633 48.0 9,685,014 0.7 
Horses and colts... BORE So se 2,076,297,828 | 42.4 896,513,217 | 29.2 1,179,784,611 131.6 
Mules and mule colts............. 522,402,080 | 10.7 196,222,053 | 6.4 326,180,027 166.2 
pS a RO Ar = 13,092,867 | 0.3 5,811,184 | 0.2 7,281,683 125.3 
Swine. . MLE Pen 6 saab . 398,002,878 | 8.1 231,978,031 | 7.5 166, 024,847 71.6 
Sheep and lambs. A, , 230,532,817 | 4.7 170,203,119 | 5.5 60,329,698 | 35.4 
Gostwand Riis... 06020055: 5,964,812 | 0.1 3,265,349 | 0.1 2,699,463 | 82.7 
The aggregate values of the principal classes good to seller as well as buyer. The “come- 


of animals on farms in 1910 were: Horses and 
colts, $2,076,000,000; cattle, $1,485,000,000 ; 
mules and mule colts, $522,000,000; swine, 
$338,000,000, and sheep and lambs, $231,000,000. 
The most remarkable figures in the above table 
are those relating to the tremendous increase 
in the valuation of horses, $1,179,784,611, or 
over 131.6 per cent, in the decade. Of a total 
number of 19,731,360 horses reported 17,344,916 
were classed by the census as mature horses, 
and their value was $1,951,808,000, or an 
average of $113 each. 

When we contemplate the magnitude of these 
colossal figures, and then consider the fact that 
to-day one stock live stock insurance company 
is writing more than half of all the business 
in the country, and that that business is less 
than a million a year, it is worth a passing 
thought at least to consider the possibilities of 
this line of endeavor. The possibilities are 
undoubtedly present, and becoming better all 
the time, the number and value of the live 
stock, especially horses, in this-country being 
on the constant increase. The very favorable 
mortality experienced by foreign companies on 
insured horses seems to presage a like experi- 
ence here, and the increase in their number 


back” on one case of this kind, even when it 
happens in error, may ruin the reputation of 
a company or an agent in a community—a 
reputation that has required much time and 
hard work to establish. 

Besides, it’s the easiest way, as well as the 
safest, to sell a policy on the basis of perfect 
sincerity. It only takes one argument to sell 
a policy in any case. It has to be the right 
one, the one that calls for protection of the 
prospect’s most evident need. Subsidiary re- 
quirements are secondary and never cause diffi- 
culty if not confused w ith the one big reason. 
Multiplying arguments increase the salesman’s 
job, decrease his commissions. 

So, when you start to put one over for your 
prospect, not on him, forget all your curves 
and “fade-aways,” and give him the one strong, 
straight argument that. is squarely within his 
swing. Remember, you are not trying to con- 
fuse and fool him. You are helping him make 
a hit. That’s not baseball, but it’s selling health 
and accident insurance—Great Eastern Cas- 
ualty Torch. 





Legal Decision. 


ACTIONS ON CONTRACTS — SUFFICIENCY 
EVIDENCE.—In an action on an indemnity 
bond, conditioned that a banker would transmit 
faithfully all money received by him, there could 
be no recovery, in the absence of proof that 
plaintiff delivered the money in question to the 
bank, and that the banker failed to transmit it. 

Supreme Court of New York. Appellate Term, 
Guarino vs. Illinois Surety Company. 
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CARBOLIC ACID POISONING. 





The Poison that is Most Frequently Used 
for Suicidal Purposes. 





By C. H. Harsaueu, M. D. 


Carbolic acid is made during the distillation 
of coal tar and occurs in colorless crystals. 
As it is purchased in a drug store for domestic 
use it is in liquid form, the crystals having 
been dissolved by the druggist in water or 
glycerine. This acid is probably more easily 
secured than any poisonous drug, and on 
account of its low cost and the ease with which 
it is secured, it has become quite popular in 
recent years for the purpose of producing sui- 
cide. It is the most frequently-used drug for 
this purpose. 

Carbolic acid is an extremely rapidly acting 
poison, sometimes producing death within 
three minutes after being swallowed. Thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the cases on 
record of carbolic acid poisoning show that 
death took place within one hour, while ninety 
per cent die within twenty-four hours. It is 
invariably fatal when taken in sufficient quan- 
tities, and sometimes a very small amount will 
produce death in an individual who is in a 
weak condition from disease or any other 
cause, while a larger amount is required to 
produce a fatal termination when the indi- 
vidual is in splendid physical condition. 

On account of carbolic acid being frequently 
used as an antiseptic, accidental poisoning from 
this drug also takes place. If this drug is in- 
haled in the form of vapor from any of the 
various preparations which contains it, symp- 
toms of carbolic acid poisoning may appear, 
when, of course, the inhalation should be im- 
mediately discontinued. 

Poisoning by phenol, phenic acid, phenylic 
alcohol or creosote are different names which 
are used to indicate carbolic acid poisoning. 
It is said that children are more susceptible to 
this acid, and that a small dose in proportion 
to the age will produce a fatal termination. 

Signs and symptoms resulting from the 
taking of carbolic acid in even small diluted 
quantities are easily recognized. This acid 


usually produces coma and unconsciousness in 
a very few minutes after it is swallowed; if 
it does not, vomiting and purging will occur, 
and sometimes delirium. Usually when a small 
quantity of the commercial acid is swallowed 
it produces at once a cold sweating skin, weak- 
ened pulse, shallow and painful respirations, 
contraction of the pupils of the eyes and in- 
sensibility of the cornea or white of the eye. 
If the urine is passed it is found to be of a 
dark, smoky color with a greenish tinge, the 
color becoming more marked if the urine is 
allowed to stand for any length of time. This 
color is not due to blood in the urine but to a 
chemical compound which is formed. 

The swallowing of carbolic acid produces a 
severe burning pain in the mouth, throat and 
stomach, and oftentimes edema of the glottis 
or swelling of the tissues around the larynx, 
which produces painful breathing and, later, 
death. 

It is not difficult to diagnose a case of car- 
bolic acid poisoning, even though the indi- 
vidual is not seen before death takes place; 
usually the odor of the acid is detected on 
the body, although it may sometimes be lack- 
ing. When carbolic acid touches the mucous 
membrane of the throat or mouth it produces 
an eschar which is white in color and corru- 
gated. If the acid stains any part of the skin 
of the face it is at first white in appearance, 
but later this becomes slightly red. The dark 
green smoky urine, with the characteristic 
whiteness of the mucous membrane and con- 
tracted pupils, is sufficient for diagnostic 
purposes. 

If an individual has swallowed any quantity 
of carbolic acid very quick action must be 
taken in order to save the life if possible. The 
chemical antidotes of carbolic acid are Glauber 
salts or soda sulphate, Epsom’s salts or mag- 
nesium sulphate and diluted alcohol. As 
Epsom’s salts, whiskey or brandy are usually 
handy it is necessary to give one of these im- 
mediately. If Glauber’s or Epsom’s salts are 
used, from four to five or eight teaspoonfuls 
of the salt should be dissolved in water and 
swallowed at once. If whiskey or brandy is 
used from four to eight ounces should be 
given within a few minutes. After allowing 


the antidote to remain in the stomach from 
three to ten minutes a quantity of pure warm 
water should be swallowed and vomiting pro- 
duced, or the stomach washed out by a 
physician with the aid of a stomach tube. 

On account of this acid being one of the 
most dangerous poisons known, a physician 
should be sent for at once, but while he is 
being secured the above treatment shovld be 
instituted. If death does not take place at 
once the services of a physician are absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of counteracting the 
collapse which follows the swallowing of this 
poison. 

House confinement in fatal cases rarely lasts 
longer than from a few minutes to six or 
twelve hours, therefore a claim for the period 
of house confinement is never presented if a 
fatal termination takes place. Should recov- 
ery follow, house confinement may last from 
two to four weeks; this period depends on the 
physical condition of the person who has taken 
the poison, the rapidity with which treatment 
was instituted and the correctness of such 
treatment, together with the amount of the 
acid swallowed and its effect on the mouth, 
throat, stomach and kidneys. 

Accident insurance policies usually pay a 
small amount when death takes place as the 
result of accidental swallowing of poisons. If 
the drug has been taken with suicidal intent 
the policy either eliminates the payment of 
indemnity under such a policy or pays a small 
percentage of the principal sum, Claims for 
total disability are not presented when death 
takes place. If recovery follows, the period of 
total disability may last from two to four or 
six weeks ; this time depends upon the physical 
condition of the individual. 

Partial disability may be claimed in case of 
recovery, and is sometimes deserved. 1!f this 
form of disability is allowed, from two to four 
weeks are usually sufficient. 

If carbolic acid has been swallowed with 
suicidal intent and recovery ensues, the in- 
dividual is never again insurable for any form 
of policy. If the acid has been taken accident- 
ally, and is followed by a partial return to 
health, there is usually a pronounced contrac- 
tion of all the surfaces with which the acid 
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came in contact. These contractions, when 
they involve the tube running from the mouth 
to the stomach, may become very serious, nar- 
rowing this tube to such an extent that great 
difficulty in swallowing is present. If such a 
condition follows carbolic acid poisoning the 
individual is uninsurable for any kind of a 
policy. If complete recovery takes place and 
no contraction exist in the mouth or throat 
after the accidental swallowing of this drug, 
the individual may be considered for all kinds 
of insurance after from two to four years have 
elapsed. 

Post-mortem appearances of cases where 
death has been caused by this poison are char- 
acteristic. Post-mortem rigidity occurs early, 
is marked and is persistent. If the acid has 
been spilled on the skin of the face, there is 
some inflammation outside of the mouth, the 
mucous membrane inside is white or gray and 
corrugated, while the stomach may contain a 
dark fluid and also show some corrosion of 
the mucous membrane. The brain is con- 
gested if death has not taken place imme- 
diately, while the blood is dark and fluid. The 
bladder is usually empty, although it may con- 
tain a small quantity of dark, smoky, greenish 
urine. The odor of the acid is sometimes ap- 
parent a few days after death, when the body 
is first opened, but it rapidly passes off. 

Post-mortem staining of the dependent parts 
of the body appears early and is extensive, 
while decomposition is likely to be retarded. 





UNIFORMITY IN PRACTICE AS 
WELL AS IN RATES IN LIA- 
BILITY INSURANCE. 


The question most frequently discussed in 
the liability field at present is, “Are the rates 
quoted on certain classes of risks equitable? 
Are they fair to the assured, and do they 
represent a sufficient allowance to enable the 
companies to carry on the business, pay losses 
and still have a reasonable dividend to pay 
their stockholders?” 

The fact that the liability companies are 
pooling their experience and trying to arrive 
at the actual facts in regard to losses and the 
extent of the hazards existing in industrial 
plants, shows that they themselves are not cer- 
tain that they are quoting correct rates. The 
additional fact that the tendency of rates, even 
aside from the added factor involved in the 
passage of workmen’s compensation laws, has 
been to increase is proof that rates as a whole 
have generally been too low rather than the 
reverse. 

Accepting this as true, for whom has the 
manual rate proved to be inadequate? For the 
man who has had few losses, and whose claims 
against the company writing his policy have 
not totaled over fifty per cent of his premiums? 
Hardly; but without question in the case of 
the manufacturer who has had many acci- 
dents and whose correspondence with the un- 
derwriter has been constant on the subject of 
accidents and claims for payments to injured 
employees. 

If it is true, then, that the careful manufac- 
turer, who has been quick to guard every ma- 





chine which could be guarded, and to make his 
factory light, well ventilated and sanitary, so 
that the chances for his employees to be hurt 
while in the performance of their duties have 
been reduced to the minimum, has paid an ade- 
quate rate for the protection which he has re- 
ceived, why should he have to bear the burden 
of the man who has not been careful and 
efficient in the conservation of the lives and 
limbs given over to his factory operations? 

Should not the man whose factory shows a 
high record for accidents pay accordingly? If 
John Smith runs a box factory, and succeeds 
in preventing accidents in his plant, guarding 
saws and planers and covering exposed gears 
and transmission lines, is there any good 
reason why he should pay as high a rate as 
Brown, around the corner, who doesn’t be- 
lieve in the efficacy of accident-prevention 
equipment, and who, accordingly, has more 
accidents than his competitor in the business? 

John Smith gets a lower fire rate if he in- 
stalls sprinkler equipment, chemicals and 
otherwise anticipates the danger of fire and 
seeks to reduce the loss resulting from it, 
should it happen, to the minimum, while 
Brown, if he declines to make his plant as safe 
from fire as it should be, pays a rate in ac- 
cordance with the evident hazard. 

In the case of companies maintaining in- 
spection services the point probably will be 
made that Brown wouldn’t be given protection 
unless he equipped his plant in the proper 
manner and made it a reasonably safe place 
in which to work. Thus, it could be argued, 
the man with the first-class risk is the stand- 
ard, and the rate is made with reference to 
him. The manufacturer who hasn’t the right 
kind of risk, and won’t make it the right kind, 
can’t get protection. 


Tue CoNnDITION OF PLANTs. 


That sounds logical; but; unfortunately, it 
won’t hold water. In the first place, even com- 
panies which have the most competent inspec- 
tors have on their books risks which are not 
in the proper condition; that is why the in- 
spectors are kept so busy. They get improve- 
ments now and then, and in general secure 
results in the direction of reducing the number 
of accidents. But the plant which is perfect, 
as far as installing ideal equipment and taking 
every possible precaution against accident, is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

In the next place, the rates which are now 
being enforced are based on the general ex- 
perience of all companies holding membership 
in the association. They include the results on 
A, who has equipped his plant properly, and 
B, who has paid no attention to preventing 
accidents. They show the experience of the 
companies which maintain inspectors and con- 
stantly urge their policyholders to take the 
precautions which they should, and they also 
include the experiences of companies which 
write business without even examining the 
plant of the assured or suggesting to him 
methods by which he could reduce the number 
of accidents happening in his factory. That is 
to say, companies with preferred risks, which 
deserve correspondingly lower rates, put in 
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their experience with companies accepting any 
and all risks, and the result necessarily is a 
general average showing that the percentage 
of accidents in a given class is higher than the 
experience of the company writing only such 
risks as that referred to as A, and lower than 
the experience of the company writing the 
factory of B and accepting it without inspec- 
tion. 

It would appear that the company which 
insists that its policyholders put their plants in 
condition should give them the benefit of their 
efforts by charging a rate based on experience 
with such plants without including others not 
so selected, while the man who is permitted to 
operate without safeguards should pay a rate 
based on experience with such plants. It is 
unfair in the first place to the selected risk to 
have to pay the losses on the plant of the man 
who is not doing his best to reduce accidents 
in his plant, and in the second place asking that 
the liability company accepting all risks with- 
out inspection to do business on a rate based 
on a general average made up of selected risks 
as well as those not carefully chosen. 

Obviously, of course, competition is such 
that the rate itself largely determines the 
company which shall write the business. That 
being so, it is best for all concerned that a 
uniform rate be charged. But with companies 
doing business in such radically different ways 
as at present, and accepting risks on entirely 
different bases, it is evident that the company 
which uses the same rate as that charged by its 
competitors is giving in some cases less and in 
others more service and protection than the 
other companies in its field. 

There is need for uniformity of practice as 
well as uniformity in rates. 


ACCIDENTS AT GRADE CROSSINGS. 


One of the last things that a real live man 
ever expects to happen to him is to be in- 
jured in a railroad accident. Least of all does 
the average individual ever expect to be hit 
by a railroad train at a crossing. For during 
recent years the several States have, through 
legislation and their respective railroad com- 
missions, succeeded in eliminating the more 
dangerous ones to a large extent. But the ad- 
vent of the automobile has made every grade 
crossing a death trap. Years ago it was felt 
that grade crossings in localities where there 
was little traffic need not be considered, but 
now the very opposite view must be taken. 
The auto knows no limit in its vagarious wan- 
derings ; it is as likely to cross a railroad track 
by some half-forgotten path in the woods as 
by some frequented thoroughfare. The result 
is obvious. Where grade crossings have not 
been abolished or protected in some way there 
has been great loss of life. 

The National Highways Protective Associa- 
tion has collected the data on such accidents 
as they occur in New York and New Jersey. 
The results are not complete, but the record 
for the first seven months of 1911 show: 46 
men killed, 13 women killed, 9 children killed 
or seriously injured, 6 women seriously in- 
jured, besides 46 vehicles destroyed and sev- 
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eral horses killed. The month of July, with 
its death roll of 20, shows how serious a 
menace grade crossings are. The details for 
that month are: 

July 2, three killed and one seriously in- 
jured, automobile wrecked at Van Hoesen’s 
crossing, near Albany, N. Y.; July 3, five killed 
and two injured, wagon wrecked at Wood- 
haven avenue crossing, Glendale, L. I.; July 6, 
one man killed and automobile wrecked at 
Highland crossing of West Shore Railroad, 
near Newburgh, N. Y.; July 6, two men killed 
and wagon demolished at crossing of Erie 
Railroad, near Caldwell, N. J.; July 14, two 
injured and automobile wrecked at Ocean 
Parkway crossing; July 15, automobile 
wrecked at Rutger street crossing on Erie 
Railroad, near Belleville, N. J.; July 17, one 
injured and automobile wrecked at Sea View 
crossing of Staten Island Railroad, Dongan 
Hills, S. I.; July 17, boy and horse killed and 
buggy wrecked at crossing near Hillsborough, 
N. J., Pennsylvania Railroad, Somerville, N. 
J.; July 20, four women killed, man injured 
and automobile demolished at crossing at 
Raceville, N. Y.; July 25, one killed and two 
injured at crossing at Thompson avenue, Long 
Island Railroad, between Winfield and Wood- 
side; July 25, one killed and wagon demolished 
at Little Silver, N. J.; July 26, one killed near 
Ampere, N. J.; street crossing; July 30, two 
women injured, automobile demolished, at 
German Valley, N. J.; July 31, man killed at 
Verona, N. J. 

When such accidents occur with such fre- 
quency, and bearing in mind that they are in- 
complete and include no trolley or vehicular 
accidents, which are fully as numerous in 
themselves, the above data should prove a 
source of thoughtful contemplation to him who 
carries not the protection of personal accident 


insurance. 


CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES LICENSED AND PRO- 
JECTED IN THE UNITED STATES 


DURING 1o11. 

The real history of casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance for 1911 in the United States 
is now being written in the form of annual 
statements in nearly 200 offices throughout the 
country. When those data are available, it will 
be time to survey the year as to its success or 
failure from the actual results obtained. In 
spite of the bitter cry from many parts of the 
field that liability insurance no longer pays, 
that live stock is increasing in volume only at 
a sacrifice in profits, old underwriters have 
broken away from established connections to 
organize new companies to write these very 
lines, while the investing public has backed 
them substantially. During the year ten cas- 
ualty and miscellaneous companies retired 
from the field. Of these, four writing accident 
and health only reinsured their business in 
larger and stronger competitors; of five 
multiple-line companies, one went into volun- 
tary liquidation, three into receiverships and 
one into a reinsurance. A single-line company 
sold its control, alleging that competition was 
too fierce to permit any but mammoth multiple- 
line companies to survive; yet during the past 
year twenty-four new companies have re- 
ceived licenses and commenced business with 
an aggregate capital approximating $4,000,000. 
The following list, which gives also the com- 


panies projected but not yet licensed during the 
year, exhibits the faith of both underwriters 
and investors in the future of multiple-line 
casualty insurance, despite the temporary set- 
backs and calamitous results which have oc- 
casionally attended ill-timed and ill-advised 
ventures: 


LICENSED. 

American Liability Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, capital $100,000. ; 

Bankers Credit Insurance Company, Lawton, 
Okla., capital $200,000. 

Brotherhood Accident Company, Boston, re- 
incorporated, capital $100,000. 

Central Casualty Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., capital $150,000. 

Commonwealth Bonding and Accident In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, Tex., capital 
$300,000. 

Equitable Surety Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
capital $1,000,000. 

General Bonding and Casualty Company, 
Dallas, Tex., capital $260,000. 

Globe Indemnity Company, New York, capi- 
tal $750,000. 

Home Casualty Company, Canton, Pa., capi- 
tal $25,000. 

Intermediate Accident Assurance Company, 
Evansville, Ind., capital $100,000. 

Latin-American Life and Casualty, La- 
fayette, La., capital $10,000. 

Midland Casualty Company, Chicago, IIL, 
capital $200,000. 

Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
Springfield, Mo., capital $250,000. 

National Life of U. S. A. (accident branch), 
Chicago, IIl. 

New Orleans Casualty Company, New Or- 
leans, La., capital $150,000. 

Northern Casualty Company, Aberdeen, 
S. D., capital $300,000. 

Occidental Life Insurance Company (acci- 
dent branch), Albuquerque, N. M. 

Ohio State Life (accident branch), Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Old Line Life (accident branch), Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Premier Indemnity Company, San Diego, 
Cal., capital $100,000. 

Royal Indemnity Company, New York, capi- 
tal $500,000. 

Southwestern Casualty Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex., capital $250,000. 

United Casualty and Surety Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., capital $200,000. 

Western Casualty and Guaranty Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 


PROJECTED. 


American Bankers Casualty Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., proposed capital $300,000, pro- 
posed surplus $150,000. 

American Bonding Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

American Surety and Casualty Company, 
Houston, Tex., proposed capital $200,000, pro- 
posed surplus $100,000. 

Automobile Insurance Company of America, 
St. Louis, Mo., proposed capital $250,000, pro- 
posed surplus $50,000. 

Baltimore Casualty and Guarantee Company, 
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Baltimore, Md., proposed capital $500,000, pro- 
posed surplus $500,000. 

Bay State Surety and Liability Company, 
Boston, Mass., proposed capital $500,000, pro- 
posed surplus $500,000. 

Ben Hur Casualty Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., proposed capital $100,000. 

Buffalo Casualty Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
proposed capital $100,000, proposed surplus 
$50,000. 

California Surety and Casualty Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., proposed capital $300,000. 

Casualty Company of the South, Vicksburg, 
Miss., proposed capital $50,000. 

Central Live Stock Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, proposed capital $100,000. 

Central States Indemnity Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., proposed capital $200,000. 

Clover Leaf Casualty Company, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., proposed capital $100,000. 

Conservative Casualty Company, Seattle, 
Wash., proposed capital $350,000. 

Imperial. Casualty Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Standard Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., proposed capital $500,000, 
proposed surplus $250,000. : 

Kentucky Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., proposed capital $50,000. 

Manufacturers and Dealers Motor Casualty 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., proposed capital 
$1,000,000, proposed surplus $500,000. 

Manufacturers Liability Company, Trenton, 
N. J., proposed capital $200,000, proposed sur- 
plus $100,000. 

Midland Surety Company, Chicago, III. 

National Employers Liability Company, New 
York, proposed capital $1,500,000, proposed 
surplus $1,000,000. 

National Liability Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, proposed capital $100,000. 

Pioneer Live Stock Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kan., proposed capital $100,000. 

Peoples Casualty, Boston, Mass. 

Sequoyah Casualty Company, Muskogee, 
Okla., proposed capital $250,000. 

State Live Stock Insurance Company, Mar- 
shall, Tex., proposed capital $25,000. 


VALUE OF CAREFUL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY SURETY AGENTS. 


Although it sometimes happens that a surety 
man loses out after having put a lot of hard 
work in on the investigation of an applicant, 
it nevertheless goes without saying that such 
investigations are absolutely essential. Not 
only that, but they are sometimes the best pos- 
sible kinds of investments, regarded solely 
from the standpoint of returns in dollars and 
cents. 

Not long ago a contract which figured some- 
thing in excess of a million dollars was to be 
let. One of the prospective bidders applied for 
accommodation at the office of a leading surety 
agent, who was noted as being able to give 
good service in the execution of bonds and in 
taking care of his customers after the bonds 
had been issued. 

This particular contractor had handled some 
comparatively small jobs well, but the surety 
man was inclined to doubt his ability to put 
through a million-dollar proposition, and said 
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so more or less plainly. But, the contractor 
liked the company and diked the agent, and 
therefore wanted to have his bond issued 
through those channels. He declared that he 
was confident of his ability to handle the job, 
and suggested that his record, his credentials 
and his financial status be gone into so that 
his standing could be judged. 

The agent made the investigation, and made 
it thoroughly and conscientiously. He was 
surprised and delighted to find that the con- 
tractor, instead of being a “weak sister,” was 
an efficient, dependable man, and that, though 
the contracts he had handled previously were 
small compared with that which he was after, 
there was every reason to believe that he could 
put it through as successfully as he had done 
the others. 


INVESTIGATION RESULTS IN STRONG 
ENDORSEMENT. 

The result was that the report which the 
surety underwriter made in submitting the 
application for the bid bond desired was 
couched in the strongest possible terms, and 
the recommendation was strongly made that 
the bond be issued. It was pointed out that 
under ordinary conditions the company would 
be justified in declining to issue a bond to a 
contractor of the same general standing, but 
that the individual case was worthy of special 
treatment. 

The company examined the facts submitted, 
and decided, in view of the agent’s careful in- 
vestigation and strong endorsement, that the 
contractor was worthy of support. The bid 
bond was thereupon issued, after the usual 
co-surety arrangement was made with another 
company, and a little later, when the contrac- 
tor who had made a bid which, while not the 
lowest, turned out in the opinion of those in 
charge of the work to be the best, was given 
the job, the general contract bond was issued 
by the surety man who had turned in the ap- 
plication for the bid bond. 

The point to be made is that the investiga- 
tion of the ability of this contractor to deliver 
the goods convinced the agent that he was an 
excellent risk as far as this particular con- 
tract was concerned, whereas, had he not made 
such an investigation, and had turned in the 
application without a definite, strong endorse- 
ment, it would have been almost a certainty 
that the bond would not have been issued, as 
the contractor appeared to be too small to at- 
tempt to handle a million-dollar job with reas- 
onable hope of being able to make a success. 

Another consideration in this connection is 
that the same careful, mature investigation 
should accompany the filing of an application 
for a bid bond as that which concerns itself 
with the main contract bond. A great many 
agents are inclined to slight this part of the 
work, figuring that the chances are always 
against a particular bidder being given the 
contract; but inasmuch as the bid bond pledges 
the contractor and his surety to give bond for 
the performance of the contract if it is so 
awarded, it is obvious that the liability of the 
surety is as great in the case of the bid bond 
as that of the main contract, aside from the 





fact that the contractor may not be awarded 
the job. 

Surety underwriters are perhaps called upon 
to do an amount of investigating and careful 
research which does not fall to the lot of 
others in the underwriting field; but such work 
is necessary, and in the end pays the man who 
is willing to give it. 


HELP FROM THE HOME OFFICE. 
The agents of the Cincinnati Casualty of 
Chicago are being rendered valuable assist- 
ance from the home office in closing hard 
cases. Chauncey S. S. Miller, assistant to 
President H. G. B. Alexander, has taken as a 
motto the phrase, “It is my business to. help 
your business,” and is urging the agents to 
take advantage of his facilities for helping 
them, The following is one of his effusions, 
which ought to bring plenty of requests for his 
aid: 

‘IT IS MY BUSINESS TO HELP YOUR 

BUSINESS.” 


About helping you to increase your income: 
You lose a prospect every now and then when 
a little more persuasion would have put his 
name on the dotted line. 

Maybe you couldn’t at the moment think of 
the last clinching word. Maybe he stumped you 
with some unusual objection. 

Now, we can’t go along with you and close all 
the sales; but we can help you by sending Mr. 
Prospect direct a sledge-hammer argument, and 
you’ll know about it, and then cinch the case 
yourself. 

Send in particulars and we’ll get busy here. 
There’s more rejoicing at the home office over 
one shy prospect secured than over ninety and 
nine ‘‘promised-he’d-take-a-policy-next-month”’ 
bulletins. 

We’ve just had our teeth filed for hard nuts. 
Ain’t afraid of anything—hickory, cocoa, Brazil 
or railroad nut, with bolt attached. 

Who is he? How old? Occupation? What 
sort of policy did you offer him? What were 
some of the fifty-seven varieties of objections 
made? What’s his real reason (if any) for re- 
fusing to have his income insured? 

If he’s twins, so much the better. Two hard 
nuts are better than one. This is no squirrel 
department, but we just want nuts, hard nuts, 
tough cases. Send ’em along. Write now. 
Right now. 

If you closed all the ‘‘nearly’’ cases you’d 
make a lot more money, wouldn’t you? Well, 
‘its my business to help your business.’’ Come 
along with ’em and we’ll help you to crack the 
hard nuts.—C. 8. S. Miller. 


LEGAL DECISIONS. 


BENEFICIARY—NOTICE OF DEATH OF IN- 
SURED.—Where the beneficiary of a casualty 
policy was ignorant of its existence till several 
months after the insured’s death, but immedi- 
ately gave the insurance company notice of 
death when the policy was found, the notice was 
sufficient, although the policy prescribed that 
it should be forfeited unless the beneficiary 
should within fifteen days after the accident 
give notice of it, since all the law requires in 
compliance with the terms of the policy as to 
notice and proof of loss is that they should be 
made within a reasonable time after the 
accident. 


WAIVER OF NOTICE—PROOF OF DEATH.— 
A letter to a beneficiary of a casualty company 
in reply to a request for a blank on which to 
make out proofs of death, stating that the claim 
is considered altogether invalid and the policy 
forfeited, but that the blanks are sent as a 
courtesy to be used as desired, was a waiver of 
any strict complance with the condition in the 
policy requiring the preliminary notice of death 
and proof of loss. 


WARRANTY—WHAT CONSTITUTES.—Where, 
in a written application for insurance, the in- 
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sured is asked to state the name, relationship 
and residence of the beneficiary to which the in- 
sured replies that it is his wife, the policy will 
be avoided in case it appears that the woman 
designated was not his wife, but one with whom 
he is living in illicit relations, the information 
requested being most material, and it being 
agreed that the answer to the question should 
constitute a warranty. 

WARRANTY—STATUTE AFFECTING.—Acts 
1906, p. 139, providing that statements or de- 
scriptions in any application for a policy of in- 
surance shall be deemed representations and 
not warranties, unless such representations are 
material, will not cure the effect of a misrep- 
resentation of an insured in his application that 
the beneficiary was his wife, such representa- 
tion being material. 

FALSE WARRANTY — ADMISSIBILITY OF 
EVIDENCE.—In an action by a beneficiary to 
recover on a casualty policy, where it appeared 
that the insured had warranted that his bene- 
ficiary was his wife, evidence that she was 
merely his concubine was improperly rejected. 


ACTION TO RECOVER — INSTRUCTION — 
FALSE WARRANTY—WILLFULLY MADE.—In 
an action by a beneficiary under a casualty 
policy, where the beneficiary testified that she 
was never legally married to the insured, it was 
error to refuse to charge that, if the jury be- 
lieved from the evidence that the insured will- 
fully misrepresented in his application that his 
beneficiary was his wife, they should find for 
defendant. 

Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
nental Casualty Company vs. Lindsay. 


Conti- 





GUARANTY INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF BOND.—If a guaranty insurance bond is 
fairly open to two constructions, one of which 
will uphold and the other defeat the claim of 
the insured, that should be adopted which is 
most favorable to the insured; but the plain in- 
tention of the parties cannot be nullified by 
construction. 


GUARANTY INSURANCE — RELEASE. — 
Where a building contract, the performance of 
which is secured by a guaranty insurance bond, 
reserves the right to make changes in the work 
and order extras in writing without limit, the 
mere fact that such changes are made and ex- 
tras ordered, verbally, which are audited and al- 
lowed by the architect, does not release that 
bond. 

GUARANTY INSURANCE—NOTICE OF LOSS. 
—The provision of the bond for notice to be 
given the insurer of any default on the part of 
the principal which may result in loss imme- 
diately after the insured has notice thereof re- 
quires that it be given only within a reason- 
able time in view of all the circumstances. 
This is ordinarily a question of fact; but if the 
facts are undisputed, and only one reasonable 
conclusion can be drawn therefrom, it is the 
duty of the trial judge to instruct the jury 
accordingly. 

GUARANTY INSURANCE—NOTICE OF DE- 
FAULT.—It conclusively appears from the un- 
disputed facts in this case, which are stated in 
the opinion, that notice of the default of the 
principal was not given to the appellant within 
a reasonable time, and that thereby the bond 
was released. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota. George A. 
Hormel & Co. vs. American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland, et al. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE — LIABILITY OF 
INSURER.—An employee, obtaining a judgment 
against his employer for a personal injury, may 
not, on the insolvency of the employer, obtain 
a decree against an insurer in an indemnity 
policy, stipulating that it will indemnify the 
employer against loss for damages on account 
of bodily injuries, and that no action shall lie 
against insurer unless brought by the employer 
to reimburse him for loss actually sustained, 
though insurer, on the happening of the acci- 
dent and notice thereof, assumed exclusive con- 
trol of the negotiations for a settlement and of 
the defense of the action brought by the em- 
ployee for his injuries, against the conditions 
of the policy. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
vs. Robertson & Hobbs et al. 


Gayard et al. 
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